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FOREWORD 


The idea of presenting a Volume of Commemorative Essays to 
Professor Kashinath Bapuji Pathalc on the occasion of his Both 
birth-day was first mooted in a resolution of the Executive Board of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute dated 26th October 
1929, which ran as follows : — 

“ That it be recommended to the Regulating Council that a 
volume of Commemorative Essays ( to be contributed by select 
oriental scolars of India and outside ) be presented to Prof. K. B. 
Pathalc on the occasion of his 80th birth-day which falls on 
Asvina Buddha 8 Sake 1852 (29th September 1930) and that the 
Executive Board he authorised to make all necessary arrange- 
ments to carry on the work expeditiously. ” 

The resolution was approved by the Regulating Council 
of the Institute on 27th of October 1929, and a small Editorial 
Board with Dr. S. K. Belvalkar as Chairman was' constituted. Invi- 
tations to scholars in India and Europe were forthwith despatched 
and some 50 papers on various subjects were received. It was decided 
to get the volume of Essays printed at the Institute's own Press, hut, 
as naturally this was expected to take time, it was decided to formally 
present the Essays in their manuscript form to Prof. Pathak on the 
occasion of his 80th birth-day, which fell on 29th September 1930, 
corresponding to ASvina Buddha Aspum, Bake x'852, of the Indian 
Calendar. A meeting of the members of the Institute, of the con- 
tributing scholars and other members of the general public was 
accordingly convened at the Institute with Mr. R. H. Beckett, the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, in the Chair. It was a 
large and representative gathering at which Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
m. a., ph. d., the Hon. Secretary of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, submitted the following statement : — 
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cause of Sanskritic research ; and the inauguration of the Insti- 
tute on that day was signalised by the presentation at the hands 
of Lord Willingdon, the then Governor of this Presidency, of a , 
volume of commemorative essays written by Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
“ friends, pupils, and admirers from different lands and dedicated 
to him as a mark of respect and affection.” It is no doubt a rare 
good fortune for this Institute to be privileged to present another 
similai collection of Commemorative Essays to Professor Dr. 
Kashinath Bapuji Pathak on the happy occasion of his Both 
birth-day ( 8ist according to the Plindu method of reckoning 
birth-days ) which falls today, Asvina Suddha AsfamI of the 
Hindu Calendar conesponding to the 29th of September 1930. 
On this occasion it may not be out of' piace for me to mention a 
few salient facts of his biography and his literary activity which 
has been, and still continues to be, as silent and unassuming as 
it has proved to be solid and epoch-making in more than one 
branch of literary history and archaeology. 

“Dr. K. B. Pathak is a Brahman belonging to the Vajasaneyi 
Sakha of the White Yajurveda, and his ancestors were the Joshis 
of Shoiapur, to which family the last great Marathi Poet Rama- 
joshi belonged. Some members of this family seem to have 
migrated to Hubli and permanently settled there. Professor 
Pathak’ s father, Bapu Shastri, was a well-known cc Ghanapiithl ” 
Vaidika, and he naturally wished his son, Kashinath, to follow 
the same vocation. The son, however, desired to learn English 
and went to Belgaum and to Kolhapur for the purpose. He 
graduated in 1877 and was appointed First Assistant Master in 
the Sardar’s High School at Belgaum. It was here that Mr. 
Pathak saw copies of the Indian Antiquary , which had been 
started five years ago, and through it discovered the calling of 
his life. Dr. Fleet, the well-known Epigraphist, "was then the 
Collector of Belgaum and Dr. Pathak felt that it would not be 
impossible for him to write papers and articles such as -Fleet 
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published Digain bara Jain Manuscripts, atul set forth in ptoper 
perspective all the important historical inhumation contained 
in the concluding Praiastis of the same. 

“ Mr. Pat halt’s papers in the Indian Antiijinuy as well as in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society soon 
attracted attention, and Dr. Fleet, who was later appointed 
Epigraphist to the Government of India, offered to Dr. Pathak 
the post of his assistant with a substantial increase in salaiy. 
This offer was declined, as Mr. Pathak apparently felt that 
service in the Educational Department would give him bettet 
opportunities and facilities for catrying on independent research 
work in Jain Literature. In 1884 Mr. Pathak was appointed 
Tutor to the Senior Chief of Miraj. This necessitated his con- 
tinued stay at Kolhapur, to the Sarasvatl Bhandara belonging to 
the famous Jain Matha of which place Mr. Pathak secured free 
admission. It was here that Mr. Pathak made his acquaintance 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar then Professor of Oiicutal Languages 
at the Deccan College, to whom he was privileged to explain 
several Jain texts and technical terms. As a consequence, in 
1889, when the post of the Assistant to the Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the Deccan College fell vacant, Dr. 
Bhandarkar offered the post to Mr. K. B. Pathak, who readily 
accepted it, because he knew that it would afford him best 
opportunities for carrying on his studies in Sanskrit literaiy 
history. Papers which even now pass as land-marks in the 
history of Sanskrit Scholarship, as being the final decisive words 
on certain literary controversies such as the date of Sarhkaracarya, 
belong to this period of Professor Pathak’s literary career, while 
his paper entitled the “ Position of Kumariladn Digambara Jain 
Literature 1 ’ which was presented to the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists held in London in 1893 under the 
presidentship of Professor Max Muller, won unstinted praise from 
Fleet, Leumanu and several other scholars. 
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was appointed Proiessot of Sanskrit in the Uocun College, 
Poona, from which post he recited in 1908, In die sank ve.u 
he was appointed by the Univetsitv of Bombay at, the 
tf Bhagawandas Indraji Lecturer ”, the Mibjea chosen by him 
being the “ Inscriptions in the Kamire.se Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. ” 


“ Although Professor Patiiak tetired Item Government mi 
vice more than 22 years ago, he has not yet tetiied [torn active 
literary careu. Some important papers of his appeared in the 
issue of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute published this 
yery month, and others are to appear in the issue now in the 
Press. A distinguished feature of Professor Pathak’s papers is 
that they are in all cases based on new and unimpeachable 
evidence gleaned from inscriptions and actual quotations from 
literature, and, not on mere guesses and hypotheses. It is this 
circumstance which lends to them their value as landmarks. 
The number of new inscriptions that he has discovered and 
.edited amount to about twenty, while his papeis would easily 
exceed, fifty. All these, and especially the lattei, deserve to be 
published in a collected form. A complete list of these, put 
together with a view to eventual publication, is given at the end. 

“The General Body of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute has elected Professor Pathak as its Honorary Member 
in 1924, and in the ?ame year the University of Tubingen 
{ Germany ) conferred upon him the honorary Ph. D. as a mark 
of its appreciation of Professor Pathak’s original and eminent 
.work in the cause of Sanskrit and Jain Literature. 

“ The scholars who have contributed valuable papers for 
this occasion hail from the following places : — 


. P ace No. 

Bombay 9 

Gujarat 2 

Central Provinces 1 
Punjab 2 

"Ignited - Provinces 3 
w Bengal - 1 6 

■ ^Bihaf-dnd Orissa 2 
- y Madras • . > 9 


Place No. 

, Mysore 2 

Germany x 

England x 

Scotland ' f 
.Belgium' : 'i • ■ 

Norway ■ -r - 


Total s 


51 ?, 



The papers will be arranged in rhe following main groups for 
their publication : 


i Veda and Indo-Iranian Antiquties 

papers 3 

2 Epics and Puranas 

... 2 

3 Buddhism and Jainism 

• 4 > 6 

4 Indian Philosophy 

... 11 

S Ancient Indian History and Archaeology ... 

... 9 

6 Grammar and Philology 

... 4 

7 Kavya and Alarhkara 

... 10 

8 Technical Sciences 

... 6 


Total 5 1 

“The Bbandarkar Oriental Research Institute begs to take this 
opportunity to ofter its best thanks to all those scholars who so 
readily responded to the Editorial Committee’s invitation for 
contributions. May the collection of essays thus brought together 
be deemed by their worthy recepient as a tribute most fitting for 
the occasion, and may lie continue to enjoy his well-merited 
rest in retirement after such a strenuous but unassuming life of 
manifold and fruitful literary activity, ” 

The printing of the Commemorative Volume began early in 
1531 and in spite of the delay involved in getting the proofs cor- 
rected by the authors resident all over India and beyond it was 
hoped that the Volume would he ready for presentation in its printed 
form by 1932. Unexpected delays however intervened and in the 
mean time Professor Pathak who was not latterly keeping the best of 
health passed away at Huhli on the 2nd of September 1932 at the 
age of 82. This was rather disconcerting and disappointing. The 
Editorial Committee however pushed forward the printing ol the 
volume, which is now being issued on Asvina Suddha Aspum, Sake 
1856, the Professors 84th birth-day, but also unhappily a few days 
subsequent to his second Death-anniversary. May the soul of the 
departed scholar accept as a kind of a Vaftmaya Sraddha this offering 
of piety coming from his pupils, admirers and fellow-workers belong- 
ing to different Countries and Nationalities^ but thus united in ex- 
pressing their appreciation for the sterling qualities of head and heart 
8 
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displayed in Professor P.uhakfs schahuly achievements no less thait 
in his simple and unassuming life and his honest and kindly 
disposition. 


# # * * 

My work of seeing this volume through the press was considerably 
lightened by the loyal assistance rendered by Mr. G. N. Shtigondekar, 
b A., of the Publication Department of the Bhandarkar O. R. Insti- 
tute, who read ail the proofs except the final. If some misprints 
have still remained uncorrected the reader’s indulgence for them is 
requested in view of the peculiar circumstances attending the publi- 
cation of this work. 


B. O. R. Institute, ) 
Poona, 15-10-34. J 


S. K, Belvalkar 
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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF CORRUPTIONS IN RGVEDA 

by Principal Vaijanath Rashihath Rajvade, m. a. 


( Quotations are numbered. ) 

It is a dangerous subject that I am handling. Anything that 
one does not understand is likely to be set down as corrupt. 
That is a temptation that ought to be scrupulously avoided, and I 
have done my best to resist it. This attempt of mine should be 
treated as an invitation to scholars for discussion. The text of the 
Rgveda has undergone no alteration whatever since its redaction. 
But what guarantee is there that the Rks reached the redactor in the 
form in which they had left the hand of the composers ? Even at 
the time of the redaction they were centuries old. It was a floating 
literature in all probability. Generations of bards had recited it. 
Slight alterations were quite natural. We come across only bits of 
what once had been complete Rks. Vowels may have been shortened 
or lengthened. 

(18) has been altered to 5# and farcT(t) to fir*: ; one vowel 
may have been substituted for another as (7) for gritty: ; and 
one consonant for another as 

mfNTfcr (2-4) for 
S®FT (6) for sjror, 

(9) for 

mtr WTrt (1 1) for ttpt 

(12) for 
and 

SUTTUT: (13) for 

In 15 has been altered to gs^:, 

in 16 t0 SKftr:, 

in 8 to ?rr, 

in 10 w: to wr^r:, 
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while 14 and ty are cases of redundancies which the metres' nmtst re- 
ject. The intrusion of these redundancies can be accounted for by olvx. 
only possible theory that Rlcs were committed to writing. Words 
written on the margin by way of explanation got inserted into 
the text by the ignorance of the copyist. Recitation would never 
permit these, insertions. 

I think vowel alterations and consonantal alterations are quite 
possible. They are due to mispronunciation which neither spoils the 
metre nor offends the ear. Keen intelligence added to Vedic learning 1 
can alone detect them. 

Irregularities are not infrequent in Rgveda. Are what I call 
corruptions Vedic irregularities ? If not corruptions, are they irre- 
gularities at all ? 

(T%?) 

(1) forag ftrv 1 

*r$r*T37or genr \\ ( ) ~ 

ftzzw JT?r sera; srs&r st^ft = Devotees or the gods- 
devoted ) praised st^ff ) the great all- 

known ( gfi ) Indra who grants wealth ( ). 

3 Fx 3 T Ta; or means to speak unto i. c. to praise, 3 means 

to praise and yet grsgnr is prefixed to ^rsj«Tcr without in any way alter- 
ing the meaning, The difficult words arc iparr srfft and f}pr:. I am 
not able to say anything about u’stt Pfft- But I think Art: was 
originally fitTf. srst Flit 'dTfytT. Sayana renders fift: by ^pf: 

and WAT t# by ft?ftT^ fiSTT- He is under compul- 

sion and must therefore interpret, 

(2) 3tr fr w?qrr% m%- ^r<jgrr?rr#f 3TScr«rrtr 1 

wfr fa n ( ) = 

*rra §^ft ft fassrT fa^fa wwifk 

fa nsfar. fa ?rc$r. 

The Rk seems to refer to the Rbhtis who ( desirous of ) 
making a path for ( their own ) immortality look their stand on, i. e., 
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had recourse to marvellous deeds ( m?*rrfor )■ By 

iheir power ( u|jT ) the great Rbhus ( wwftft:) occupy ( ik ) wide 
heaven ( trfSjsfr ). 

Rqptrrfb L meaningless. It must he RWnfSp Remarks on the 
next Rk will make this clear. 

(s) tf ati%aT 'd fq-fiTi tv jpft krd; frag- u' t 

ar srevsrr tr ^ f%v^ff jr: n ( y»^y»R ). 

tf am^rTT 3U%frt rtcf'aju The Rhlms fashioned the chariot 
of the Aivins ( ). I luve not found any reference to their 

creating the Asvins. 

^ fqmr VTcTg;: ( ). They rejuvenated their old parents. 

^ tTfTgj: ( )• They made a cow out of a hide and 

icstored the mothcr-cow to the calf. 

5Tfft = 3VctTT — hy their miracle-working power. 

^ I*SVR SfRT rVPfg: ( '<IR 0 >R )• 

% yfrcqT 3 TU 3 rrf«ir arogp- There is no mention of this elsewhere 
in RV. druarrrm ? Perhaps it means 

VTHgp. No reference it) this too. 

qp-ltp = separately or successfully. 

fsrw: nr; twRirfa Rjtr-' = these powerful ( ftw : ) heroes ( sr:), 
performed ( ^gr . ), = rtotorriA qurrm HRifvreTwftr m 

Wrrn (ijtw: ). must have been RirPTcR- Or rpr-T = 

IT + St'tfTtT- 

i^cmrr, arm^sr, stric stiff, ^nfrffr: and m^l refer to 
the marvellous powers of the Rbhus who are twice called rcrr i.e., 
wonder-workers, RtRtrn^T therefore is a word that we naturally 
expect in descriptions of tlieir deeds. Rrytrrfit originally must have 
been 

T~ occurs 4 times in RV. and except in VIII. 15. 10 has 
the meaning of rtrtr. Sayana in duty bound explains the word 
as meaning deeds that prevent one’s fall from heaven or that take 
one to heaven and in VIII. 15. 10 as Rturp ^UTfarfir: ^rf^ctTf^r, 
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wrt% ( WW " )> ^ih)> smnw 

^q - ), W‘. 0 sr3TT5UT : WW (^iRl^), 

( ^14 II ^i? II ), iww ( $»?U3 ), ?r*° ?wwrtr 

( VR»U ), ( SWfiH ) : all these show how wr?*r qualifies 

words meaning wealth, sirgfh (^<?>' s ) = in a member of 

the Ayu tribe that has a troop of children ; or perhaps in wealth 
joined to wealth, WTrcrur in one Rk ( ) qualifies under- 

stood. ^TTfqT^T in the present Rk at least has nothing to do with 
riches. It refers to the miracles wrought by the Rbhus. 

The question is, did the composers of the Rks mispronounce 
^qfyji fh, or was the corruption due to mispronunciation in later 
times ? 

(4) ^smtTjjrpj tfipjn*: gftqp. 1%^: ftrsffo fhqctmf^afl: I 

it wTrot i% mwn% ■=%&■ " ( 

gtmr- iwur 537: fhqui uurr atfasfr ffcrcr 5®: u^r^T- 

msr: stfV <#hr: ausd ^ri wfatr mjtrt w- ftr’rftp qiV 

r 5mir \ if uuftu: fa nw qfcgfoj fafwT > A w fa 5 *^ 

fa^Tfa ?3, ^rfa *wirfa ^k: . 

Agni serves the gods with fat or flesh that is offered into him. 

Who are the spr; ? They ( the Maruts ? ) decide to worshjp ot- 
to serve Vayu, i. e. Indra at whose command they performed all 
possible wonderful deeds, ^efqvtjtfh ought to be ^t^qrfa- 

(5) fa vrr 5t?mTT wWu srflfa > fa^mRrfasrfafa 11 °)= 

£ ?<U fa 5RRT ifalfa fa wfau: STfafa 5TO: 3U% I W%\ Utfa fa 5 *?! 

fa?«rrfa wumfa swi^ir ttgfa vjretnfa. 

^Wtrrfa is all right here. 

(6) 3T=tis>«rL iwt sRrnT §j«rrit^r: 1 

Stffa* fa ^ tf l " ir sftor: farefa ( R\\v\^ ) II = 

3tvr 3tsj f srafa n?a; tfhfac atgraft: amt: tra: aw afa fa avion 
*3«tf gpUR fctt: 1 T^«R?T m iTVT ifa fa^rffL ifaV 
V ^<^.sr ftrcfa = 
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Then thou didst thy first, grand (rrtcO act of heroism ) 
that at the very commencement (anf) ot this (amr) preparation 
( mentioned in the preceding Rk ), thou didst scatter ( tftrr : ) Su$ma. 
Then waters ( aftrtp ) let down ( ) by India who had gold- 
horses ( ) and sat in a chaaot ( rsflij-sr ) flowed (sr ) fast 

( 5 Ttn£ ), all marching together ( rrE*T^. )• 

dfaw sfhfn;. 3tw ml ? 5rfa*r: = mighty waters ; from 3| 
to grow strong, rrftj- + = to go together, = fast. 

The Vedic bards always referred to the power of their praises 
and charms ( 3 t§tott )• 

sgsjT is a suspicious word. I think it was gwfl originally. Cl. 
grjft ftm witnwfe g-rotur si%?nr ). 

If gpsij be genuine, whose strength was it ? Siyana says 
thou didst raise ( ifcir: = gr^TW: ) thy strength that diies up the 
strength of enemies ( gm = dimir ). As soon as Su§pa 
was pulverised and scattered, waters rushed down, That is the 

sense. 

) 

(7) srmiftT fmdt ystm sr^mrrcr: tn-ww ( ) = 

3t^r: gprarr: atm g^rn n Jtiwmnr: mfor = Just as young 
damsels surround or stand round a young man while giving him 
a bath, so waters pass round that ( son of waters, viz. am RNTW ). 

, PX = to give a bath, mfrrr apfafeNT says Siyapa ; but that is 
an unusual sense of ffo which means to smile, to smirk. Young 
damsels must smile, they must smirk. They enjoy the fun. ar^r: 
therefore cannot be the right word. Cf. aifV dfarr 1 

•swrw wmunut arfXnx C ). 

The word must be t^tt: amfrfl : must be ?tg 

ft ( ) 

(8) fir faW^RT ^TT NT f^ft NfTNT I ( ) = 

^ : mum mruri arfcHr £*r gm ?T=drfa: md wr = O 

Asvins, sons of Dyaus, you, by the miraculous poweis you possess, 
enjoy the company of the lair damsel, Suryi. 
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Several gods took part in the competition lor the Intml ol' Surya. 
The Alvins won her. She is the Sn here. 

Sayana renders %amr hy ^ and construes at with fair. The 
hvo Asvins are the two Devutas according to him. I think, how- 
ever, that ^swr at was originally ^amar = ^amt - tbrt 

tfa- A host of gods competed for Sin-ya’s hand. The Asvins who 
succeeded were in that competing host. By their success they are 
called sg'ffwft. also means a fair damsel. 

l ) 

(9) sr * 

^rtetfr faBRr fatft faynafrfrfammfWtTa: i» ( hi$i3 ) = 

far^rt fan - : srfofa 

f# srrr#: sn&t u rb: sr arru gfh- 

?^?tr: - sVsr: = ^gftr:. B!$wr: = full of flames. faum "lull 
of lustre or flames. ing«ftnrr fajfrt = of men. *r Trfa. 

An antecedent is wanted for R: 5TB: arvtnB vtrtr sr W 
nrfhr <?f# is what is expected and wanted, srritfa is evidently wrong, 
It was due to ) = r: fR3«r at far: swig; 

**fat Rwijipt fwatfarr mwwnro O^K) 

- % r*# W5iff : sw mv strut #fa: hr Rfa: trur r w ^nptrr 
jfaB srittb: r»#K sr orf?r r%. 

This Rk may seem to justify gfafV But qR comes in the 
way of the justification. 

- r Bfar#° r»% tfSr sRtmwrsr #% 1 If rrrt mm rthtuur, Riftft- 

fawifa Rf'H RRR « ( ) =s I 3T»^ B: 3RR»T ^ RWT RRRT =B 

R^TTR Rfa Rfar B#t#fvr: RSRtR stbIR srfa r£r &wr: 

RRTfVW r rrr RJRsr fa# tRt #% To surpass others in 
wealth and a multitude of Wave sons is a very natural desire. 

m fat^WTBTWJH B TTR faRRWTf Staff B: ( #1^(8 )~ > TTR* : 
#u ttr 3# faB#R b bt3t fa# m rrtw rr? hr., What inqre 
natural than the desire of out-shining others in wealth ? 

The arguments in favour of are stronger than those in 
favour of gfafa Bn: justifies the correction still more. That man to 
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whom Agni reveals himself innnedmkly surpasses others. The word is 
meaningless in the case of Agni sm passing other Agnis. The 
Rgvcda, however, is full oi megulai nios. Offences against Syntax 
are not uncommon. Though as a general uric thete aie antecedents 
tor relatives, sometimes the antecederu sentence is altogether 
wanting as in 7. 60. 4, 8. 3. 23, and 8. 52. 3. Sometimes the 
antecedent woid is undeistood as in 7. 39. 4. 

tr*v p=n$r? 5 - urfr* smsRftf t 

ft fvr mt gqurfkv nr??r •» ( ) = 

% sTfrsEffr ??sr q-^r vfirR's snr* 

^t ft f^r fvi qw Nirrw srTgvmr 1 fv *ror vppr mruf rtr errg- 
vRff fr«JT- Here q-^j- has no antecedent wiiatever, though it seems as 
though ct in the 2nd half were that antecedent. 

Nevertheless I think arf^R was originally 

I iw tv uqTV ( nv; ) atfft- 

aRVm% 1 vrt ^TCcTR: nu; 1 rSNr i^V-° R«rf%s In this render- 
ing Silyana leaves without an antecedent. 

(¥T W ) 

(10) f? wnsn m strar ranw^ rfu% 1 

ft r%V?TU%'t R'S itr Rrftqvr 11 ( ) = 

sRtr aRT; wrnrsr: ft*: ff ^ tmfr i Tri ftwti; mtum ft 

fersnsrh^'t R?sra; srffcra; ®nrcrr rhiw R*utr ffftfR- 

Rtvitv. it seems was a heaven above ( mf: ) stt^t • Agni originally 
lived there. Fie takes delight ( ) in Soma. Flis flames ( ) 

ever burn ( t%5T )• RRT + % ( of ^ ) + cr = iRTtt = R^. HT: 
governs the accusative, here 

I praise him in praises with my mouth ( srrt ). 

The Padakara considers to be one pada. But it does 

not seem to be so. % W : HW #= Agni has his own strength, 
tnjrg; and rvr both mean strength. The Padakara was misled by 
^rrrw% wiWr- msTvmr; ( ) ; but qualifies 

f*t here. What does qualify in the present Rk ? 

2 [Pftthftk Oom, Vol. J 
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oi - c is an adjective k iu the other 2 Rita where it 
occurs. What then is here ? 1 would alter m to ^ and., 

then the whole difficulty disappears, % tr^T : mu ^ mffir ss 

his, verily, is inborn ( *j) strength. g5T : = H?-' = We have 

such expressions as ^rg : ( HWl'® ) and *spx; after: ( 

m ( m ) 

(i x) srr mar 

wp* wfr q-cr^rfr; n ( Hindus ) = 

f Wrt : amra; ^ftRarrg: gents: srr ®rr gra > nr our ^ra. 

r^r: = 3T?tT<r 3Tf?t^R=CfTBrtT: = from heaven, ttt org wft - 
do not stay away. The corrupt word is star which ought to be tag. 
rag means down ; atg away. 

Cf. ag g^rt rg ftgmrg gr>-mufr gig wgrr em-gg; ( <sr»i^ ) and 
ffrsr % wt vmrr srZg tm war gf^rggMTn: ( ? °$R ). But 

ate gffar eterrr ( ) ; 

*r W wffcftnri W( ^sRrtrr faggr igmw : ( ). 

t zft)^ 

(12) ^nrr ft gg?ftert ttht %-mrfrgrFr i 

*g %gr irot frgg » ( ® ) = 

jgcr sgefrgf ggg mwr Tr^rr % %gr : ht fterer = Let not 

this rich ( ) king, donor to me of gold ( femmftgr ) mares 
( yrrfaf ) come to grief ( ftga;). 

occurs here only. Sayana renders it by f^rng-jftergi 
which means ffeatrgg gstemgi. sftfTteT has been shortened to tftgi 
for the sake of the metre. But really the word is a mispronuncia- 
tion of feympfrHt - The form foogg ( fern, rfr ) occurs nearly 65 
times in RV. Was fitengrftgf pronounced fcrmrgter by the com- 
poser himself or was it a later mispronunciation ? 
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(13) q?rr "sfonifft ft stnr qffnrfft qfturnt > 

S^r *ft|pm*r : •< ( ) = 

I w ?«■ mr Trrrf^r trf%rfft ■stfrnrfn ft mur qftvrnr ?nrr nr mi swrfft > 

fsjr *% <si wra; srunn:. 

= to bring down. =sg + fft = =sqtei = a shower brought 
down or let fall. qf^arfft = immense ; from q§; to shower. Indra 
showers down treasures of heaven. Cf. grg-; ^nr^r^kr < ftr?*rr £hrffi' 
ftr- ( ). 

The usual expression is itot 'rftorerr ; here and in r. 166. 14 
there is qffarar alone. 

From thy very heart, thou sustainest what is strong ( sftg ). 
But there is no merit in sustaining what is strong. On the contrary 
Indra smashes what is strong, q?j : o sjoufft qsrfft /ftqqr% 

therefore must have been the original word. 
Indra set his heart on tearing the treasure of Dyaus. 5 appears in 
such forms as qrtRC qft: etc. 

(14) /ftsftnrr ft qtrpstTT qr m^rer *npn*rFS g?qft 1 

tr?5wwft w<Tf^ftr ! ^Rurtr qrrftqmift 11 ( o 0^ ) = 

ft mmn, trr trrfft nr g-smft nr nrfft fft^rr fftsarrfft m srfft 
srarstn sranreqrfu 1 un. tremn stwjft WTiqpT nnmn 
$n n^n ns mu: arwur- 

spnpsUT = to be proclaimed, bruited abroad, = one of 

the 3 heavens, jq = immense, = stored, a^q + = 

didst discover. 

qjfft spoils the metre and is not wanted, 
fftstrr w n nraftsj F^rr = 12 syllables, 
nr s-mq = 12. 

q-Tmrn = 12. 

stq 3 p?<nt : wrrtr tnmft — 13. 
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The name occurs here only. lie was Indra’s rei p 
( si scr- ) as it were. There was a close friendship, even t elation. , , 

between gods and men. Sonic one did not relish the idea of a man""'** 
being Indra’s relative and therefore prefixed to by way 

of explanation. means a father in RV. which perhaps was a 
rock of offence to the interpolator. Who could tolerate a state- 
ment that a human being was Indra’s father ? But the word may 
mean a relative or a friend or better still, one possessed of riches, 

Pft ( ) 

( 15 ) rr; qr%^ atrfia: 1 

11 ( SRRih ) = 

r- tfm: SRjfte 3TT mff qf# 3T?cr 3tn%rf: HU; aft tTWit = 

Soma ( ) embraces that Soma that is placed ( first ) in the 

strainer ( afai* ) and (then) in the jars stt — 3t?a ! . 

Two Somas arc combined here. What are they ? ft ^crh 5 r>jtT 
5F5: fffth '&'■ aft (mm- ). Ill is explana- 
tion is not satisfactory, is suspicious. It must be g?g:. 

Indra is avid of Soma. y^sfra TRT% aja: is a frequent expres- 
sion. g?§ffta:ifa sfaa. ( ) slmws how Soma was an invariable 

accident of Indra. ^«rr ( SRR ) is not an infrequent 

expression. 

(16) «rer stRtmi fa saff; 31ft at**: t m- ( Wtfft )= 

^frw traw JTfftr strati iff ilamai asi ngr spff aprara atfttarfrata 
Sta fo ft a tT ^TBrt w: aTHiff Sflfftr-' SPOT: 5$fta 

( f(W : ). Siyana renders by spqxr:, But there is no such word 
as 3tfit in RV. of which sjgq-: would be the plural, apgq- is an 
adjective as in sTrat 3tfa: ) I afar: aftffrsfB: 

( epoiH ) 1 ^\fr at Btffft^a afffa: ( ) < stiff ana ( 3 RIV ) 1 

trot stiff ( W u 11 cih^r ) 1 <rarff&alr stiff at wg (vsi^vsi^) ( 

tarfr 0 stiff C ) i taafftr 3^ ( hiuri^ n «i<=i^ ) 1 atgff 

)• 

stgff therefore must be the form of the word here, so that it 
may qualify aa:. srgt, srfff and awai all these qualify aum 
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S.iyana has not interpreted which lie leaves out. The word 
really has no business here, srstrurg.- sn?; ffcr gzft 
here is all right. The composer of the sukta says : — Increase 
i. e. give fresh and long life and make the bard ( ) a possessor 
of thousands, ^rf^rgr in our Rk had some other word after it. In 
course of time that word came to be unconsciously replaced by 

( 17 ) srr #rm qft < 

) = 

^T3T; ) 3TT Ut<T &5<T 1 ( Tf^t ) qft ( ) ftT'SW < 

gfter UTUg 1 3T*5r: I ci ^ vt ’RTtTT *g*m; \ 3TTT gt I 

3<?tpw git 3rnrrr»3C < gefftr 

= Squeeze Soma, O priests, and pour him through the strainer 
into the water-jar, Soma who is as deserving of praise as the horse- 
like India, who like India gives waters, who is a hear in the wood 
and who floats in water. 

qft ( = through ) qf%%ur = through the strainer. Soma is most 
ofLen identified with Indra who killed Vrtra and won back waters. 
Indra is strong like a horse and deserves praise for heroic deeds. The 
water-jar is made of wood. As a bear sports in a wood, so docs 
Soma in the wooden jar. Soma is liberally diluted with water in 
which consequently he floats, sr or ^ = to float. 

“ uot wanted by the Gayatri metre which consists of 
three padas, each pada consisting of 8 vowels. 

3Tr =Bmr qf* f«n*frT = 8 syllables. 

. 3W U = 8. 

= 8 - 

is therefore an interloper. 


(i 8) spt&t i 

ijWvi^ff^fr^fFr rh^r gftrtT rrm^fr ii ( ) = 

( Indra ) has gold mustaches and. beard ( ff^ntsrrcr: ) and gold 
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hair ( gf% 5 fn ). His body is of gold ( srrw )• That warrior ( g?r; ), 
drinking gold-coloured Soma ( sf^r: ) grew strong ( aurfof ) by that 
drink ( ^ ). Possessed of wealth ( srrftT'fteW ) he leads ( ) 
people across ( srfff ) all ( f^<rr ) dangers ( ) by means of his 

gold ( ) horses ( ). 

What about jyft ? gff says Sayana. But g-ff means 

two horses which is against aorf^: which means by the help of 
many horses. I think the original word was gf^:. It refers 10 
Indra who has a gold complexion. Indra is actually called in 
3 - 44 - 3 - 



ARYAN MORALITY IN THE BRAHMANA PERIOD - 
by Bhaves Chandra Banerji, m. a., VbdantatIrtha, Professor, 
Huguli College, Bengal. 


( i ) Truthfulness — 

Iti dealing with the question ot Aryan morality the fhst thing 
that attracts our attention is Truthfulness. It has been extolled in 
the very beginning of at least two of the most important Brahmana 
works - I mean the Satapatha and the Aitareya. The entire Brah- 
mana literature is permeated with the ideal of truthfulness. It has 
sometimes been praised in the strongest terms possible and the 
leader cannot but admire the high standard of morality the Aryans 
had attained at that early age. We have got bright instances of 
tiuthfulness in the Puritpas and the Kdvyas but those of the Vedas 
are in no way inferior to any of these. The Satapatha Brahmana 
opens, as it were, with an injunction of truth. In the very beginning 
ot this Brahmana we find passages recommending truth and depre- 
cating untruth . 1 2 The Brahmanas of the Yajurveda begin with the 
Darsaptirpamasa sacrifice. The Vratopayana is the first ceremony 
o tic Puu>amasa saciifke. One ol the preliminary functions of this 
ceiemony is to take a vow to speak the truth and avoid the untruth. 

ie Aitareya Brahmana also begins with a similar instruction for 
speaking the truth.* 

Theie is a passage in the second Kapda of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, in connection with the Agnyadhana ceremony, where a very 
great importance has been attached to truthfulness. It says that 
tiuthfulness is a potential factor of the sacrificer which adds to his 
strength (tejas ) and welfare ( sreyas) and the want of which dimi- 
nishes these two day after day. One who is truthful will gradually 
gain in strength and prosperity like fire supplied with ghee, whereas 


1 * Itft TO* (Sat. Bra. 1,1, 1,1) and * % rfs* 

(S.B.1,1,1,5). ^ 

2 ftwmtifafrR ( Ait. BrS, 1, 1, 6 \ 
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a person devoid of truthfulness will giadually decay in strength and 
will be vile and degraded like fire sprinkled with water . 1 

The Agnyadhana or the establishment of the sacred fire is 
practically the primary ceremony of every sacrificer. No sacrifice 
can be performed without this sacred fire. The above passage of 
the Satapatha states that the Agnyadheya or the sacrificer who 
observes the Agnyadhana ceremony must, by all means, be a truth- 
ful man. The sacred fire being absolutely necessary for every 
sacrifice, and the man who has established this fire being required to 
be truthful, it is evident that the above injunction practically com- 
pels every sacrificer to be truthful. This passage refers to the 
Agnyadheya or the Ahitagni sacrificer and not merely to the 
Agnyadhana ceremonj r , so it follows that an Ahitagni should he 
truthful throughout his life. 

Here it may be said that the above statement that the Agnya- 
dhana is the primary ceremony is not a correct one, because, in 
all the Yajurveda Brahmanas the Darsapurnamasa has been described 
as the first sacrifice. But the answer to this question is that the 
Darsapurnamasa has been given as the first sacrifice on technical 
grounds only. The Pavamana Ifti is a part of the Agnyadhana 
ceremony, and this Pavamana, being an lsti, is a modification or 
Vikrti of the Darsapunjatnasa which is the Prakrti or the funda- 
mental form of all Iftis ( corn sacrifices ). The fundamental form 
must be described before its modification ; so, it is for this reason 
only that the Darsapurnamasa, the fundamental form of all Lsti 
sacrifices has been placed first in all the Brahmana works of the 
Yajurveda. Sayana has clearly explained all these points in his com- 
mentary on the TaittiiTya Sarhhita. The Darsapurnamasa is the first 
sacrifice to the Vedic expert or to the scholar, that is to say, to one 
who has to teach or to one who has to learn the problems of the 
Vedic rituals. But for all practical purposes the Agnyadhana is the 
first sacrifice to a sacrificer. 


i hit nr HfThtrreru u t-' tt?t wfsr h 

it hCct'# hut fyt it htIh w kmg; sut tTsjh ttIh 
TTtfik nfirt n nraTfr hut Tufru yr 

T: it: 'H'frTR; WH TWIT Hum 1 ( Sat, Bra. 2, 2, 2, 19 ), 
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In the next Katidika of the above passage of Satapatha it is said 
that the Ahitagni should be “ Vacarhyama " a restrainer of speech, 
and “ Na vadan jatu ”, should not ever speak, because a man who 
speaks much cannot usually help speaking an untruth . 1 In con- 
formity with this Vedic rule the Srauta Sutras also state anrta as 
the first thing which an Ahitagni must avoid . 2 The commentator 
Harisvamin states that this Vedic injunction for truth is meant only 
for the welfare of the Ahitagni.) Sayana concludes his com- 
mentary on this passage by stating that truthfulness is a part and 
parcel of the Agnyadheya . 4 

We find another passage in the ninth kanda of the same Brah- 
mana 5 which says that though a man who speaks nothing but 
truth may not be rewarded immediately by prosperity he becomes 
nevertheless a prosperous man in the long run. 

The highest tribute to truthfulness is however given in a 
passage in the second kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana . 6 At a cer- 
tain stage 7 of the Varunapraghasa ceremony the wife of the sacrificcr 
had to publicly acknowledge her adultery if there had been any in 
her life. This open confession of her guilt was rewarded not only 
by a simple pardon but she was accepted by her husband and the 
society and she was allowed to take part in the religious ceremonies 
along with her husband. The ancient Aryans gave truthfulness the 


1 rtj f stow £%'■> CTfhrT ^ i *r ft 

qfhftq- 1 qr suftfrrffcRifnr t 

| ( Sat. Brail. 2, 2, 2. 20), 

2 1 ( Kat. Sra. Sutra, 4, 257 ), 

3 I ( HarisvEmin's commentary ), 

4 fftara; I ( SSyaiia’s commentary ), 

5 FT ^5fT: 3TOt%? faitffcrm 

airerfo Bfr i%?rc ^ 

avi t ( Bat. Brs. 9, 5, 1, ie ), 

6 u ?=stffh ^1 vhtin =qt- 

rq-ti ?iw girRit t%t# q\ <rt: wh brt it 

bt ^ rrfmtl ?[#^<id i (s. b. 2,5,2,20). 

7 During the IR by the wife of the ’T^WI'T I 
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first place in the list of all good qualities that a human being may 
possess. If a woman had been engaged with a person other than 
her husband it was a sin no doubt, but if she only openly confessed 
it, her sin would be minimised to a great extent only because she 
had preferred to stick to truthfulness. If she suppressed her guilt 
and did not give out the truth, that would bring evil to her near 
relations. Such a sin of women which is greatly looked down upon 
■could be pardoned if it was only publicly admitted. A similar passage 
is found in the Taittirtya Brahmana also . 1 The Srauta Sutras 2 as 
well as this passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana go a step further and 
demand not only a general confession but also the definite statement 
of the name of the paramour or paramours. It is however interest- 
ing to note that for those women who could not give out the 
names of the paramours out of shame, an alternative had been 
proposed in the way of uprooting as many grasses as there had been 
the number of their offences . 3 

We should not conclude, however, from this that the Aryan 
society overlooked the moral delinquencies of their women when 
it was habitual or that illicit connection was of common occurrence. 
These texts only prove how liberal was the society and what a 
great importance it attached to truthfulness. 

These passages certainly referred to penitent wives who were 
habitually pure in their character but who might have, in an evil 
moment, for reasons well known to all, gone astray. We have 
heard of scores of such goings astray in the cases of our sages and 
have not only overlooked them but have continued to offer these 
e sages the same high position as they had held before they had com- 
mitted the offences. What we do in the case of the men justice 
requires that we should do the same in the case of the women. The 
Aryans were a just and liberal race and such casual moral turpitudes 

1 ysfrt tmr *r mlW sjbtrc, a# r sflVffr > 

(Tait. Bra. 1, 6,5, 2 ), 

2 “ fr tft jRPT Jfl'mrcNTfn' VHRHraRUg I ” aD(i again 

" # 5 |rrnTl^% ’’ | ( Eat. Sr. Sutra 5, 116 and 117 ). 

3 trff 3*ui%5TTcr h 31^3 > 

‘ ( Notes on Kat. Srau. Sutra ). 
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of the ladies as well as of men were judged by the same standard in 
their society and they were pardoned or their guilt was overlooked. 
But we are a degenerated nation now and so we overlook the mis- 
doings of our men but punish our women for the same offence in a 
deplorable way only because they are weak. 

Not only the Brahmanas but the whole lange of Vedic litera- 
ture gives a very high place to truthfulness. Every scholar is well 
acquainted with the famous Jabala story of the Upanisad . 1 

In the face of these bright examples of salya it is not a fact that 
truthfulness was known in the West first and the East learnt it from 
the West. 

( 2 ) Chastity — 

The next point that I wish to deal with is chastity. I have 
already noted that moral turpitude was not a frequent occurrence in 
the women of the Yedic society. On the other hand there are 
instances to show that chastity in ladies was highly appreciated and 
there are brilliant examples of fidelity and devotion of wives. The 
fifth Brahman a of the first Adhyaya of the fourth Kanda of 
Satapatha narrates the story of Sukanya and Cyavana. The 
moral of chastity given here is very high. Sukanya the beauti- 
ful daugther of Saryata Manava was given in marriage, by 
her father, to the decrepit and abominable 2 Cyavana. When 
the Asvins, coming to her with a desire to win her love, told 
her to follow them leaving her husband away, she replied 
“ To whom my father has given me I will not abandon him as long 
as he lives.” 3 What a noble answer it was ! She requested them 
not to vilify her husband for his deformities and prayed to them, 
divine physicians as they were, to cure him of his physical defects. 
Whatever a section of modern foreigners may say to the contrary, 
it is for this purity of character that the ladies of India had been and 
are still renowned all over the civilised world. 


1 ' L Narrated in the fourth kap(Ja of the fourth Adhyaya of ChSndogya 
Upanisad. 


% sftlGfs ) ( B. B. 4, 1, 5, 9 ), 

3 "if d i ( s. b. 4, l, 5 , 9 \ 
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( 3 ) Restraint and Moderation— 

I now pass over to the topic of Samyama oi restraint. Restraint is ~ 
absolutely necessary for a human being to lead a healthy and happy 
life. Health is the greatest wealth. To enjoy perfect health one 
must be modeiate in his habits and should not submit to excesses. 
We cannot keep good health unless we are moderate and restrained 
in respect of our food. There is a passage in the Satapatha Brah- 
rnaiia which shows that the Aryans were moderate as regards theii 
meals. 1 Moderate eating keeps the body light and '^capable of hard 
work ; on the other hand if anyone cats much and gets fatty there- 
by he becomes unable to work and is despised. The Vedic text 
refened to above says that one who cats only twice ( i. e. in the 
morning and in the evening ) gets a long life and his sayings never 
fail. This reminds one of the famous line of the great poet Bhava- 
bhuti — ^ThTTT 2-LirsrRT SfUTUfrf ■ 

It is interesting to. note here that in the ancient Aryan society 
the ladies did not take their food in the presence of their husband or 
other male members. The Vedic passage is ^uirtrf^T 
ssbr rerwfo ut frr shra ? wts msutwtr ( Sat. Bra. i, 9, 2, 12, in 
connection with the Patnlsamyaja ceremony ). In this connection 
the commentator Harisvamin however adds that k?udra-yositah, 
girls, do take their food in the presence of men. 

It is possible that the reference to the venerable name of Yajna- 
valkya in the above-quoted passage of Satapatha is intended to show 
a difference of opinion among the Rsis of that age. It may mean 
that this was the opinion of Yajfiavalkya, but there were contrary 
views too. As in a grammatical Sutra the name of a Rsi in it 
implies that the rule is an optional one, so in these Brahmana passages 
also the name of any Rsi in a particular passage sometimes implied 
that this was his opinion on the point, but there were opposite 

l * fwr =r 'tsrfi 

3$ if gfunmr =*ur rf rremg 

HS t*r *pt uigih ^ srt STtplft \ 

1 S. B. M, 3,6 ). tThip is a passage in connection with the 
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views. According to Yajiiavalkya women should not take food 
before men ; but according to others there was no such prohibition. 
The former of these two views was strict and the latter liberal. It 
may be inferred here that the liberal views were of the earlier Rsis 
and the strict one is of the comparatively later sages. The early 
Aryan society was simple and liberal and with the growth of social 
laws and the development of religious complexities it lost its original 
broad views and gradually became artificial. 

Such contrary views existed not only with respect to the 
question of taking food of men and women together, but in con- 
nection with other things also. Here is another instance. With 
respect to the Agnyadhana ceremony it is enjoined first that the sacri- 
ficer should pass the night of the Upavasatha 1 day wide awake and in 
fast 2 ; but, in subsequent passages 3 it is openly stated that there is 
a difference of opinion on this point and eating as well as sleeping 
on that night are allowed by some. Here also it may be suggested 
that these restrictions were of modem sages and they were not 
observed by others who had still retained the old liberal views. 

The performance of the sacrifice with a pure and devoted heart 
was the chief object of the Brahmanic Aryans in their religious life. 
They paid all attention to this point and the strict formalities and 
hardships imposed by later Rsis were not approved by some of the 
Rsis of the Satapatha age. It is very probable that the strict for- 
malities as shown in those observances of fasting and keeping awake 
on the Upavasatha night were unknown to the earlier society. But, 
with the advance of the elaborate character of the sacrifice, all these 
formalities gradually grew and developed till a time came when the 
Aryans paid more attention to these formalities than to devotion. 
The age of Satapatha was probably the transition period when the 
society was gradually passing from the simple ancient nature of 
devotion to that of artificialities. The Satapatha age was still the 


1 The day preoeding that of the 3pvtrwpr ceremony. 

2 Sat. Brith. 2, 1, 4. 1 ). 

3 l ( S. B. 2, 1, 4, 3 ) and ;rw)T^| 

( S. B. 2,1, 4, 7). 
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( 3 ) Restraint and Moderation — 

I now pass over to the topic of Samyama or restraint. Restraint is 
absolutely necessary for a human being to lead a healthy and happy 
life. Health is the greatest wealth. To enjoy pet feet health one 
must be moderate in his habits and should not submit to excesses. 
We cannot keep good health unless we are moderate and restrained 
in respect of our food. There is a passage in the Satapatha Brah- 
rnana which shows that the Aryans were moderate as regards theii 
meals. 1 Moderate eating keeps the body light and ^capable of hard 
work ; on the other hand if anyone cats much and gets fatty there- 
by he becomes unable to work and is despised. The Vedic text 
referred to above says that one who cats only twice ( i. e. in the 
morning and in the evening ) gets a long life and his sayings never 
fail. This reminds one of the famous line of the great poet Bhava- 
bhuti — ^cfhttT S’TOtTRi 

It is interesting to. note here that in the ancient Aryan society 
the ladies did not take their food in the presence of their husband or 
other male members. The Vcdic passage is ‘kRuritUT STTjj p aT f &q'fere; 
3NN ut m 5 wi uqurRR: ( Sat. Bra. 1, 9, 2, 12, in 

connection with the Patnlsamyaja ceremony ). In this connection 
the commentator Harisvamin however adds that ksudra-yositah, 
girls, do take their food in the presence of men. 

It is possible that the reference to the venerable name of Yajua- 
valkya in the above-quoted passage of Satapatha is intended to show 
a difference of opinion among the Rsis of that age. It may mean 
that this was the opinion of Yajnavalkya, but there were contrary 
views too. As in a grammatical Sutra the name of a Rsi in it 
implies that the rule is an optional one, so in these Brahmana passages 
also the name of any Rsi in a particular passage sometimes implied 
that this was his opinion on the point, but there were opposite 

1 ^rr arttpmtr 3 Rqfr retr htoui *13*^ ^r- 

uk k*rt if Hfnm =sr t kart fiwif wimMUw 

*r Nigrof ar at flstt \ 
[ S. B. 2,6 ). (-This is a passage in eonneotion with the fqusyRjz[§r) f 
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views. According to Yajnavalkya women should not take food 
before men ; but according to others there was no such prohibition. 
The former of these two views was strict and the latter liberal. 1c 
may be inferred here that the liberal views were of the earlier Rsis 
and the strict one is of the comparatively later sages. The early 
Aryan society was simple and liberal and with the giowth of social 
laws and the development of religious complexities it lost its original 
broad views and gradually became artificial. 

Such contrary views existed not only with respect to the 
question of taking food of men and women together, but in con- 
nection with other things also. Here is another instance. With 
respect to the Agnyadhana ceremony it is enjoined first that the sacri- 
ficer shottld pass the night of the Upavasatha ’ day wide awake and in 
fast 2 ; but, in subsequent passages 3 it is openly stated that there is 
a difference of opinion on this point and eating as well as sleeping 
on that night are allowed by some. Here also it may be suggested 
that these restrictions were of modern sages and they were not 
observed by others who had still retained the old liberal views. 

The performance of the sacrifice with a pure and devoted heart 
was the chief object of the Brahmanic Aryans in their religious life. 
They paid all attention to this point and the strict formalities and 
hardships imposed by later Rsis wcie not approved by some of the 
Rsis of the Satapatha age. It is very probable that the strict for- 
malities as shown in those observances of fasting and keeping awake 
on the Upavasatha night were unknown to the earlier society. But, 
with the advance of the elaborate character of the sacrifice, all these 
formalities gradually gicw and developed till a time came when the 
Aryans paid more attention to these formalities than to devotion. 
The age of Satapatha was probably the transition period when the 
society was gradually passing from the simple ancient nature of 
devotion to that of artificialities. The Sat&patha age was still the 


1 The day preceding that of the srrapijpT ceremony. 

2 Sat, Br5h, 2, 1, 4 . 1 ). 

3 3mm mtumm i ( s. b. 2 , 1 , 4, 2 ) and tpiuhN 1 

( s'. B. 2,1,4,?). 
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golden era of the Aryans ; but the decline had just set in. The 
&atapatha gives both the contrary opinions, but its leaning seems to 
be more towards the old state of pure devotion than to that of the 
comparatively recent state of rigidness. It still prefers to worship 
and adore and gives only a subordinate place to rigidness and 
privations. Devotion of mind was still the predominant factor in 
their religious life. It is for this reason that we find such passages 
as “w 5 | ^ =ErgaTT Nfff: ” ( &at. Brah. i, 4, 4, 1 ). 

Mere recitation of hymns would not do, but mind and speech both 
united would achieve the desired object and carry the sacrifice to 
the Gods. It was still a glorious day of the Aryans though not 
without the signs of those corruptions that gradually eat up the 
vitality and sound the death-note ot a great race. 



SAKAPUtyl THE NAIRUKTA — by Bhagavad Datta, b. a., Supbt., 
Research Dept., Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. 


Sakapuni is one of the ancient Nairuktas often quoted by 
Yaska. He is quoted as many as twenty times by Yaska in his 
Nirukta, once in his Parisista, and seven times in the Brhaddevata. 

Date 

Ordinarily Yaska is placed between the sixth century and ‘ the 
fourth century B. c. To me he appears to be centuries older still. 
However, whatever may be his date, Sakapuiii is at least a century 
or two older than he. 

Skandasvami, while commenting on Nirukta II. 8, says : — 

tproif sprEEPT Taint — 

i • • • 

This tradition about Sakapuni could not be referred to as a 
Pura Kalpa within a short period of a generation or so. 

I beg to differ from Dr. L. Sarup when he makes the following 
observations about the history of the text of the Nirukta,’ 

“Three stages of interpolations” 

“ We have thus manuscript materials which belong to three 
distinct periods.” 

( i ) D, i. e. the commentary of Durga, written before the 
addition of the pariiiftas and embodying the whole text of the 
Nirukta, represents the earliest period, i. e. about the thirteenth 
century A. D. ” 

Now the Parisisfas are not so late as to be later than the 13th 
century A. d. This may be infeired from the following. 

(a) Skanda-Mahesvara quotes Nirukta XIII. 13 while com- 
menting on Nirukta I. 20. 


1 Nirukta, text, prefaoe, p. 19. 
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( b ) Skanda~Mahe£vara invariably copies the commentary of 
Udgitha and Skanda on the Rgveda, while commenting on thc^ 
Nirukta. Here also in the above instance he is doing the same 
thing. So if there could have been any doubt about Skanda-Mahe- 
svara’s date, there is no such doubt about Udgitha. He belongs to 
circa 630 A. d. Fortunately, Udgitha also reproduces the same 
line of Nirukta XIII. 13, in his commentary on the same Rk. 1 

( c ) Not only Udgitha, but Durga even, who may belong to 
a period, earlier than the sixth century a. d. quotes on the same 
place, the very same line of the Parisista. It is rather strange that 
Dr. Sarup failed to notice Durga quoting the Parisistas at many 
places in his commentary on the twelve chapters. 2 

It will thus be sufficiently clear that tire Parisistas are sufficient- 
ly old. It is just possible these may be Yaska’s own work. And If 
so, it will be easy to admit that Sakapuni’s son even had become 
a sufficiently famous author to find a place in Yaska’s Parisista. 3 

Apart from the above, there is a stronger evidence, which 
clearly shows that Sakapuni belonged to the period of Sakalya, who 
is generally placed in the eighth century B. c. and who belongs to 
the period of Mahabharata according to me. The Puranas, while 
relating the history of the Sakhas of the Vedas, give important in- 
formation on this point, 

sfutugr rumr 1 

firsts =5*3$ nUrTTfra: 11 * 

11 5 

^ r-sforc: 1 

^3^ gfuurm i) 

alhlt 1 


1 Rv.z.n. 5, 

2 Of. Dupga's 00 m. I. 4, I. 80, III. 81, VII. 4, X. 23. 

3 NiruktaXIII.il. 

4 VayuLX.65. 5 Vayu LXI. 2. 

3 , Jf be a scribe's error for and ’rtffilp-: respectively. 
7 Vi$iju III. 4, 23, 24. 
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Here both Vayu and Visnu preserve the uadition of the com- 
posing of a Nirukta by Sakapuni. And they also express Sakapuni 
to be a near contempoiaiy of Sdkalya, the composer of the Pada 
text. So we may be almost suie that Sakapuni flourished earlier 
than the eighth century b. c. 

Sakapuni’s Nighanid 

Not only was he an author of a Nirukta, but he seems to have 
composed his Nighantu also, on which he commented in the form 
of a Nirukta. The following arc the passages from different authors, 
wherefrom this information is gathered. 

( a ) Durga ( sixth century a. d. or early ) writes while com- 
menting on Yaska VIII. 4 — 

This indicates clearly that Sakapuni composed a Nighantu, 
which also like the piesent Nighantu began with the synonyms 
of the Earth, Moreover it possessed a superiority over this work 
in detailing the cause of the order of these different synonyms. 

( b ) Skanda-Mahesvara makes the following observation on 
Nirukta I. 4 — 

1 uyrrmurm 1 smssfarcr » 2 

This word dasva.11 is not read by Yaska in his Nighantu, but it 
was read as a synonym of Yajarndna by Sakapuni, 

( c ) Skanda-Mahesvara observes on Nirukta III. 10 — 

f^trpsr i sksert: 1 faW 1 strrftrajflW p 

This particular quotation of Skanda is sufEcient to convince us 
that the Nighantu of Sakapuni was like the shorter recension of the 
present Nighaptu. It did not state the number of the words read 
together in one section. 

1 Of. JFrRTHt % 3Riq; ( s'atapatha II. 3. 4. 38, ©to. My view stated in my 

History of Vedio Literature, Yol, II, p, 132, that the Nighestus were 

based on tbeJ3rShmauas finds another support here. 

2 This quotation in almost the same words is also found in Vareruoi’s 

Hiruktasamuooaya. 

3 LevarSja Yajvan also quotes this passage on Ngh. II. 19, and he is 

most probably borrowing it fioiu Skanda 
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Sakapuni’s Nirtjkta 

From the twentyonc quotations oi" Sakapui.u’s work in the 
Nuukta, it is clear, that he dealt like Yaska on many important 
Vedic items. 

Space does not permit me to discuss those quotations here. 
I may only i efet to another quotation from his Nirukta which is found 
m Rgvedabhasya of Skandasvanu. 1 It runs as follows 

rrar =5r ^TT^yf^iRT Hufbuntrm maundl— 

‘ f nft i aranr crer mm umm- 

«rnq- suimm f^aftrlr « 2 

mrimrwg i 3 

?w w nf uga w3Trr < 4 
TTUrurfr tHg: 1 ” s 

T^rTHcggfTg-T^r— 

“ i 6 ff?r ! ” 

aiarnr a «rsr: ffar \ 

Rathitara Sakapuni 

Ftorn the verses of the Pur.Tnas, reproduced above, it is apparent 
that Ratliitaia was his real name, and Sakapuni was bis patronymic. 
A Rathitara, and his son Rathltaia, are both quoted in the Brhad- 
devata. But Rathitara and Sakapuni ate never quoted there, as two 
different authors although many other authors are. So it may be 
accepted that both these names refer to one and the same person. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. C. K. Raja I got six references to 
Sa'kpuni from the commentary of Vasudeva on Rgv. Sarvanukramani. 
These were found to be based on the Brhaddevata, and not original 
ones’. I have not, therefore, included those here. 

It will be a remarkable thing if we chance to get hold of the 
original work of Sakapupi. 


i jjv.vi.ei. i 

3 RV. VIII. *1. 18. 
5 gV. X.64.9. 


2 gV. III. 23. 4. 
4 gV.X.75.5. 

6 gV. II. 41. 16. 






A NOTE ON THE GHATOTKACAVADHAPARVADHYAYA 
OF THE MAHABHARATA- -by Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, 
m. a., ph. d., Calcutta University. 


The Adi-parva of the Mahabhdrata contains a verse which says 
that there was a Bharala-smhhila which consisted of 24,000 ttokas, 
of which the Updkhydnas did not form a part, It runs thus : 

Caturvimsati-sahasrlm cakre Bharata-samhitam I 
Uplkhyanair vina tavad Bharatam procyate budhaih u 

Mbh, I, i, 102 ( Vartgavasi Ed.). 

But the great Epic that has been extant since the days of Sarvaniltha 
of the Kholi Copper-plate Inscription is, as is well known, styled 
a Sata-s&basrl Sathhitd, and is interspersed with numerous updhhyanas. 
Even so, the number of ilokas does not reach the total of 100,000 
verses. As pointed out by Hopkins in his Epic Mythology (p. 2 ), 
the northern version contains 84,126 verses, excluding the Hart-' 
varltia. The southern version has 12,000 more than the northern 
recension and, without the Harivctthia, contains 96,578 verses or prose 
equivalents. 

Various theories have been suggested to account for the dif- 
ference between the traditional number roo,ooo and the actual 
number of ilokas in the extant version of the Great Epic. According 
to some, “ the attribution of a lakh of verses necessarily implies the 
existence, as part of the lakh, of the HarivaihSa." But the addi- 
tion of that work would make the total exceed the traditional 
number. This is particularly true of the southern recension. 
Others have urged that sata-sahasm is only a round number and is 
not to be taken too literally. But a third possibility cannot be 
entirely excluded, viz. the loss or disappearance of some upakhydnas 
which once formed part of the Satci-sdhasri Samhita. It was the 
addition of the upokhyanas which transformed the original Catur- 
virhiati-sO-hasrl Samhita into a Satasahasri Samhita. Is there any 
certainty that all these added upakhyanas have come down to us ? 
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A passage of the Ghatotkaca- Vodka Parvildhyaya seems to suggest that 
such has not been the case. 

When Ghapotkaca, the Raksasa hero, son of Bhimasena, fell 
down, struck by the terrible missile which Indra had given to Karna, 
and the Pindavas were plunged into grief, Kfsna is represented as 
saying : 

1 Yadi hyenam nahanisyat Karnah saktyft mahamrdhe \ 

Maya vadhyo’bhavisyat sa Bhaimasenir Ghapotkacah \ 

Maya na nihatah purvam esa yusmat priyepsaya n 
Esa hi Brahmana-dvesi yajna-dvesi ca Raksasah I 
Dharmasya lopta papatma tasmad esa mpatitah u 

" If Karna had not slain this ( Raksasa ) by his Sakti in the great 
fight, then it would have been my duty to slay Ghatotkaca, son of 
Bhimasena. It was to pLeasc you that I did not kill him before. 
This Raksasa was a hater of Brahmanas and sacrifices, a violator of 
religious rites and a sinner. Therefore has he been slain.” 

In the verses quoted above Ghatotkaca is described as Bi ahniaya- 
dvt'd, yctjna-dvefi and dharmasya lopta. Now, there is no npdkhyam 
in the extant epic which lends countenance to the serious charges 
here brought against the son of Bhimasena. But it is clear that 
stories about Ghatotkaca’s hostility to Brahmanas and sacrifices must 
have been known to the writer of these verses. Is there any evi- 
dence as to the existence of such stories ? Hcie, fight is vouchsafed 
from an unexpected quarter. In the Madbyama-Vydyoga, attributed 
( rightly or wrongly ) to Bhasa, we have the story of the pursuit of 
a Brahmana and his wife and children by Ghatotkaca who had 
received orders from his mother to secure a human being for her 
meal. The Sutradhara exclaims “ esa khalu Paydava-madhyamasydt- 
majo Hidmibdrayi-sambhuto Raksas&gnir-altrtavairaiii Bnllmava-jariam 
vitr&sayati. Bhoh l Kastam kaftam khalu palni-suta-parivrtasya Brclb- 
mayasya vrttantah." 

It should, however, be noted that the Madhyama-Vydyoga itself 
could not have been in the mind of the poet or poets of the Ghatot- 
kaca-vadha section of the Drona-parva of Mahabharata when the verses 

MahSbhSrata VII. 182. 26, 27 ( Kumbhakonam edition ). 
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referring to Ghatotkaca’s misdeeds were written. The epic slokas 
lefer not only to Brahniana-dve m but also to yajna-dvesa and dhartna- 
hpa, and the authoi must have had in his mind some updkhydna or 
upclkhyanct f where Ghatotkaca is guilty of all these teprehensible acts. 
That such iipctlfhyanas did exist is proved by the testimony of the 
author of the Madhyama-Vyayoga who made use of one of them for 
dramatic purposes in the same way as Kalidasa made use of the 
story of Sakuntala and Bhavabhflti that of Sii-Ramacandra. 

There remains another question-— How to account for the 
omission of these stories from the extant Mahabhatata ? We can 
only hazard a guess on this point. From the references to Varsa- 
ganya ( XII. 318. 59 ), the eighteen Puranas ( XVIII. 6 . 97 ), some 
of which treated of nnclgalct or future events ( III. 191. 16 ), and the 
Ilunas ( associated with the Persians — Hunah Patasikaih saha, VI. 
9. 66 ) in the Great Epic, as it has come down to us, it is clear that 
its final redaction could not have taken place befoie the Gupta 
period; while the mention of the iata-sdhciui-sathhita in a Khoh 
Inscription of a. d. 533-34 shows that the complete epic must have 
come into existence before the extinction of the Gupta power. 
The responsibility for the final tedaction, therefore, probably rests 
with the poets of the Gupta peiiod. The great dynasty of the 
Guptas, who claim to have revived the saciificial rites that had been 
m abeyance for a long time, contained moie than one prince named 
Ghatotkaca, and perhaps it was not to their liking that their name 
should have reminded of one who figured prominently in episodes 
of an anti-Brah manical and anti-sacrificial character. 



SARASVATI THE GODDESS OF LEARNING - by Haridas 
Bhattacharyya, m. a., b. l., p. r. b., Darsauasagara, Head-ttH*® 
the Department of Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Dacca University. 


Sarasvati figures in present-day Hindu worship primarily as the 
Goddess of Learning and secondarily as one of the sacred streams. 
The romantic history of the transformation of the Vedic Sarasvati 
river into a goddess may very well serve as an example of the way 
in which the mythopoeic faculty of the early Indo-Aryans worked 
to increase the pantheon. Of the seven streams — Gariga, Yamuna, 
Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaverl, whose invocation 
is supposed to sanctify all waters used for worship, Sarasvati may 
claim to have the holiest antiquity. The association with tlu 
mystic number seven comes down from the Vedic times 1 and the 
Avesta also mentions the Flapta-FIindu and the beautiful Haraqaiti 2 . 
RV. VIII, 39, 8 refers to the seven people whose sacrificial fire 
was supported by the rivers and RV. VIII, 96, x refers to the 
Sapta-sindhu. RV. IX, 86, 36 and IX, 92, 4 refer to the nourish- 
ment or purification of the Soma by seven sisters or rivers. There 
is no doubt that even though the number of sacred streams was fixed 
at seven, the individual members varied and that probably in the 
Avestan enumeration it was the Kubha (Kabul river), and not 
Sarasvati, that was included together with the Indus and its five 
tributaries 1. In the Puranas many long lists of sacred streams 
occur + and it is probable that the comparative sanctity ascribed to 
the various rivers may often serve to indicate the locus of composi- 
tion of the Purana concerned or of the part where the lists occur. It 
is also likely that the successive enumerations of the seven sacred 
streams — from the Rgveda to the Barhaspatya Arthasastra s — indicate 
the gradual extension of the Aryan settlement to the south, incor- 
porating within the number seven streams held sacred locally. 

1 JjtV. VIII, 24, 27 ; YV. ( Wh ) XXXIV, 24; XXXVIII, 26 ; KV. vn, 36, 
6 ; v. 43.1 ; Vis. Pur. IT, iV, 

2 Vendidad, Pargard I. 

3 MaodonelVs History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 141 ; YV. (Wh.) xxxiv, 

24 ( Griffith’s note ). 

4 Hat. Pur. XXII, OXlv ; Gsr. Pur. Lv ; Hariradula ooxxiv, 15 ; OOLVI. 

5 Bar, Ajrihatastr* ill, 82. 
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But while the assemblage of seven rivers travelled south the 
name Sarasvatl came generally to be applied to the easternmost 
boundary of the advancing Aryan settlement. It has been succes- 
sively identified with the Oxus, the Arghandab in Arachosia 1 , 
the Gandhara liver referred to in the Avesta, the Indus 2 , the Sut- 
lej 3 and the modern Sarsuti A The first two identifications are 
questionable, but there is some justification for identifying it with 
the other streams. The association of Sarasvatl with Gandhara and 
Gandharvas is pretty old. The Aitareya Brahmana refers to the 
bartering of Sarasvatl for Soma 5 with the Gandharvas, and Gandhar- 
vas are referred to in later literature as having tirlhas on her banks 6 , 
presumably because they were the exponents of music, song and 
dance. The strong current, the descent from the hills 7 and the 
possession of many tributaries and branches (whence probably the 
epithet ‘the mother of streams 1 ) 8 9 make identification with the Indus 
easy ; while the reference to the origin in the Manasasarovar 4 5 a 3 (an as- 
sociation with Brahma which made all streams issuing out of Brahma’s 
seat, whether at Puskara or at FUjagpha, Sarasvatis ) makes the Sut- 
lej association explicable as also the fact that the dry bed of a river, 
once probably a tributary of the Sutudru ( Sutlej ), is to be found in 
the States of Patiala, Bhawalpur and Bikanir I0 11 . There is no doubt, 
however, that from the time of the Manu Samhita and the Maha- 
bharata Sarasvatl" came to be permanently identified with the stream 
which formed the boundary of the Brahmavarta 1 ’, separating it from 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, It, p.437. 

2 vn. 95, 1- 2 : VI, 61, 2 (Griffith’s note) ; Y V. (Wh.) XXXIV, 11 ; Vedio 

Mythology (Macdonell), p. 57. Per contra see RV. vix, 36, 6 ; x, 64, 9. 

Maodonell’s His. of San. Lit., p. 141. 

3 J. R. A. S. 1893, p. 56, p. 59. Macdonell’B His. of San. LiJ;,, p. 142. 

4 Vedio Index IX, p. 4353. 

5 Ait. Br, i, 27. 

6 MBh. Sal. Par. XXXVII. 11. 

7 )JV. VI, 61, 2, 8 and 13 ; MBh. Vana Par. XO, 4 ; MBh. Sal. Par. Liv, 11 ; 

Mark. Pur. XXIII, 28. 

8 RV, vn, 36, 6. 

9 MBh, Sal. Par. 2360. 

10 J. R. A. S. 1893, p. 56, p. 59. 

11 Manu Smr. ii, 17 ; MBh. V ana Par. LXXXI1I, 4 and 6 ; J. R. A. S. 1893, 

pp. 493. 

5 [ Pathak Com. Yol. ] 
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Madhyadesa, Brahmaksetra or Kuruksetra, and which was lost in the 
desert. Whether this river ever flowed directly into one of the 
present seas or whether there ever was a Rajputana Sea into whirfr""* 
it flowed must remain for the present an unsolved problem, but 
references make it clear that it had direct access to a sea 1 and that 
if it fell into the sea somewhere near about Prabhasa, isolated pools 
of water survived for some time the disappearance of the stream 
itself and were regarded as sacred for bathing purposes 2 . 

There is no doubt that once the sanctity of the Sarasvatl was 
established she took the foremost place in the list of the seven 
streams. She is sometimes credited with seven sisters and at other 
times regarded as being one of the seven.’ In the Mahabharata she 
is said to cover the then existing Aryan universe in the form of 
seven streams at Puskara, Naimisa, Gaya, North Kosala, Kuruksetra, 
the source of the Ganges and the Plimalayas, 1 this being an ingeni- 
ous attempt to explain why the same name came to he applied to 
different rivers in different localities. Gradually the myth of a 
Sapta-Sarasvata tirtha on the Sarasvatl itself was invented s and 
even a Sapta-Sarasvata region was hinted at. 6 When changing 
times made Gariga the holiest stream 7 and local patriotism raised 
Narmada to the same status, 8 Sarasvatl came to be regarded 
as one of the seven streams into which these rivers divided them- 
selves. 7 A confluence of Gariga or Yamuna and Sarasvatl was also 
invented 10 — a supposition that served a very useful purpose when 
Sarasvatl disappeared from view. The drying up of no other river 

1 ftV. vii, 95, 2 ( Griffith thinks the Indus -was intended ). See A. 0. Das, 
Rgvedic Culture, pp. 2-3. 

8 MBh, Sal. Par. xxxvi ; Yana Par. Lxxxu, 11-12. 

3 IJY. Tj, 61, 10. 

4 MBh. Sal. Par. xxxyiii. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Pad. Pur. I, xili, 23 ; Gar. Pur. LXXXI, 

7 Sutra KptShga 1 , 6, 21 ; GIt5 X, 31 ; MBh. Vana Par. LXXXV, 90 and 66 ; 

Mark. Pur. xxxv, 32 ; Gar. Pur. LXXXI ; Ag. Pur, ox ; Mat. Pur. oii ff ; 
Mr. Pur. I, xxxvi. 

8 Pad. Pur. vi, 20, 21 and 63 ; Kur. Pur. xxxvlii, 8 ; Mat. Pur. olxxxvi. 

9 Pad, Pur. ii, 68 ; Bhav. Pur. xvii ; also Ibid. 

10 Pad. Pur. I. xvi, 3 ; Ag. Pur, Oix j MBh. Sal. Par. LXXXIv, 38; MBh. Vana 
Par. cxxlx, 13-14. See also Vedio Index Sub voce Plikfa-praeravaee. 
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seems to have caused so much grief, and as it is difficult to see 
what adverse effect it had upon local agriculture, the reason^ must be 
found more in the religious association of the river than in its 
economic effect. It appears that very early a desert belt was being 
formed about the river, for we are told that the daslputra Kavasa 
Ailu?a was driven by the Brahmans into the desert region 1 near 
about, when he came to worship there. Later on the river dis- 
appeared at a place which came to be known as VinaSana . 2 The 
natural decay of the river did not suit the fancy of the later writers, 
and so the myth was invented that Sarasvatl entered into the earth 
as soon as she came to the land of the Nisadas lest their touch 
should pollute her . 3 Elsewhere Sarasvatl is said to have disappear- 
ed out of spite towards the Sudras and tire Abhiras , 4 so sacred was 
her water and so exclusively meant for the Aryans was she con- 
sidered to be. But it is this sacred river that followed Kavasa 
Ailusa and arrested his progress at Parisaraka after he had been 
driven away by the insolent Brahmans, and according to Aupa- 
manyava, who is quoted by Yaska , 5 the sacrificial fire belonged to five 
peoples ( the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, the Sfldras and 
the Nisadas) whom Sarasvatl made to flourish . 6 

Now when a river can disappear at will it can also re-appear if 
necessary, and this device was adopted to suit the needs of special 
sanctity at different confluences. Thus at Prayaga and at the 
Pancaganga ghata at Benares 7 8 Sarasvatl is considered to be invisibly 
present, and further down at Triveni near Hughli a small stream 
gets the appellation of Sarasvatl to form a visible third in addition 
to Ganga ( the Hughli ) and the Yamuna ( a small local stream ) s . 
Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvatl form a new trinity in later cults and 

1 Ait. Br. II, 19 ; Kau, Br, XII, 3 ; MBh, Vana Par, lxxxii, 111-112 ; p a <j. 

Pur. XI, 56-57. 

2 Manu 8aih. ii, 17 ff. 

3 MBh. Vana Par. OXXX, S-5, 

4 MBh. Sal. Par. xxxvil, 1. 

5 Nir. iii, 8. 

6 RV. vi, 61, 12. Also RV- vii, 95, 2 ( Griffith’s note ) ; J. R. A. S , Vol. 20 

( O. S. ), p. 426 ; Er. Pur. xlix, 28. 

7 Sherring's Sacred City of the Hindus ; an acoonnt of Benares d 107 

Of. L6vi’s Le Nepal, p, 327- ’ 

8 MoCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 102, 
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a triple-headed goddess appears on the head of the Elephanta cave- 
figure of the triple-faccd Siva who combines in himself the trinity of 
the Hindu pantheon.' We shall see later on that association with***" 
two other forms is a most antique phenomenon with Sarasvati. 

From the Vedic times Whiteness 2 and purity? came to be pro- 
mitifcntly associated with the river and it is not improbable that the 
whiteness of the Goddess of Learning came by transference front the 
riVfefi itself. A number of things conspired to invest tlie deity with 
whiteness. Not only the river association but also association with 
learning ( which represents the sattva quality ) and association with 
Siva whose Spouse she was later considered to be, gave her an all- 
white complexion ; and her vehicles, ornaments and objects of 
wofship mostly partook of the same character. The lotus and the 
swan that figure as the vehicles, the cloth she wears and the vlna 
she carries, the flowers and unguents that are offcied to her, 
the ornaments she wears and the eatables that arc presented to her 
ate all white in consonance with her complexion which is described 
a's White like the kunda, the moon, the snow and the pearl. 

The tradition of purity the river carried from Vedic times. Apart 
from the fact that water gives bodily cleanliness it has always been 
used in Brahmanic worship in connection with the removal of sins 
committed at any time of the day or night in the apomarjana 
practice 'h From time immemorial the banks of the Sarasvati had 
been singled out as the most sacred spot for sacrifice * and all consi- 
derable sages had their hermitage there 6 . Gods and superhuman 
beings came there when anything specially sacred had to be done i 
and coronations were performed there 3 . There was difference of 

1 Gopinath Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part I, p 318. 

So also in Aihole ; sco Burgess : Cave-temples of India, pp 404, 470 
fehogavati with Hariisaprapatana is the third in Ag. Pur. OXI ; Mat 
Pur. ox, 8. 

2 RV. VII, 95, 6 ; VII, 96, 2 ; AV. VI, 51, 2 ; Vaj. Sam. 4, 2. 

3 . RV. I, 3,10 ; VII, 95, 2 ; YV. ( Wh. ) XXII, 20 ; Sat P. Br. XIII, 1, 8, 5 ; 

RV. VIII, 26, 18 ( the E3vets.vayav! probably refers to the Indus ). 

4 RV. I, 23, 22 ; VI, 49, 7; X, 17, 10. 

"* 5 Stas. Gr, Su- 23, 12, 23 ; Gar. Pur. LXXXI. 

6 Pad. Pur. I, xii, 111 ; MBh. Sal. Par- XL1I, XLIII- 
' 7 ‘ Mat. Pur. vn, 3. 

8 MBh. dal. Par ; XCIV, 50. J3ay R, Mitra, Iudo- Aryans, Vol. II, p. 37. 
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opinion about the most sacred part of the river ; but from Prabhasa to 
Syamantapancaka was a long stretch which was the most auspicious 
'for sacrificial purposes, and a Sarasvata heaven was even promised 
to those who would worship the Sarasvatl, especially at the Sapta- 
sarasvati tirtha \ She alone could absolve a Brahmanicide lrorn his 
sin if he would traverse the entire length of the river from the mouth 
to the source, i. e. against the current 3 4 * , and it is this pratiloma Sara- 
svatl that Balarama worshipped when in a fit of rage he killed Suta 3 . 
For bearing false witness in order to save the life of a person belong- 
ing to the four castes the offering of caru to Sarasvatl was a sufficient 
penance L For breaking his faith with Namuci, whose severed head 
pursued Indra, a bath in the confluence of the Sarasvatl and the 
Arunii saved Indra from the pursuing head as also from the sin J , 
and a similar miracle occurred at Kapalamocana to the sage Maho- 
dara On whose thigh the head of a RaksaSa had stuck. 6 7 In later 
literature sraddha was enjoined on the banks of the Sarasvatl.? 

The reason for this purity is not far to seek. Here hymns 
and sacrifices arose perpetually from the devout Bharatas 8 9 and even 
the origin of the world and the Vedas was sought in the same 
locality.? Her waters were unctuous with butter and she alone 
could undertake to supply Nahusa with that substance and milk for 
a thousand years’ sacrifice. 1 " Did not her husband ( for she had a 
colourless husband Sarasvat from Vedic times 11 12 and was therefore 
known as vlta-patni 13 ) possess lakes of clarified butter in the three 


1 MBh. Vana Par lxxxiii ; Sal Par. XXXV-LIV, xxxvill ; Pad Pur. I, xiii- 

2 Manu Sam. XI, 78 

3 Mar. Fur. VI, 3(3 ; see also YSj Saul. 1 ; Manu Saul, xn ; Br. Pur. 1. 

4 Manu Saril. VIII, 103-5. 

d MBh. Sal. Par. XI, III, 32-46 ; KUr. Pur. II, XXX, 22. 

6 MBh. Sal Par. xxxix, 4-5 

7 Mat. Pur. xxii, 23, 31, 38, 52 ; Cunningham’s Anc. Geo. of India, pp. 333, 

336. 

$ RV. ill, 23, 4. Maodonell’s His. San. Lit., pp. 142, 145, 155. 

9 Sat. P. Br. VI, 1, 1, 9 ; MBh. Sal. Par. XXXIX, 4 ; XLVII, 29. 

10 Br. Dev. VI, 20 ; BY. VII, 95, 2 ; MBb. Sal. Par. XLI, 31, substitutes YaySti 

for Nahusa. For Sarasvatl as Miloh-cow, see YV. { Wh.) XX, 55 ff, 

11 BY. VII, 96, 4-6 ; YV. ( Bl, ) I, 8, 1 ; III, 5, 1, 

12 BY. VI, 49, 7 ( 
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worlds 1 ? She was Bharati, for on her banks the Bharatas com- 
posed their hymns and performed their sacrifices and to her waters 
came gods, heavenly dancers and all types of beings \ Site is bounte-' 1 
ous in disposition 5 and is a great healer 1 . It is on her shore that 
Agni-Vaisvanara issued from the mouth of ’Videgha-Mafhava and 
travelled to the east s, carrying the Aryan religion of sacrifice to that 
region ; and it is she who conserved the Vedas by feeding Sarasvata 
on her fishes when •during a twelve years’ drought other Brahmans 
had left her shores 6 . Along with Ila and Bharati she forms the 
triple tongue of the sacrificial fire ', and because she was speech, 
pouring of ghee on her waters was forbidden s . 

The transformation of a river into a female deity was an al- 
most imperceptible process. In the special case of Sarasvati 
the Vedic tradition of being the wife of Sarasvat was added on to 
the feminine ending of a vadi. An early identification with 
Speech 5, which in its Sanskrit form of Vale is a feminine term, helped 
the process still further. The association with sound came not only 
from its being a murmuring stream but also because in the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas Sarasvati came to be identified with the speech of 
the middle region 10 ( according to Sayana, with the waters of the 

1 Bp. Dev. II, 51. 

2 MBh. Sal. Par. U ; XLVIII ; XXXVIII, 9. Maodonell, His.of San. Lit., p. 158. 

3 RV. VII, 95, 2 ; II, 41, 16 ; I, 164, 49 ; VI, 61 ; TO, B6, 3 ; x. 30, 12 ; i, 89, 

3 ; X, 17, 8-9 ; IX, 67, 32 ; also X, 184, 2 ; KUr. Pur. I, xxiv. 

4 YY. ( Wh. ) XIX, 12 ; El>. Ind, I, p. 248 ; MBh. Sal. Par. XXXV. 

5 Sat. P. Br. 1,4,1,10 (See foot-note in S. B. B. Series); B. 0, Law’s 

Some Kaatriya Tribes oi Ancient India, pp. 131-2, 

6 MBh. Sal. Par. H, 35-48. 

7 For the relation of the three in the Spri hymns, see J. R, A. S. Vol. 21 

( N. S. ) p. 885ff. and Vol. 22 ( N. S. ) p. 387 ; RV. n. 1, 11 ; ii, 3, 8 ; i, IS, 

9 ( see Sayai?a ) ; 1, 142, 9 ( Mali! as fourth ) ; III, 4, 8 ; I, 188, 8 ; V, 

5, 8 ; t, 42, 12 ; ix, 5, 8 ; x, 110, B ; YV. ( Wh. ) vin, 43 and XXXVUI, 2. 

8 S, P. Be. v, 3, 4, 25. 

9 B. P, Br, II, 5, 4, 6 ; III, 1, 4, 9 ; 111, 9, 1, 7 ; V, 3, 4, 3 ; V, 5, 4, 16 ; IV, 2, 5, 

14; n, 5, 1,11, Ait. Br. iii, 1 ; Br. Dev. 11,51; YV. (B1.)III,4. 3; 

BY. I, 22, 10 and YY. ( Bl, ) I, 6, 3 give different names. AH, Br. identi- 

. < fiea them with three vital airs. 
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interspace and according to RV, VI, 49, 7 with the daughter of 
the lightning ) and also with the second form of the thunderbolt 
In fact, it is she who created the thunderbolt for Indra out of her 
own foam in which a generous measure of melted butter formed an 
ingredient 2 . No wonder that in later lexicons all the synonyms of 
Sarasvati came to be some forms of speech A And because speech 
was the medium of revelation ( whence the name Sruti ) Sarasvati 
came to be equated with divine wisdom — the prajnaparamita of 
Buddhism — and became the wife of Brahma, the rcvealer of Vedic 
lore. Thus the Vedic and Nirukta statement that Sarasvati not 
only gave copious waters but also imparted wisdom 4 because she 
was possessed of many thoughts s — was a river and a goddess at 
the same time 6 — was securely established. An intermediate 
identification with the learned female seer Vak may also have 
expedited the process of identification A The river association so 
frequently obtiusive in the Vedas and the Brahtttanas recedes into the 
background and the aspect of the deity comes to the front. Vak- 
Sarasvati and Sarasvati-Vak are the forms sometimes met with 8 , 
and Sarasvati is repeatedly credited with having used her speech to 
help the gods in their attack upon the demons 9 and to cure them 
when ill 10 or exhausted 11 . When once the relation between Saras- 
vati and Speech was firmly established her status as the Goddess of 
Learning was definitely secured, and she became the mother of the 
Vedas '■ and the dispenser of all wisdom and clarity of speech 13 . 

1 Kau. Br. xii, 2. 

2 Ait, Br. I, 26 ; S. P. Br. Xii, 7, 3, 1-3 ; RV. vi, 61, 5-7. 

3 Amarako^a, Svargavarga, 151. 

4 RV. I, 3, 11-12 ; VII, 96, 2-3 ; YV. ( Wh. ) XX, 86 ; also MBb. Sal. Par. 

( VasSislha’s prayer ) ; YV. ( Wh. ) XX, 86 ; RV. X,30, 12 ; vi. 61, 4 ; Nir. 

ix, 26. 

5 RV. x, 65, 13. 

6 flir.ii, 23. 

7 Br. Dev. II, 84 and 86. 

8 S. P. Br. V, 2, 2, 13 ; YV. ( Wh. ) XVIII, 87 ; Ait. Br. in, 2. 

9 S. P. Br. II, 5, 4, 6. 

10 S. P. Br. V, 5, 4, 16 ; YV. ( Wh.) XIX, 12, 

11 8. P. Br. Ill 9, 1, 7. See also Ait. Br. vi, iii ; YV. ( Wh. ) xx, 56 ; see 

also Macdonald's BrShmapas of the Vedas, p. 133. 

12 MBh. SSn. Par. v, 12920 ; S. P. Br. iv. 6, 7, 3 ; Gar. Pur. xxxvu. 

13 M3r. Pur. LXX 1 I. 26-27; YV. < Bl. ) iii, 4. 3; Bat. Sap. ii, 36-28 ; Rur 

Pur. n, vi, 32. 
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She became at once the foremost of the mothers, the best of the 
rivers and the greatest of the goddesses 

A tradition ascribed the identification of Speech and Sarasvati 
to some northern region, and it is likely that the Pathyasvasti whose 
symbol was probably the Svastilu sign and Sarasvati whose symbol 
was the Om ( as the essence of the three Vedas) were so closely 
identified through their common identification with Vale that the 
northern seat of the former * came to be the seat of the latter also, 
and in sacrifices Sarasvati came to be worshipped on the northern 
side of the sacrificial field according to Grhyasutra and Brahmana 
injunctions, and the vanished river was itself worshipped on the 
south bank ( i. e, with the river on the north ) > where the popula- 
tion was the thickest A She is credited with having given language 
to the offspring of Prajapati s and Indra is credited with having 
made that articulate 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 , meaning probably that he was responsible 
for the first grammar of the divine tongue. 

The identification with speech explains why she is so closely 
related to the vocal region in later literature. She resides in the 
mouth of Brahma’; she is the speech uttered by Brahma or 
Prajapati 8 .' She is the tongue of Visiiu, the tooth oi the Bud- 
dhistic deity Padmapaiii 9 . She is the speech of Visvakarman 10 and 
to her went the tip of the tongue of the horse killed in sacrifice 11 12 and 
she was invoked in the tongue of a horse meant for riding 11 . She was 
to be invoked near the lips (and sometimes near the ear) of a new- 


1 BV. n, 41, 18 ; J. B. A. S. Vol. 2 { N. S. ), p. 19. 

2 Kau, Br. vii, 6 ; see also J. S, A. B. ( N. B. ), p. 231, xvil, 

3 Lat. Srauta Su. 10, 15, 1, 

4 Mbh. Sal. Par. xxxvn, 41. 

5 Tait. Br. i, 6, 2, 1. 

6 Tait. Sath. vi, 4, 7. 

7 Corpus Ins. Ind. Vol. ill, pp, 204, 208; Mat. Pur. XIIJ, 52; Papijin’s 

Kavyadarea, opening verse. 

8 MBh, SSn. Par. v, 6811. 

9 Mat. Pur. ooslvl, 37. 

10 8. P. Br. vii, 5, 2, 21. 

U YY- ( m.,.) xxxv, 1. 

12 Ag. Pur. QOlxxxvui. 
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born babe lor wisdom 1 and a wise man is, according to a popular 
verse, one in whose tongue (and not one in whose mind) Saras vati 
-resides. 

Very soon Sarasvatl became not only the presiding deity ol 
learning but also of fine arts in general, especially music, dance and 
song. The chanting of Vedic hymns by Udgatr priests gradually 
developed into a system of music 2 and the sounds ol nature and 
brute creation were imitated and organised into a system of vocal 
and instrumental music which, in spite of the ban on tauryatrika, 
survived in religious cults and popular diversions, and gods and 
sages came to be equipped with special instruments of music in couise 
of time. Music was supposed (like the Mahabharata) to form the 
fifth Veda when the four Vedas were prohibited to those not twice- 
born, and according to Bharata, music, drama, song and painting 
were equal to Vedic mantra 3 , So Brahma not only jevealed the 
Vedas but also taught vocal music to the Gandharvas, Huhu and 
Tumbura, dance to the Apasaras Rambha and the science of music 
and drama to Narada and Bharata '. So Sarasvatl came early to be 
invested with her vina and the earliest archaeological evidence of 
Sarasvatl worship— a stone image from Mathura now in the Lucknow 
Museum — bears a dedication by a Jaina blacksmith which indicates 
that it was installed in a theatre A Asvatara and Kambala propitiated 
Sarasvatl to get proficiency in music whereby they ultimately pleased 
Siva and got back Madalasa 6 . In Bharata Brahmi and other goddesses 
appear as natyamatrkas Of course, writing goes with learning and 
the script that survived also came to be known as Bralmii. And it is 
no wonder also that Sarasvatl should be the goddess for curing dumb- 
ness, lapse ol intelligence and memory. From very early times she 
was worshipped fortnightly or monthly by music, song and dance at 

1 sail. Gr. Su. 1, 15. 2, Iiir. Gr. Su, 1, 2, 6, 4. 

2 Raja Sir S, M Tagore's Universal History of Music, p. 51 ; see also 

MBh. Yana Par. XCI, j 4- 

3 Nat, Sas. XXXVI, 21 ; see also Br. Pur. XXXVI, 35 ; 8. P, Br. ill, 2, 4, 1-6, 

4 Raja Sir S. M. Tagore’s Universal History of Musio, p, 51. 

5 V. A. Smith’s Jama Stupa etc., pp, 56-7 ; Pausboll’s Epio Mythology, 

pp. 50, 78 ; Guerinot’s Repertoire d’epigraphie Jaina, p. 85, 

6 Mar. Pur. xxm, xxiv. 

7 NBt. SBs. iii, 59. 

6 [ Fathak Com. Vol.j 
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a temple where the whole village congregated As a matter of fact, 
with the gradual fixing of outlines and the assignment ot definite 
functions to the different gods of the pantheon the miscellaneous’"" 
powers ascribed to Sarasvati from Vetlic times gradually fell off, 
leaving only the superintendence of learning and fine arts behind. 

The matrimonial ventures of the goddess are so interesting and 
informative that without a knowledge of them much will remain 
obscure. At present Sarasvati is worshipped twice in the year in 
Bengal, once as a minor deity along with Durga in autumn and again 
singly at the close of winter. As in the former festival LaksmI is 
also worshipped as a minor deity there is no doubt that Sarasvati, 
LaksmI and Durga represent the saktis of Brahma, Visnu and Siva 
respectively. The association of Sarasvati with LaksmI or Sri and 
Devi or Gauri or Mahl or Bhiitni finds numerous repetitions all 
through religious literature 2 and is probably an echo of earlier triads 
in which Sarasvati figures even a triple Sarasvati being referred 
to in the Atharva Veda ♦. The worship of the single deity at the 
advent of spring has a Vaisnava association but here she is practically 
regarded as spouseless — a prototype of many a female seer of ancient 
times who lived on the banks of the Sarasvati, as mentioned in the 
Salya Pam, and who never cared for a matrimonial alliance. The 
Buddhistic Mahasarasvati is only twelve years old 5 , but the Hindu 
goddess is full of youth and was therefore required by later convention 
to have a husband. Bana invents the myth of Durvasas’ curse to bring 
her down to the earth where she bears a son of the name of Sftras- 
vata ( mentioned before as preserving the Vedas during the twelve 
years’ drought) and is then relieved of the curse 6 . 

But even in Vedic times Sarasvati began to figure as a goddess 
invoked along with other deities ? and supposed to be the wife of 

1 VStsySyana’s Kamasutra, rv, i, 27-32. 

2 Nr. Pur, Tip. iv, 5 ; R. Utt. TJp. v ; Ag. Par. i, 1 ; Mat. Pur. XXIII, 35-37. 

3 ?V. I, 188, 8 ; II, 1, 11 ; XI, 3, 8 ; 1,13,9; 1,142,9; 111,4,8; 1,22,10; 

V, 5, 8 ; V, 42, 12 ; IX, 5, 8 ; X, 110, 8 ; YV. ( Bl ) I, 6, 3 ; YV. ( Wh. ) 
XXXVIII, 2. 

4 AV. VI, 100, 1 ; sen Griswold's Religion of the Vedas. 

5 B, Bhattaoharyya, Buddhist Iconography, p. 150. 

6 Harsa Carita i ; Vis, Pur. m, iii. 

7 $V, II, 30, 8 ; XU. 54, 13 ; n, 41, 16 ; v, 42, 12 ; VI, 52, 6 ; IX, 81, 4 ; V. 43, 

. 11 ; VI, 49, 7 ; x, 65, 1 ; X, 141, 5 ; vii, 35, 11 ; via, 38, 10. 
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Sarasvat ' —a colourless god probably derived out of Sarasvati by 
dropping the feminine suffix. ( When Sarasvati became Vagisvari a 
similar colourless Vagl^vara was also invented to match her *). 
the Anvarambhaniya, Sautramani and Darsapaurnamasl ceremonies 
they were invoked together 3 , and when Sarasvati began to be 
regarded as Speech, Sarasvat came to be considered as Mind 3 ( out 
of which speech proceeds ) and interesting discussions arose as to 
which of them was superior s . It would be an anachronism to see 
in this Sarasvat a mere synonym of the sea into which rivers fall 
and whose wives they are supposed to be 6 for it does not explain 
why Sarasvati should be singled out for wifehood, especially as her 
connection with the sea was problematical, unless Sarasvati stands for 
rivers in general 1 . 

The most intimate associations of Sarasvati are with Indra and 
the twin Asvins s . In many a hymn Sarasvati and the Asvins are 
invoked together and it is they who advise Indra to slay Namuci 
forge the thunderbolt for him out of foam I0 , and tend him to 
recovery ”. Indra sometimes appears as the son of Sarasvati and the 
Asvins 12 and at other times the Asvins appear as Sarasvatl’s sons o. 
Indra sometimes appears as the husband of Sarasvati and 
even replaces Sarasvat as Mind when Sarasvati becomes Speech 
Sarasvati is the second form of the thunderbolt 16 and in Buddhistic 

1 BY. VII, 96, 4-6 ; YY. ( Bl. ) I. 8, 1 ; in, 5, 1. 

2 Ag. Pur. LXXV, 11. 

3 f$. P. Br. XII, 9, 1, 5 ; XI, 2, 4, 9. 

4 YV. ( Wh. ) XIII, 40 ; 3. P. Br. VII, 5, 1, 31 ; XI, 2, 4, 9 ; XI, 2, 6, 3 ; Kau. 

Br. X, 6. 

5 S. P. Br. IV, 6, 7. 5 j Anuglta, VI ; Ait. Br. IV, iii. 

6 Amarakosa, patslavarga 15, NSnArfchavarga 54; Medini, Tautavarga 200. 

7 RV. VII, 36,6; Medini, TSntavarga, 221. 

8 YV. ( Wh. ) X, 32 ; XIX, 6 XIX, 36 ; S. P. Br. xil, 9, 1, 13-14. 

9 RV. VI, 61, 3 ; X, 131, 4 ; S. p. Br. XII, 7, 3, 1-3 ; II. 5, 4, 6 ; XII, 7, 1, 12. 

See YV. ( Wh. ) XX, 67 ff. 

10 S. P. Br. XII, 7, 3, 1-3. See RV. VIII, 14, 13 and YV. ( Wh. ) XIX, 71. 

11 S. P. Br. V, 5, 4, 16 ; also RV. X, 131, 5 ; Vaj. Sarb. X, 34 ; XIX, 12 ; YV. 

( Wh. ) XX, 55 ft. and XIX, 82 ff. 

12 Vaj. Sath. XIX, 12 ; XIX, 94 ; XX ; YV. ( Wh.) XIX, 94 ; VSj. Sam. x, 34. 

13 Of Siirya aud Sarasvati-Vak { see Mat. Pur. and Skan. Pur.). 

14 Tail. Br. li, 8, 8, 4 ; YV. ( Wh. ) xxxvni, 8 and 18. 

15 S. P. Br. xil, 9, 1, 13-14. See YV, ( Wh. ) XIII, 35. 

16 Kau. Br, XII, 2. 
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literature a Vajra-Sarasvati makes her appearance. The three forms 
of the sacrificial fire appear as Indra’s consorts in the White Yajur 
Veda 1 . As one form of that (ire Sarasvati appears naturally also 
as the spouse of Agni with whom she is very often invoked 2 3 * 5 , just 
as she is invoked with the Manus for the same reason ( and Indra 
often figures as the foremost of the Maruts). She is Agnayt and 
Svaha, and Agni’s vehicle, the ram, is hers also. She is one of 
the rivers on whom the Ahavanlya fire begets the Dhisnis L In 
ancient times the ram or he-goat or ewe was her favourite sacri- 
fice *, and even today in East Bengal one of the popular diversions 
on the Sarasvati Piija day is ram-fight. Surya in later times figures 
as her husband presumably because he dispels the gloom of the 
outer world as Sarasvati does of the inner world and the twin 
Asvins appear as the sons of Surya and Sarasvatl-Vak >. It was 
easy to identify her with Sariijha, the wife of Surya as the word 
means wisdom and Surya himself is described as the triple Veda and 
wisdom is asked of him in the Gayatri hymn. Even Yama (who in 
the Avesta is represented as being the first to icccive wisdom of 
Ahura Mazda ) occasionally appears as her spouse 6 7 . All these 
associations are easily explained. On account of her healing proper- 
ties Sarasvati came to be associated with the divine physicians, for 
in the Atharva Veda she appears as curing the worms of children ^ 
and poisoning in general 8 9 , from which latter fact an association 
with Manasa, the goddess of snakes, was easily established ». The 
Janguli Tara of the Buddhists has the same function. 10 The Indra- 


1 YV. ( Wh. ) XXVII, IS ; XXIX, 33. For the association of Sarasvati with 

throes, see Mar. Pur XXIII. 

2 YV. ( Wh. ) II, 20 ; IV, 7 ; Br. Dev. II, 72 ; MBh. Sal. Par. XLII, 32. 

3 Br. Pur. xxx. 

i 3. P. Br. XII, 7, 1, 12 ; IV, 2, 5, 14; IV, 6, 3, 3 ; YV. ( Wh. ) XIX, 90 ; 
XXI, 46 ; XXIV, 1. 

5 Bhavisya Pur. XIII ; Rupa and Bala are the sons. 

6 VendidSd, Fargard II. In Mat. Pur. ClXXI, 32-33 Brahma bestows his 

five creations, including Sarasvati, on Dharma. 

7 AV. v, 23. 

8 RV. 1 , 191, 13-14 ; AV, vl, 100 ; MBh. Sal. Par. XXXVn, 28-30. 

9 See Raghunandana, Tithitattva ; Pancami, 

10 Bhattaoharyya's Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 185 ; Foucher's ERude 
sur VIoonographie Bouddhique de l’lnde, r. 89 ( whence Jangulika = 
poison-curer — _Arnarakosa, Pstalavarga, 11 ). 
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association through lightning and thunder for a river is quite natural, 
and as Sarasvatl became in course of time the goddess of all speech, 
"including diplomatic speech, the heavenly king had need of her help. 
In the Aitareya Brahmana her two breasts are called truth and false- 
hood 1 and she not only advises Indra how to break his vow to 
Namuci but also warps the tongue of Vrsaya in the pronunciation 
of the word Indra-satru so that Vrtra became the victim and not 
the victor of Indra 2 3 . The Agni-association was more natural for 
her banks always glowed with sacrificial fire and her earliest friends 
were Hi and Bharatl, the former being associated with gods and 
men and the latter with the solar rays while Sarasvati herself stood 
lor the middle region (the Sarasvats)A The Surya association is diffi- 
cult to explain, but an ancient tradition ascribed the teaching of the 
Yajur Veda to Surya 4 5 and latterly Surya came to be the representa- 
tive of the three major gods of Hindu Trinity whose wife Sarasvatl 
became in turn. 

In spite of other alliances Sarasvati has been primarily regarded as 
the Salcti or wife of Brahma, the revealer of the Vedas and the 
presiding deity of wisdom. She still retains the swan and the lotus 
as her seats and carries the rosary and books ( representing the 
Vedas ) in her hands K A bare hint in the Veda about the enjoy- 
ment of the daughter by the father 6 7 was expanded into the tale of 
Prajapati desiring his own mind-born daughter Sarasvati alias 
Satarupa 7 and growing four faces in the four directions and a fifth 
one at the top 8 9 ( which was subsequently torn off by Rudra ) 9 in 
order to gaze at the circumambulating figure of his beautiful 
daughter. Even his mind-born sons could not brook this scandal 


1 Ait. Br. iv, l. 

2 Sayapa’s Commentary on RY, VI. 61, 3. 

3 YV. ( Wh. ) XXVIII, 18. 

4 Br. Ar, Dp, 6, 5, 3 ; Br. Pur, lxvil, 22. 

5 Ep. Ind. VIII, p, 213 ; Harivamsa, XLI, 43-47 ; Mat. Pur. ClXI, 5 ; Var. 

Pur. XXXII, 14 ; Kur. Pur. I, iv, 39 ; H, Krishna Sastri, South Indian 
Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 185. 

6 RV. x, 61, 5-7 ; V, 42, 13. 

7 BhSg, Pur. iii, 12, 28 ; Mat. Par. ill, 30 ff. 

8 MBh. Anu. Par. XIV, 309 ; XVII, 121 ; Mat. Pur. IV, 38-40. 

9 Arohaeologie der Sudd ’Inde, Tome IT, p. 114 refers to a Pallava figure 

illustrating this episode, 
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and protested, whereupon, according to one version, he laid down 
his life. According to another version, he married her to one 
of his mind-born sons and Manu ( who in a different version 
appears as the progeny of the incest) ' is mentioned as that son 2 . 
Later accounts palliated this tale by supposing that Brahma divided 
himself into two halves - one male and another female - and holding 
that these halves were only reunited 3 . Elsewhere an allegorical 
interpretation was given to the whole affair and Brahma was called 
the Veda and Sarasvati the Savitri invocation t. Whatever be the 
relation, Brahma continued to be intimately associated with Sarasvati 
all through the centuries in literature, inscription and religious 
practice. It cannot be said that she was an ideal wife, for she is 
very often described as having a high strung temper, and when once 
because she came late to a sacrifice Brahma married the youthful 
Gayatri she cursed him to the effect that he would be worshipped 
only on one day in the year 5 . The rarity of Biahma’s temples and 
worship explains to some extent why Sarasvati assumed an indepen- 
dent status, for in a land devoted to culture the Goddess of Learning 
could not hut be frequently invoked and either she was divested of 
matrimonial encumbrances or readily other husbands were found for 
her. Still, even in Buddhism, Sarasvati was regarded as the wife 
of Manjusrl who resembles v Brahma in functions and attributes 6 . 
She represented the spirit of revelation in subsequent foimulations 
and continues to do so in present-day worship. 

It is natural therefore that when Visnu rose to eminence in 
popular favour an alliance of Sarasvati with him should he soon esta- 
blished. Even as early as the Vedic times Sarasvati and Vak ( two 
distinct entities) are invoked together with Visnu 7 and in the 
Anvarambhaniya sacrifice Sarasvati and Sarasvat are regarded as 

1 Mat, Pur. in, 44 ; Vis. Pur. I. vii. 

2 Br. P. X ; Vi§. Pur. vii Enr, Pur. I, viii. 

3 Vis. Pur. I, vii ; Agni Pur. XVXi, 16 ; xvin ; Bhav. pur. Xiv. 

4 Mai, Pur. IV, 7-10. See also Rao's Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part II, 

p. 244 ( App. B ). 

5 Tod’s Annals ( ed. Crooke ), Vol. II, p. 892. 

6 Voucher, E'tude sur l’lconographie Bouddbique de l’lnde, pp. 89, 108. 

Eor Sarasvati in Buddhistic pantheon, see B, Bhattaoharyy&’s Indian 

Buddhist Iconography, pp. 150ff, 

7 YV. ( Bl. ) i, 7, 10, 
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presiding deities together with Agni-Visnu The identification 
with Suryaalso helped the process of transference and Visnu absorb- 
ed much of the splendour of other gods in course ot time. So in 
the Mahabharata Sarasvati appears as the mind-born of Krsna 1 2 3 4 5 . 
In some Tantras Van! and Sarasvati became the Vaistjava Salttis ol 
consonants and vowels respectively A A close 1 elation with LaksmI, 
the goddess of prosperity and the wife of Visnu, from very early 
times helped the Vaisnavite transformation. Not only was Saras 
vatx herself approached for prosperity + but she and LaksmI were 
very often invoked together *. She is one of the deities that de- 
spoiled Sri of her riches 5 - an attitude that easily lent itself to the 
interpretation in later times that she and LaksmI were the two wives 
of Visnu 6 7 , none too cordially related, or that LaksmI was the 
mother-in-law of Sarasvati i and their relation was governed by 
the Pauranic prescription “ ma snusabhih samam svasrva visvhso 
bhavatu kvacit” 8 9 . This unfortunate relationship between prosperity 
and learning has been invoked to explain why all the world over 
scholars are proverbially poor. 

To what length the strained relationship between the two co- 
wives of Visnu might go is described with great details in the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana where an amusing story of domestic unquiet- 
ness is told Visnu had always been partial towards LaksmI and 
this was too much for the other two wives Sarasvati and Gaiiga ( for 
here Gatiga also appears as the wife of Visnu ), and as soon as 
Visnu was out one day a quarrel broke out and by mutual curses all 
the three weie converted into streams, viz. Sarasvati, Ganga and 
Padma. Here we have the counter-process of the Vedic belief : instead 


1 San. Gr. Sut. 

2 MBh. Bhisr, Par. 3019. 

3 Prapafioasara Tantra. 

4 Ait. Br. II, 1, 4 ; VSj. Sath. 21, 37. 

5 S. P. Br. xi, 4, 3. 1 and 3. 

6 Bengal images of Visriu have LaksmI on one side and Sarasvati on 

the other. B. C. Bhattacharyya’s Indian Images, Vol. I, p. 12; Ag. Pur. 
XXI, 23. 

7 Up. Ind. VI, 128. 

8 Var. Pur. VIH, 38. 

9 Br. Vai. Pur. ii, 5. 
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of a river being transformed into a goddess here a goddess is trans- 
formed into a river, which to the Pauranic mind was the more 
natural process. But more often LaksmI and Sarasvati figure as the 
two wives, one on either side of the same God, whether he be Vispu 
of the Hindu pantheon or Manjusn of the Buddhistic faith. ( Some- 
times Sarasvati is replaced by PrthvI or Tusti ) ", Sometimes their 
names are interchangeably used, LaksmI being regarded as one of 
the eight forms of Sarasvati 1 2 and conversely Sarasvati being called 
Visvarupa, Sri, etc. — names that properly belong to LaksmI. 
The use of rice with or without milk and of barley grains in the 
worship of Sarasvati betrays her association with the goddess ol 
com or the spirit of vegetation. Both LaksmI and Sarasvati are 
symbolically worshipped on com and books respectively and in 
some parts of Bengal an image, when used, is not immersed lest 
prosperity or learning, as the case may be, should depart. The four 
arms with which Sarasvati is sometimes invested, the lotus and 
discus that sometimes appear in her hands, and the worship of 
the goddess on the Sripancami day 3 4 which is sacred to LaksmI also 
( although Raghunandana quoting Vyadi points out that Si i may 
mean LaksmI and Sarasvati both ) + and the description of her as the 
Sakti of the Saihkarsana Vyuha of Niintyana s all ally her with 
Visnu. In order to explain why she was at all related to Brahma 
the Brahmavaivarta Pur ana in the episode described above mentions 
that after the quarrel of the co-wives Visiju sent Sarasvati away to 
Brahma and Ganga to Siva, bestowing on the former the uncompli- 
mentary epithets ‘ vagdusta ’ and ‘ kalahapriya 5 and calling LaksmI 
‘susllah 

The transformation of the goddess into the sakti of Siva whose 
spirit of revelation she ultimately became probably owes its origin to 
the theory that in the Iron Age there is no room for Vedic rites and 


1 Pad. Pur.Utt. Khap.ooLVil ; Ag. Pur. xliv ; Mat. Pur. aOLVin, 13. 

2 Mat. Pur. Lxvi, 9. 

3 Par. Q-y. Sit. Ill, 1,6. 

4 Raghunandana’s 1 ithitattvam and KriyBtattvani.' Other tithis i re 9th 

day of the DasarS ( Shastri’s South Indian Images p. 187 ) and the 
MBghI Pnrijtme ( Ep. Ind. V, p. 13). 

5 Maniramshodadhi. 
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that salvation comes from following Saiva revelation (Agama) 1 . 
_Alike in Kashmir and in South India he received extensive homage 
and in the former place Sarada with whom Sarasvati was identified 2 
claimed fervent devotion. Durga as a synonym of Vak appears in 
the Brhat Devata 3 4 5 and of Sarasvati in the Taittiriya Aranyaka * 
and the only goddess having any resemblance with Sarasvati to be 
found in the Brhat Samhita is Ekanamsa witli whom Durga is identi- 
fied 3 In the Saradatilaka, from which the present mode of worship- 
ping her is derived, the Saiva associations are obtrusive: she is Sarada, 
Varada, Parvatasikharajata, snow-white, three-eyed and with the 
crescent moon on her forehead, Later' compositions call her Gaurl, 
Sivakanta, Samkarardhaftgi, Bhadralcall, Mahesvarl, Sarvanl, etc., 
seat her on a lion, clothe her in tiger-skin and decorate her with 
serpents and the trident. The blue Sarasvati was a Saiva innovation, 
based probably on a Brahmana tradition that foi helping the gods 
Sarasvati- got a blue lotus as a reward. The Mathura image seats 
her on a lion which is the vehicle of Durga. If Brahma’s wisdom 
( jnana ) and Visnu’s prosperity ( aisvarya ) could be allied with 
Sarasvati, it is but natural that Siva’s dispassion ( vairagya ) should 
also be related to her in a land where the ideal of life has been the 
synthesis of the three. She is the Mahasarasvatl of the Buddhists 
and in spite of the many dark things ascribed to her at different 
times she retains the whiteness of purity or the blueness of immen- 
sity and depth and her associates are spiritual qualities of the mind, 
such as Prajna, Meclha, Smrti, Mati, etc . 6 . 

In later worship she became so much-a synthetic goddess that she 
outgrew all sectarianism and became the object of universal adora- 
tion, With the decay of Pauranic traditions it became possible to 


1 Mah. Nir. Tantra II, 7 and 30 ; KHr, F. I, ssix, 32 ; Br. Pur, XXXIII, 20 ■ 
Jxv, 57. 

2 For relation of SSradS to Sarasvati, see 8tein’s Translation of 

Kalhaija’s RSjatarangiijI, Vol, II, pp, 273-290. See also Fouober’s 
E'tude ... 1’ Inde, p. 89 and H. K. Shastri’s South. Indian Images, p. 139, 

1 DurgB ia regarded as an interpolation in Br. Dev. ii, 72 by some. 

4 Tait. Ac. X, NSray. Up. 34; Var. Pur. XXVIU. 

5 Bp. Saba. LVm, 38 ; Harivamsa COLIV, 22. 

6 Ag, Fur. 0001X ; Mat. Pur. Ixvi, 9 . 
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reduce the multiplicity of her hands 1 and to reduce her to human 
proportions. When toleration preached the identity of Brahma. 
Vi51.n1 and Siva the triad of Vedic times, of which Sarasvati formed 
one, could easily be fitted into the new scheme and by a happy inspi- 
ration Sarasvati was converted into tbe wife of Traipurusa 2 3 4 — a 
synthesis of Brahma, Vis nu and Siva. 

Before we pass on to consider the last transformation of the 
goddess into the impersonal spirit of wisdom we may refer to the 
concrete objects with which Sarasvati has been associated in course 
of her millenium-long history. The swan, the lotus, the ram, ( or 
ewe or he-goat ), the peacock and the lion have all served as 
vehicles according to tradition and locality and she has herself been 
worshipped in the form of a white snakes and there is a reference that 
she was herself of the form of a swan L The parrot has sometimes „ 
figured in her hand and sometimes as an offering 5 and the ram also 
has figured as a sacrifice. She has been offered ground rice 
( indrasili ), butter or ghee, rice, rice-pap, sour curd, thickened 
milk, barley mixed with honey, white flowers and sandal paste, 
palasa flower, lotus and jujube. The tenacity of tradition is shown 
by the fact that even today in Bengal many of these figure in the 
annual worship and scholars do not eat jujube ( badara ) before the 
Srlpancami day 6 . In her hands she may have rosary, book ( repre 
senting the Vedas ), staff, pitcher of nectar, lotus, sword, discus, 
bleached skull, gem, pen, vitra, goad, trident, bell, parrot, water-pot 
and the drum, as the Saradatilaka and the Tripurasarasamuccaya pre- 
scribe; but in present-day worship either vlna and book or pen and 
book are placed. A pose of giving instruction or blessing is also to 
be found in some stone images. 

We have already referred to the multiplicity of boons asked of 
her from ancient times, the most important being prosperity and 

1 B. G. Bhattaoharyya's Indian Images, Vol. I, p. 43 ; Ag. Pur. «eix; 

B. Bhattaoharyya’s Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 150; Pouoher's 

E'tude etc. p. 90. 

2 Ind. Ant. VTH, 22-3 ; Barth's Religions of India p. 181 footnote. 

3 Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, 

4 Rejatarahgiijl, i, 35. 

5 Baladeva Vidyabhusaija’s SShityakaumudl quoting KamalSkara; > see 

alsoEp.Ind.il, 194 , 

8 TV. ( Wh. ) X, 32 ( Griffith’s note ). 
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cure. But there is one boon that has persisted all through the 
_££flturies, viz. success in marriage. She has been approached for 
virility, 1 2 for promotion of marriage 3 4 * and even for submission of 
others ( va&karana ) J ; she has been invoked during the saptapadl 
ceremony and during impregnation * and also to descend into the 
mother’s breast during the nomenclature ceremony She has 
been asked to cure the worms of children and to give them insight. 
How she came to have special powers in these directions is difficult 
to see, but it is remarkable that her associates in this matter are 
Anumati, Raka, Kuhu and Sinivali — the earlier and later phases of 
the full moon and the new moon — an association that links itself 
easily with the worship of Sarasvati and Sarasvat ( to 'whom also 
unmarried men prayed for wife and children ) 6 7 in the Darsapaurna- 
m2si sacrifice. As the foremost of mothers to whom a thousand 
children are ascribed in the Satapatha Brahmana as the wife of the 
Lord of creation Prajapati and as the mother of rivers she was 
probably regarded as in a special degree qualified to promote matri- 
monial alliance, just as being Speech she was eminently fitted to 
bestow learning. 

From a synthetic goddess to the impersonal spirit of wisdom is 
not a big step and this transfiguration of the goddess was so effect- 
ively achieved that her sectarian associations almost totally disappear- 
ed from her worship. She is popularly regarded as unmarried and 
is sometimes described as an ascetic with the rosary 8 and bleached 
skull as her symbols. She is supposed to have no body in the 
ordinary meaning of the term for the letters of the alphabet form 


1 AV. IV, 4 ; VII, 68. 

2 Par. Gp. Su, H, 4, 8; Hir. Gp. Sn. I, 6, 20, 1. 

3 AV.VI.94. 

4 Par. Gp. Sn. and Hir. Gp. Su. 

3 RV. 1, 164,49 ; Bp. Sr. Up. VI, 4, 27. 

« RV. II, 41, 17; VI, 61, 1 ; X, 85, 47; X, 184, 2 ; YV. ( Wh. ) U, 32 ; TV. 
( Bl. ) m, 5, 1. 

7 S'. P. Br. IV, 6, 7, 2-3, 

8 For rosary as the symbol of abstraction, see Vaoaspati Mi^pa on VySs® 

BhSsya on Yoga Sutra ill, 6. 
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her spiritual frame. In the Tararahasyavrttika — a palmleaf manu- * 
script in the Varendra Research Society's Library, bearing the date. 
1626 Sakabda, she is described as being without quality, activity or 
modification, inaccessible to the senses because of her formlessness, 
and identical with perfect wisdom. She is further described as the 
spirit of evety auspicious quality and of the wisdom of the three 
persons of the Tiinity; she is neither gross nor subtle, unknown 
and unfathomable, ubiquitous and universal, partless and ever pure. 
She is the eternal manifestation of the Absolute Self 1 and identical 
with Prajnaparamita with whose invocation the Mahayana text of. » 
Vajracchedika begins. No wonder that such a goddess was accepta- 
ble to Buddhists and Jains also in their sanctuaries 2 as the peculiar 
Hindu flavour did not cling to her woiship. Today in millions of 
Hindu homes she is enthusiastically worshipped with reverence, all 
teading and writing being abjured out of necessity as the books and 
pens are placed either as substitutes of 01 offerings to the goddess op 
the SripaiicamI day. 


1 UttararSmacarita — Invocatory verse 

2 V. A. Smith’s The J aina 9tUpa and other antiquities of MathurS, pp. 56- 

5? ; Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnatb, p. 150 
Burgess, Cave-temples jf India, p.384. 







’ A FEW WORDS ON SVKIiJ — by Louis de La. VallAe Poussin, 

Membre de l’Academie de Belgique. 

All the students in Indianism are wishing every sort of sukha to 
Dr. K. B. Pathak. There are many sorts of sukha in Buddhism. 

1. According to Asanga-Maitreya’s Yogasastra, we have — 

x. Hetu-sukha, what is sukha because it produces sukha : the 
pleasurable object, the organ, the “contact” ( Sparta ) which is 
pleasantly experienced, the action which results in pleasure. 

2. V edita-sukha , the experience which benefits ( anugrahakara ) 
the mind or the body. This experience is sixfold, according to the 
organ, the eye .... the mind. It is again fourfold, as it belongs to 
one of the^ three spheres of existence, as it may be associated with the 
path of a Saiksa or of an Asaiksa. 

3 - Dubkhapratipakfika sukha. The notion of sukha arises with 
reference to the cessation of pain, thirst, hunger, cold. . . . This 
sukha is neither cause of sukha, nor sukha in itself ; it is sukha owing 
only to the fact that pain is stopped. 

4. Veditopaccheda sukha : it is the sukha of the highest trance, 
the samjnilveditanirodhasamapatti. We have here a sukha which is 
neither cause of sukha, nor sukha in itself, nor stopped pain ; how 
can it be sukha ? Because it is the momentary cessation of the third 
sort of suffering, the saiHskaraduhkhata, id est, the paramarthka or 
“ metaphysical ” suffering. The Lord has said that every feeling 
( vedila ) is substantially suffering : yat kimcid veditam idam atra 
duhkhasya ( Kosa, VI, p. 131, Sutralamkara, p. 13 1, Samyutta, iv, 

P- 213 ). 

5 • Avyabadhya sukha, which is fourfold : a, naifkratnya-sukha, 
the happiness of the man who leaves the secular life, for he is 
liberated’from the many secular attachments ; h. viveka or pramveka- 
sukha : the happiness (viz. prltisukha) obtained in the first Dhyana ; 
c. upasatnasukha : the happiness of the superior Dhyanas, which is 
produced by the cessation of intellectual exertion ( vicara and vitarka ); 
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d. satnbodhisuliha : when the saint is “disconnected” from action and 
from passion, ( kick, id est, “error” and “passion”, such as affection, 
etc. ) when the saint knows exactly all knowable object. This sukha 
is sukha , because, for the time being, the saint is no longer obstructed 
by the “ incapacities ” ( daufthulya ) created by passion, because he 
will later obtain the absolute and definitive cessation of [the “ meta- 
physical” suffering. 

ii. Vijnaptimatratasiddhi of Dharmapala. — Hiuan-tsang states 
that the Yogasastra, on certain topics, quotes and emphasizes the 
views of the SarvastivS-dins : mere “condescendance”, — ' The Vibhasi, 
2d at the end, gives the description of the fourfold drftadharmasukha- 
viharct : pravrajy&sukha, vivekasukba, upalamasukha, bodhisukha ( Kosa, 
vi, p. 259 ). Satiighabhadra has the same list and adds as a fifth sukha 
( of course, not a drftadharmavihdrasukha ), the happiness of Nirvaija, 
nirvanasukhi. 

These theories can be traced in the old Pifaka. According to 
Anguttara, i, p. 81, the pabbaj jet sukha is to be contrasted with the 
gibisukha, the nekltbamntasukba with the Mtnasnkha , last not least, 
the nirupadbisukha with the upadhisukha. 

iii. Buddhists agree on this point that the Nirvana is sukha. But 

the school of Asanga opens a new way to the speculation when it 
states that, while Nirvana -is sukha without being sukhasamvedana, 
happiness without consciousness of being happy, the Bodhisukha. is 
both beatitude and consciousness of beatitude. This definition is 
to be found in a treatise which belongs to the school of Asanga, the 
Buddhabhumisastra : but it belongs to all doctors who add to the 
traditional two-fold Nirvana ( the sopadhikfa and the nimpadhttesa ) 
a third and better Nirvaija, the apratisthitanirvana, ; the saint is per- 
fectly free from error and attachment ; every upadhi or “support” or 
cause of pain has been destroyed ; he therefore resides in nirupadhi- 
kfanirvfma ; but he continues helping beings, preaching, and busy 
with every contrivance of salvation : without any endeavour or 
exertion, but not without enjoying both his- perfect calm and his 
charitable activity. - ' - 

Bodhi is a sort of. lurya avastha. 



" AMITY — by Mrs. C. A. F. Riiys Davids, m. a., d. Liu., Chipstead, 
Surrey, England. 


The idea of friendship and of the attitude of man as friend has a 
history in the religious thought of India of considerable interest. 
A comprehensive historical treatment of the subject I have as yet not 
come across. It may exist; but I incline to the belief, that as yet 
European writings on friendship are too much confined to its history 
as limited on the East by Palestine. The Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics ( Edinburgh, 1908-21 ) exemplifies this in its odd and 
irregular way, in its article on Friendship. This starts with a dis- 
carding reference to Hinduism, as a religion tending to repress indi- 
viduality, the key to friendship lying in this. There is truth in the 
last clause, (cited by the writer) ; but there is a singular want of truth 
in the preceding clause, for which he makes no one responsible 
beyond himself. So he leaves us only one writer to deal with. It 
is difficult to find any religion in which the individuality of the man 
reaches the height and emphasis attained in Hinduism old and later, 
from about the 8th century b. c. onwards, that is, from the day 
when man began to realize, not only that Deity was fundamentally 
one, but also that man's nature was fundamentally That Who is 
Deity. So completely was this a consummation of the idea of 
the ‘’individual’, that Indian polytheism became ultimately an imma- 
-nent monotheism : — “ many the forms but all are One ” — • and, as 
inherently divine, the self attained a perfected singularity which 
excluded in language, for centuries, the use of the word * self ’ in 
the plural. 

This being so, we ought ( according to the cited clause ), in the 
old recorded sayings or mantras of India, to find so marked a reli- 
gious conception of individuality forming the key to a notable ex- 
pression in those mantras on friendship. We do find such an expres- 
sion. But we do not find it developing synchronously with the new 
word of that religious mandate. Man elaborates and embroiders the 
New Word, diverting it here and there to other mandates of the 
spirit of his age ; but the New Word is given him ; is, as such, not 
elaborated. Hence it is later, that the idea of amity between ‘ the 
8 [ Pathak Com. Vol. ] 
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self’ and ' the self’ found a deeper, worthier expression. But it 
will not have been long after the idea known as 'Thou art That’ 
reached and unlocked this further doot. That note was struck in 
the teaching associated with the Sakyamuni. 

I have said ‘ not long after’. This is not because I would see, 
in the records showing this teaching, which arc known as the Pah 
Pitakas, compilations dating soon after the compiling of the older, 
greater Upanisads, wherein we find the oneness of the individual, 
Divine and human, at its apogee. On the contrary, I see in the 
Pitakas compilations of a later period, ranging from the reign of 
Asoka till the last century b. c. I say ' compilations ’ ; I do not 
mean, that for the three preceding centuries a thesaurus of oral 
sayings was not growing in bulk. But the compiling these into 
connected 'discourses, vaggas, nikayas, ' books ’ — all this was later 
work, with which went an indefinite amount of editing. But many 
of the Sayings, surviving in a more or less fragmentary state, and the 
inspired mandates themselves will date, I believe, from an earlier 
day, even from the day itself of some of those Upanisads we now call 
pre-Buddhistic. The Sakya mandates are one thing ; the completed 
Pitakas are another. And just as, in those Upanisads, individuality 
in idea touches its highest religious development, so, in the Salcyan 
mandates surviving in the monastic elaborations of the Pitakas, there 
appears a new and remarkable development of the idea of amity. It 
was based on nothing less than a new ground for the cherishing of 
friendship between man and man. 

Friendship among men was not the new word. That was in- 
definitely old. Man cannot live in sodality without it, however cir- 
cumscribed be the group-limits within which it be exercised. Life 
is even now a matter of intermittent peril, but in earlier epochs peril 
Was chronic, as was also, more or less, famine. And it is in peril 
that the comrade-relation emerges most. We still know it in war, 
at sea, on the heights, in exploring. The friendship of the comrade 
comes then to a sharp accentuation, the after-sweetness of which is 
abiding. It is a matter largely of potential and actual warding of 
the bodily life as being in the comrade’s hands. If with it there goes 
a fellowship in ideas, purposes, tastes, in which mind may ward 
.pind, the comradeship becomes all the more that which we under- 
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stand by friendship. In all this the Indian had nothing to learn, 
rwhen there came to him the New Word thaL, as man, he was a son 
of God — that he as man was Divine. The warding forces of nature 
had annexed the term ‘friend’. Mitra may have meant rnihir, the 
sun in Persian-Aryan sources, but it was as friendly-divine that the 
Indian Aryan valued the word. And he pictured all that went to 
compel the fulfilment in rites of his prayer as a friend coming as 
ally to his help in a fray. 1 The old literature is poor in passages on 
friendship, but the friend is there, whether as God-comrade, in 
Mitra and Varurta, toward this bodily life, or as man-comrade to do 
no less. 

But when Sakya was about to be born, there had come a new 
note into the former, the God-comrade relation. This was a new* 
reason for warding life, In it life became no mere transient coming- 
to-be and passing-away of an earthly body. Man as inmate of a 
body, had been subject to, had exercized affection for, man as 
inmate of body. And not as friend only, but as husband, father, as 
wife, mother. Friend with friend, parent with child, conjugal pair 
mutually : herein was play of affection, covering both ‘ man ’ and 
body as ‘ priya ’. ( I do not include mind in any distinct way, for 
the influence of Samkhya, creating in India a separate study of mind, 
as not ‘ the man ’, was yet young, and although its powerful wedge 
had got into discussions, it had not yet re-shaped India’s thought ). 
But now there had come ' into the concept of the ‘ man ’ a new 
inwardness, a sacredness which, in Christian traditional diction would 
be best expressed by the word c sacramental in that of later Greek 
religion, by the word ‘ mystery ’. The Christian mystic of the Apo- 
calypse “saw the holy city coming down from God out of heaven, 
as a bride to her husband”. But the Indian mystic of an earlier era 
beheld with inner vision the God Itself taking up Its abode within 
the man. The coming was not new ; the realization of the Some- 
thing implicit in man’s nature was new. Once realized, the ground of 
that which was * dear ’ in the man was transformed ; the man him- 
self was transformed. No longer a * be-minded ’, or ‘ be-manned ’ 
body, doomed in a few years to decay and death, he was now akin 
to, nay, of the imperishable, the Eternal. He himself was the thing 

1 Satapatha Brahniaria, 5. 3. 7 ( Sacred Books of the East Series ). Cf. Keith. 

& Macdonell i Vedio Index ) art. : Mitra, 
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most prize-worthy in all the world. Bui not for his visible attributes. 
Within and of him was the value of values ; his body was but the 
shrine, the garbha of the holy of holies. - 

Was he then to live absorbed in himself, dear only as being him- 
self ? Not so, for the friend was even as he, a shrine of the divine 
Self. So was also the woman of his choice, the child he loved. So 
too for her was her child and the man of her choice. There was 
thus come, through a new word in religion, a new infusion of 
reverential tenderness into the relations of affection. And this new 
note we find sounded by Salcya, as the new basis of ethics, or the 
warding of man by man. In the Brhadaranyalca Upanisad is the 
prelude to this. “ That self (Brahman) is dearer.... than all else, for 
It is nearer... He who reverences the Self as dear, verily what he holds 
dear is not perishable. ...And in repeating this in a dying charge to 
his wife, the teacher says : ....Lo 1 verily not for love of all is the all 
dear, but for love of the Self is all dear.” This, as taught by (of, let us 
say,) his Brahman chaplain, the king of Kosala is recorded as repeating 
to his queen Mallika and then to the Sakyamuni. The latter makes 
rejoinder : 

The whole wide world we traverse with our thought, 

And nothing find to man more dear than self. 

Since aye so dear the Self to others is, 

Lei the Self-lover harm no other man , 1 

( SamyiUta-Nilulya, Kosala, 8 ; Udctnaih , I, 5 ), 

Read as a European will read it, this verse will not be appre- 
ciated. It finds the ground for ethical action in the inference from 
a principle, which he will call egoistic. And he will, if he be apolo- 
gist for ‘ Buddhism,’ try to explain away the force lying in the word 
Self : attet-', I tried to do so when translating the Sutta 14 years ago. 
It seemed then to me impossible that the Founder of Sakya would 
have taken the saying in the way a Brahman would? I now know 
better. I believe it is far more likely, that the original speaker 
of the verse used atta- in the sense in which the original speaker 
of the Upanisad utterance used Atman. I believe it is far less likely, 

1 According to Rockhill’s translation of a Tibetan recension of the Dham- 
mapada, in which the verse oited occurs ( but does not in the Pali 
version), the last line reads ; “hurt not others with what pains yourself.” 
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that the Sakyan used alia- in the sense in which the Pitaka compilers 
- came to use it, much later. For those two older speakers, the Atman, 
attar- was that More in each man Who was potentially the Most in 
him. And we shall come to see this is so, when we realize, that in 
the Pali Pifakas we have works, which, while they record half-for- 
gotten events of a long-ago, and religious ideas of that day in half- 
forgotten fragments, are themselves the output of changed and 
diverted ideals. 

Hlnayana Buddhism has been accused of egoism in its ideals. 
The accusation is not unjustified, albeit Indian ideals are to a certain 
extent involved, not Iitnayana only. But let accusers look to it, 
that they are not reading the modem West into the ancient East. 
They would not call it egoistic, to see the warding of the fellowman 
called for from devotion to God. They would allow, that for the 
Theist all men are, as sons of God, warders of each other as is the 
Divine Father. Yet this reasoning, with other emphasis, is just what 
that survival of original Salcya teaching bears in itself implicitly. It is 
something far above what we call egoistic. In and of each man is 
that Most Holy Thing, and it is with That, and not with a be-minded 
body only, that a man is dealing in his relation with another man. 
Tender will he be towards him and reverent, as were he dealing with 
a woman pregnant with maternity. There is nothing new in this 
idea for us, for the best of men and women among us observe this 
attitude, and teacli it, especially in the right attitude towards the 
child. But just now we are preoccupied with the brother-relation 
between man and man. We have not yet come to the mother-relation, 
or parental relation, which sees, in right intercourse, the man warding 
his fellowman as the child who is becoming, who will eventually 
become That who he is in germ. 

The brother-relation was not in the day of Sakya developed in 
India. The word of course, ‘brother’, was there, but never did a 
man call his fellow ‘brothei 5 , brethren’. Pie did not even call his 
blood brother by that word. He was just lata’. It is the Christian 
parallel on the one hand, and the difficulty of conveniently rendering 
the monk-appellatives ; avuso and ayasind, together with a certain 
scruple in fitting ‘monk’ to bhikklm , that led Rhys Davids, and after 
him present-day votaries of Hlnayana Buddhism to use the word 
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brethren. The Christian analogy was of course very strong, and 
the difference between ‘ monk ’ and bhikkbu was exaggerated. Early' 
Christians did address each other as brother, brethren. The very 
first public utterance recorded after the Founder’s death has the 
words “ Are ye not all brethren oue of another ? ” ‘ But, in Sakyan 
records, even when the Founder is seen tending a sick disciple and 
rebuking his neglectful fellows, he does not use such a saying, or 
such a word. 

And the ethic in the verse is negative : it is the ethic of that 
Other verse of the bee extracting honey or pollen without harming 
the flower, That the bee actually rendered service to the flower is 
passed over. This negative idea of well-doing — the keynote of 
Jainism and the main chord in Sakyan morals — was more ; it was 
Indian. Averting the undesirable was stressed more than bringing 
about the desirable. To be well was to be ‘ not- ill’. Had it been 
otherwise, the whole trend in Indian religious thought would have 
been different. For, now and then, a teacher tried to bring in the 
ideal of making the Better to become, of the New, the Added, the 
Growing, the Positive, but in vain. The teaching wilted and 
perished. This happened with the creative ideal worded as a Becom- 
ing More. This happened with man worded as becoming the more 
in his life as a whole, figured as a Way in the worlds. The simpler 
idea stuck fast, that man is, does not become ( only the body did 
that ) ; that man as the Highest was the Not-perishing, the Unchang- 
ing, the Stable. We too are a conservative people, we of Europe, 
but as compared with India we are less so. We have found the 
word for the motor of change : — the c will ’. India never found it, 
that is, she lost the Aryan root-idea. I have said this elsewhere. 
She chose on the whole the way of the negative in her self-expres- 
sion, and with this result, that the possibilities conceivable for man 
in his becoming were more and more tied down to life on earth. 

But in its first days Sakya was little touched by these limita- 
tions. Its most noteworthy ideas were positively worded. Always 
it strove to express a More in the man ; this was developed later in 
the theory of the Arhan, a word which at its birth meant nothing 


1 Speech of Stephen, the Martyr. 
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more than 'fit for’, ‘suitable’, ‘worthy’, as applied to this or that. It 
described the man, not as ‘is’ or ‘is not’, but as becoming. It figured 
that becoming as a Way through life as a whole to the consumma 
tion, and man the wayfarer as so far unfinished ; as the To Be. It 
strove to make good the want of words for will and choice by 
notable idioms of energy. And the man’s recognition of fellowman 
as co-wayfarer was most worthily expressed as a suffusing of the 
more-that-was-He into that fellowman : — amity, pity, joy, poise. 
With the four as not originally Sakyan, but as adopted very early by 
the founders I have dealt elsewhere. 

Of the four, amity, mettd is by far the most frequent in the re- 
cords. And it is only in mettd, that we come upon the idea of a 
relation between man and man, which is independent of all social 
and worldly relations. It was the more in man calling to the more 
in man. The comradeship of body and mind of which I spoke at 
first is usually worded by mhdya. But mettd only appears with the 
distinctive qualification of ‘ freedom of mind, or purpose ’ : ceto- 
vimutti. In mettd the man, the Self, met the man, the Self, divested 
of other relations. 

Hence the accompanying belief in its tremendous possibilities, 
namely, the power of warding off harm from threatening foe or 
beast. It was only the mother-love in a beast which was held to 
have this potency. I will return to this. 

It is interesting to trace the influence of monasticism on the 
cult of mettd. Cut off from all human relations save those of friend 
with friend, and of teacher and pupil, monastic life will have served 
as a stimulus to that amity which was solely and absolutely dis- 
interested, at least in theory. I can well believe, that monastic 
Buddhism, even with its wilted concept of the self, availed in this 
way of monk-life to hand down the original emphasis on amity. 
Buddhist monks were no less notorious for quarrelsomeness than the 
monks of other cults ; but then it is the quarrels that get into the 
records as calling for rules. The Samgha upheld the importance of 
mettd and left that as a worthy legacy to India. But it was a foster- 
ing of the virtue in unhealthy, in hot-house conditions. It could 
not attain wholesome, sturdy growth save when the man, in midst 
of other human relations, asserted and fostered the culture of the 
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one relation which distinguished him as veiy man, and was based on 
the ultimately true attitude towards his nature and his life : — the 
man as bearing about in him the true Kinsman, the true Friend, 
That Who he is coming to be. We should not expect to see the 
plant of friendship fosteicd by monastic conditions developing 
between monk and layman ; it did not. But neither should we 
expect to find it developing between monk and monk; it did not. 

I do not say it was not held in lip-woith, and, among chosen spirits, 
in more than that. The Anthologies here and there bear witness to 
this, the only eloquent testimony being that of a notable woman, 
the Founder’s aunt : — 

Hi addhaviriye pahi latte niccath dalhaparaMame 
samagge savake passci !...esd Buddhiiua vandand ! 

Behold the disciples in concord ever, with strenuous energy 
and the self established, stoutly advancing — 

this is the ( true ) worship of Buddhas I ( Thengdlhd, 161) 
And in such lines as those ascribed to a disciple of Gotama, Upasena : 

miticim idha balydijaik sikkhdvipuJaiii sanuUlimam 

siiswsa ca ganlnaiu : esa samaijassa ptilirapaih ( TherctgAlla ) 

we get the term, elsewhere called halyiiiiaviillaltt, expressive of that 
amity between man and man as such, which our own Jeremy Taylor 
well expressed as “ made, not by nature, not by contract, not by 
interest, but by souh.” In other words, growing not out of juxtapo- 
sition of circpm stances, nor out of worldly relations, but out of an 
appreciation of the man by the man. In such a relation, as Emerson 
well said, unaware perhaps how well it fitted the case for India, “truth 
and tenderness are the main elements ” 1 : truth about that which each 
sees in the man, and tenderness for That holy thing Who he as 
man is. 

But when we look for particular cases of such friendship in Pali 
literature, the absence of them is striking. I can cite no lovely lines 
like those of David to Jonathan, nor episodes which in another poet 
would have called forth such an utterance. Metta was indeed highly 
valued, and was, with the fourth vihara, ‘ poise as pity and joy were 
not,- a qualification in ‘ supra-mundane ’ ( lohtlara ) training ; never- 
theless the accepted definition of the Arahan was that of the .lone 

' l "I owe these two oitatidhs to the art. : Friendship, E. R. E, 
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man : eko, adutiyo, un-seconded : eko v(lpakatiho,...t,ad anuttaram brah- 
macariya-pariyo miam . . . .vihilu. And to the question : Who is the 
man’s second ( i. e., mate ) ? the answer is Faith : — 

Saddha. dutiya purisassa hoti ( SamyiUta-Nikaya , I, p. 38 , P.T.S.J. 
Nor was mettci likely to be appreciated in its true worth as the 
ideal relation between man and man in a teaching, where the reality 
of the man was being ever more sapped at the root. The worth of 
it, especially in the Biahmaviharas, could only be maintained by an 
implicit belief in the reality of the man, when body and mind were 
discounted. It thus involved a perpetual unspoken contradiction 
between theory and ideal practice. 

I judge then, that, in the high, the new value placed in mettfl 
patent in the Pali scriptures, we have the surviving outcome of a 
gospel, pteached by Gotama and his men ( most of whom were 
Brahmans ), who were themselves filled with amity toward men, 
who had accepted the cunent Brahman ideal of the man as akin to 
Deity, and who sought to advance it by seeing man so conceived as 
not just being , but as in a way or process of becoming That. And the 
monk-vehicle of that gospel, in developing into an ever larger, more 
self-contained world of monks, was on the one hand in a position to 
force the growth of metla, on the other was, both by their artificial 
sodality and by their repudiation of the man’s reality qui man, only 
able to maintain the tradition, but were not capable of producing 
really fine cultures of the relation. 

There is one interesting, and in a way anomalous handling of 
the subject of amity — this time in post-canonical writing— where im- 
perfect treatment is due to lack of fit words, and I may add, lack of 
exploding a new and useful word. I invited comment on this a few 
years ago 1 and received none. I wdl here be my own commentator. 

In the Dilemmas section of the Milindapanha this point is 
raised : Of the eleven benefits accruing to the man who fully 
‘ makes-become ’ amity, one is, in that Sutta passage, said to be his 
immunity from harm through fire, poison, or weapon. Now in the 
Sanaa Jataka, Sanaa so practised mettcl, yet was he all but mortally 
wounded by an arrow. Either then the Sutta has a false statement, 
or the metta is falsely ascribed to Sanaa. 

1 JRAS. 1924, p. 442. 

9 f Rathafc Com, Vol. J 
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The problem, on die surface ol it, is ool luul to solve. At the 
moment of the arrow piercing him, Snraa was not sending out watte; 
he was engaged in di awing water. Incidentally it is interesting to 
note, that the writer had in mind ( or betore him ) a different version 
of the story, m which Sauna is represented as distuibed by the upset 
of his water jar. In the version we know, he is acting with utmost 
calm and poise. None the less he was not practising metta at the 
moment, and the explanation is not invalid. You must, says the 
apologist, hold a tarn-root in your hand to be invisible ; you must enter 
the cave in rain, would you not get wet. You must be willing mem, 
for it to make you immune. 

But the last clause is not so worded. The words are : “These 
are not virtues ( i. e., the eleven benefits ) of the man ( n’ete gw id 
puggalassa. ) ; these virtues aie of a making metta to become* ( metU- 
bh&vanaya’ ete guv a ). 

Now here, as I suggested, the apologist lands himself in a worse 
crux than that which he tried to solve. He has divoiced the man 
who calls up, or makes become, from that which is his work. '■The 
causative bhav- is hereby stultified ; the right word would be bbav- 1 
a becoming of metta. But unless we make a goddess, a Kwanyin, 
of the idea metta, or a divine Idea of a Platonic sort— -and there is 
nothing of either traceable in Hinayana, to which tradition the 
Milindapanha belongs— we are landed in a great difficulty. Wchave 
on the one hand a Metta working, willing ; on the other a Robottiaii 
fivt-skandhasi Sama wrought upon by that Metta. And I would here 
only stress this, which is virtually in my note, that if the apologist 
had had a right notion of the will, as well as a word for it, he might 
not have had tecourse to his anomalous reason : man is one thing, 
the creation of amity is another. For that matter the old teaching of 
the Brahmaviharas c put it across ’ better than he, when, for lack of 
the word c will,’ it said “ he with mind accompanied by metta. suffuses 
X or Y„” or, as in the Sutta-Nipata, “ makes -imltcl-to -beco me ” in a 
man. Even in early Abhidhamraa, which preceded the Milinda, 
metta is considered as a factor of the citta, and the citta is not yet held 
up over against the puggala. 

1 Rhys Davids here translated "they are in. ..the love that he is calling up 
in his heart ” This is very free, but his note on bhavana deserves utmost 
attention ( S. B. 8. vol. XXXV. p. 281 ). 
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It is a problem not without particular interest, albeit of not 
great intrinsic importance. I do not think the writer of the Dilem- 
mas was a Buddhist. He is careful to show his debaters are 
dummies, not the real king and sage of the conversations. At 
the same time (a) his training had been Buddhist, (b) his readers 
( mainly hearers ) would be mainly Buddhist, and (c) his work will 
have undergone Samgha-editing after reaching Ceylon. I commend 
these points to one considering the dilemma, and finally this : 
Sakya suffered the fate of other religions where a successful first 
mandate has grown into an orthodox church annexing current aca- 
demic culture, and giving it fresh food : — it became preoccupied 
with the word and the idea more than with the thing. I would not 
treat the problem as more important than as just a ! college debate ’. 
At the same time it may show what some Buddhist monk teaching at 
that college, say, Nalanda, may have asserted — a straw in the current 
of ideas about the wilting ‘puggak’.' 

Were the solution put forward historically true, it would quash 
my theory, that the Brahmanic gospel of the man as immanently 
divine, still fresh when Sakya was born, had, as one corollary, that 
development in the teaching of metut which is both new and marked 
in Salcyan records. One result of that gospel was, I incline to think, 
of a very opposite tendency. It was a £ God-intoxicatcd ’ idea, and 
sent men filled with it to muse apart in the then new vogue of the 
sramana. But men are of all sorts ; and in others, more alert in 
social relations, it would blossom in that heightened sense of the 
Deity as immanent in the fellowman no less than in the self. In 
either case it was a mighty awakening to this true thing ; that a man 
is, somehow yet evermore a coming to be that who he was not, 
that he is in a Way, the end of which is not yet, that this becoming 
it is, which in life he cherishes, both as he realizes it in himself and 
also in another. As with the better mother's love for her child goes 
the sense of his becoming More from day to day, so in that Indian 
idea of the Uttermost, inherent, potential in the Man, was implicit 
the More to be fostered, cherished, made-to-become which, between 
man and man, found its noblest expression in nictta. 


1 See hereon my The Milindci Questions , 1930, 


SOCIAL, ECONOMICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS OF 
ANCIENT INDIA ACCORDING TO THE BUDDHIST TEXTS 
By Dr. Bimala Ciiurn Law, m. a., b. l., rh. d. 


I. SOCIAL CONDITION 

The records of the Buddhists throw much light on the social 
conditions in Ancient India. The Nikayas and the J a takas inform 
us that people were divided into four social grades, e. g., the 
Khattiyas, the Brahmanas, the Vessas and the Suddas ( Ambattha 
Sutta, Digha Nikaya, Vol. I; Vessantara Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI). 
These are undoubtedly the four principal castes mentioned in 
Sanskrit books as well. In the Ambajatalca ( Jataka, Vol. IV ), how- 
ever, we find a reference to two more castes, the Candidas and Puk- 
kusas, both mixed castes and much despised. The Mahadukkha- 
kkhandha Sutta ( Majjhima, Vol. I ) refers to the Khattiyas, the 
Biahmapas and the Gahapatis as the three upper classes. The 
Gahapatis no doubt correspond to the Vessas. 

There are several Suttas and Jataka stories which deal with the 
subject of caste (Ambattha and Sonadanda Suttas, Digha, Vol. 1 ; 
Madhura Sutta, Majjhima, Vol. II; Setaketu Jataka, Jataka, Vol, III; 
Amba Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV; Vasala and Vaseftha Sutta, Sutta 
Nipata ). These records tell us that the Brahmanas claimed 
precedence over all other classes. They contended that they were 
originally born of Brahma and were his legitimate heirs, Here the 
classification of people is based on the mere accident of birth. The 
Buddhists however hold that this division of people is based on 
reasonable grounds. They are of opinion that virtue of righteous- 
ness should be the criterion of division. They think that the 
Khattiyas are superior to all other castes in respect of virtue. The 
Khattiyas are, therefore, throughout the Nikayas and the Jatakas, 
tanked first ( Vessantara Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI ; Ambattha Sutta, 
Digha, Vol. I ). 

It is to be noticed, however, that we cannot safely rely on the 
Buddhist records for the study of castes in Ancient India. Let us 
take, for example, the Ambattha Sutta and seejcarefnlly how far it 
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can be utilised as a source for the study of castes in Ancient India. 
To begin with, from the manner of interrogation and rejoinder ( in 
the Ambattha Sutta between the Buddha and Ambattha, a Brahmapa 
youth ), it appears that the compilers of this Sutta have made a fool 
of Ambattha. Ambattha is versed in three Vedas and the Buddha 
is an ‘ Incomparable Religious Teacher \ But Ambattha’s replies 
to the Buddha’s questions and the Buddha’s clenching the arguments 
are not at all convincing. This is for two reasons. Either the 
followers of the Buddha purposely made a fool of Ambattha so that 
the Master would shine by contrast or that some intervening por- 
tions in this Sutta have been omitted carelessly. Moreover, we do 
not know the other side of the question, that is to say, what the 
Brahmanas have got to say on the point. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the Brahmanical books give preference to the 
Brahmanas over the Khattiyas and in the Buddhist and Jaina records 
the Khattiyas are given ^precedence over the Brahmanas. So the 
relative position of both is a point of controversy. 

The Jatakas, again, tell us that there was no rigid caste system 
in Ancient India. There was intermarriage among all sections of 
people. In the Katthari Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we find the king 
of Benares marrying an unknown beautiful woman without enquir- 
ing into her parentage. That in Ancient India there was the con- 
nubium or the right of intermarriage is borne out by many Jataka 
stories. But the custom of commensality was not in vogue. The 
Satadhamma Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. II ) supplies us with an instance 
in which a Brahmana, it is said, is reluctant to dine with a Candala, 

Further, the Jatakas tell us that occupational castes were not 
formed theu. A man could adopt any profession he liked without 
being looked down upon for following a low profession. A Brah- 
mana lives as an archer ( Culladhanuggaha Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill) ; 
a Brahmana takes up the profession of a carpenter and earns his 
livelihood by bringing wood from the forest, and making carts 
( Phandana Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV ). 

The Btahmajala Sutta ( Digha, Vol. I ) gives us an exhaustive 
list of different occupations 1 which people could take up for liveli- 
hood. They are briefly as follows : — 

l See Dialogues of the Buddha by T. W. Rhys Davids, pp, 16 ff, 
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Ahgarii ( palmistry ) ; nimittaih ( divining by means of omens 
and signs ) ; lakkhanam ( fortune telling from marks on the body ) ; 
mudda ( counting on the lingers ) ; ganana ( counting without 
using the fingers ) ; samkhanarn ( summing up large totals ) ; loka- 
yata ( sophistry ) ; salakiyam { practising as an occulist ) ; sallakatti- 
karii ( practising as a surgeon ) ; avfihanatii vivahanam ( fixing a 
lucky day for marriage or giving in marriage ) ; sarhvadanam vivada- 
nam ( fixing a lucky time for the conclusion of treaties and out- 
break of hostilities ) ; uppiidath ( auguries drawn from thunder-bolts 
and other celestial portents ) ; supinarh ( prognostication by inter- 
preting dreams ) ; aggi-homarii ( sacrificing to Agni ) ; anga-vijja 
( looking at the knuckles, etc., and after muttering a charm, to 
divine whether a man is well born or lucky or not ) ; vatthu-vijja 
( determining a proposed site for a house which would be lucky or 
not); khatta-vijja (advising on customary law); bhutta-vijja 
( laying ghosts ) ; Bhuri-vijja (knowledge of a charm to be used 
when lodging in an earth house ) ; pnkkajjbanam ( foretelling the 
number of years that a man has yet to live ) ; vivuddha-gabbha- 
karanarii ( using charms to procure abortion ) ; jivhanittaddanarii 
(to bring on dumbness); hanu-sariihananam (to keep a man’s 
jaws fixed by charms ) ; and vatthukammain vatthuparikiranam 
( fixing on lucky sites for dwellings and consecrating sites ). In the 
Samannaphala Sutta ( Digha, Vol. I ) we find a list of the ordinary 
crafts of the time. The list is briefly as follows : 

Hattharoha ( elephant riders); assaroha (cavalry); rathika 
( charioteers ) ; dhannuggaha ( archers ) ; dasakaputta ( slaves ) ; alarikil 
( cooks ) ; kappaka ( barbers ) ; nahapaka ( bath-attendants ) ; suda 
( confectioners ) ; malakara ( garland-makers ) ; rajaka ( washer- 
men); pesakara (weavers); nalakara (basket-makers); and 
kumbhakara ( potters ). The Jatakas also enumerate many other 
occupations which have not been iound in the Nikayas. They are 
mentioned below : Uyyanapala ( gardeners - Cullaka-setthi Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. I) ; Agghakaraka ( valuer - Tandulanali Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. I ) ; Vaddhaki ( carpenter - Kulavaka Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ) ; 
Visavejja ( doctors skilled in the cure of snake bites - Visavanta 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ); La riig ha nanataka (acrobat - Dubbaca Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. I ) ; Balisika ( fisherman - Ubhatobhafta Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. I ) ; Kasi-kamma ( tillage - Sihacamma Jataka, Jataka, Vol. II ) ; 
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Gandhabha ( music - Guttila Jataka, Jataka, Vol. II ) ; Navika ( ferry- 
man - Avariya Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill ) ; Kammara ( smith - Suci 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill); Tunnakara (tailor - Nigrodha Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. IV); Bherivadaka (beater of drums -Bherivadaka 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ) and Varunlvanijo ( a tavern keeper - Vftruni 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ), 

We are told there were various guilds in Ancient India. Re- 
ferences are not wanting to the fact that people following the same 
occupation lived together and the locality in which they resided 
was named after the vocation of its people. Thus there are re- 
lerenccs to Vaddhakigamo ( village of carpenters - Alinacitta Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. II ) ; Kammaragama ( village of smiths - Suci Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. Ill ) ; Nesadagama ( village of hunters - Sama Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol, VI ) ; and Brahmanagama ( village of Brahmanas - 
Ambattha Sutta, Dtgha, Vol. I ). There are also references to the 
kulas or families, eNg,, Nesadakula, Venakula, and Rathakarakula. 
These guilds no doubt give us hints regarding corporate life in 
Ancient India. Traces of this kind of nomenclature survive even 
to-day, e. g., Kumartuli, Sankaritola, Sakharibazar and Telibazar. 

We shall now mention some of the rites or ceremonies con- 
nected with social life. We find many references to the custom of 
naming children. This is called in Pali namagahana which corres- 
ponds to our Bengali namakarana ( Kulavaka Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ; 
Therl-gatha Commy., p. 162 ). There is another called gabbhapari- 
hara ( Dhammapadatthakatha, Vol. I, p. 4), that is to say, a cere- 
mony relating to the protection of the embryo. Certain rites are 
also observed in connection with marriages. In the Ambattha Sutta 
( Digha, Vol. I ), it is said, where the talk is of marrying or giving 
in marriage, that reference is made to such things as birth or lineage. 
In the Sadhusila Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. II ) we find a reference to the 
custom of polygamy. It is also implied, though not actually stated 
in the Ucchaiiga Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) that a woman could marry 
more than once. In the Asilakkhana Jataka, ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we 
find a reference to the fact that marriage between cousins was 
allowed. In the Ambattha Sutta we find an instance of a curious 
marriage - a marriage between a brother and a sister, born of the 
same father and mother. This is, however, an exception, and we 
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should not take this sort of marriage to be customary in Ancient 
India. We are also told of the Sayamvara system of marriage. 
Sayamvara was the public choice of a husband by a maiden from 
a number of suitors assembled for the purpose ( Kunala Jiltaka, 
fat aka, Vol. V). But this sort of marriage was not confined only 
to the royal families. It was also in vogue among others. In the 
Dhammapadatthakatha ( Vol. I, p. 278 ) we find a certain wealthy 
man saying that his daughter should choose for herself such 
a husband as she sees fit ( vide my work “Women in Buddhist 
Literature ” ). 

It is interesting to note that the purdah system existed in 
Ancient India. So far we have been under the impression that the 
purdah system was never in vogue in Ancient India and that the 
Mahommedans are largely responsible for the origin of this system. 
But we are in the wrong. That this system existed in India long 
before the advent of the Mahommedans in this country is attested 
by a passage in the Dhammapadatthakatha ( Vol. I, p. 190 ). The 
passage runs thus : “ tasmin pana nakldiatte balii anildthamanaka- 

huladhitaro pi attano parivarena saddhim padasa va nadirii gantva 
uahayanti ”. It is quite apparent from this passage that women 
observed strictly the Purdah system, though occasionally there was 
relaxation, as for example, when bathing in the river under the 
constellation of stars. This is also the case with women in orthodox 
families in Bengal. 

We shall now say something about the system of education in 
Ancient India. In the Ambatfha Sutta we find a list of the different 
branches of learning which the Brahmana youths in those days had 
to study with their teacher. The branches of learning are as 
follows : tinnam vedanam paragu sanighanclu-ketubhanam sakha- 
1 appabhedanam itihasa pancamanam padako Veyyakarapo (the 
three Vedas with the indices, ritual, phonology, exegesis, legends, 
idioms and grammars ). We find enough of references to the fact 
that Taxila was then one of the great centres of learning, ( vide my 
work. Historical Gleanings - Taxila as a seat of learning in Sanskrit 
and Pali Literature ). Youths from different countries and different 
families used to go to Taxila ( Takkasila ) in order to study different 
branches of learning under the guidance of famous teachers. There 
was the custom then that those who were taught either gave? 
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teacher’s fee or attended on the teacher in return for the instructions 
they received ( Jataka, Vol. II - Tilamutthi Jataka ). Benares was 
also a seat of learning. In Lhe Losalta Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we 
find that the people of Benares used to give day by day food to 
poor lads and made provision for free teaching. Again the Tila- 
mutthi Jataka tells us that kings of former times, though there might 
be a famous teacher living in their own city, often used to send 
their sons to distant countries to complete their education that by 
this means they might learn to quell their pride, and be made 
acquainted with the ways of the world. In the Darimukha Jataka 
( Jataka, Vol. Ill ) we find that the son of the king of Benares and 
the son of the Purohita went to Taxila and learned all the arts. 
Then in order to acquire all practical usages and understand 
country observances, they wandered through towns and villages. 
A sort of liberal education, indeed, was given to the students in 
Ancient India. 

We shall complete our study of the social condition of Ancient 
India by giving a brief account of the disposal of dead bodies. The 
dead bodies of ordinary men used to be thrown away into a public 
place which used to be called Sivathika or Amakasusana. They 
were to be devoured by wild beasts. The dead bodies of persons of 
high rank, e. g., distinguished teachers or great rulers, used to be 
cremated and Thupas erected over the ashes or the relics. In the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta ( Dlgha, Vol. II ) we get the details of the 
cremation of a greater teacher. The body was surrounded severaL 
times by corded cotton and new cloths. Then it was thrown into 
an iron trough, thus forming a closed coffin. A pile of fire wood 
was then made and the coffin placed over it and fire was set to the 
pile.- When the fire was extinguished the bones from the coffin 
were taken out and distributed amongst several persons who wanted 
to erect Thupas over them. In the Ramayana we find that the dead 
body of King Dasaratha was placed in a trough of oil because the 
princes were absent from the capital. Probably it was a practice to 
preserve for sometime the dead bodies in oil ( cf. Ahguttara, Vol. II, 
P< 57)* 


“10 f Pathak Com. Vol. ] 
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II. ECONOMIC CONDITION 

We shall now deal with the economic conditions in Anc^nt 
India as depicted in the Pali Canonical literature. The economic 
conditions were simple. The essential features were the following : 

( i ) the majoiity of the people lived by agriculture, ( 2 ) there were 
craftsmen who used to supply the simple needs of the people, and 
( 3 ) tradesmen who used to carry on trade both within the country 
and outside it. They used to carry on both inland and maritime 
trade. 

In the Cullakasetthi Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we find that there 
were both land-traders and sea-traders ( cf. thalapatlu kammiko and 
jalapatha kammiko ). In the Appannaka Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) 
we are told of the land-traders who travelled through different 
countries in order to sell their costly wares, which they took with 
them usually on five hundred carts drawn by oxen, in important 
centres of trade. There were trade routes which passed through 
many a wilderness. These were infested by robbers, demons, lions 
and other wild beasts. There were also no bathings or water to be 
got, and no roots or other food to be found. These routes also 
passed through water-less deserts in extent sixty leagues or more. 
In the Vannupatha Jataka (Jataka, Vol, I), we find that the caravans 
used to travel in the deserts at night. There were desert-pilots who 
guided them through the desett by knowledge of the stars ( cf. thala 
niyamako nama laddhum vaftati, so tavaka sannaya satthaiit tilveti ). 
At dawn the caravans did not move. They used to range their 
carts in a circle to form a laager with an awning spread overhead, 
and used to sit in the shade all day long. In the Dhammapadattha- 
katba (Vol. II, p. 214) we find a reference to a trade route from 
Supparaka ( Sopara ) to Savatthi ( Sahet-Mahet ). It is also stated 
that the distance between them was a hundred and twenty leagues 
( vlsarayojana-satikam ). 

In the Baveru Jataka (Jataka, Vol. Ill) we are told of sea- 
traders. This Jataka tells us that the merchants from Benares used 
to come to the kingdom of Baveru ( Ancient Babylon ) in order tp 
sell Indian wares in the market towns of Babylon. This decisively 
proves that there existed a trade relation between Babylon and India 
from very ancient times. In the same Jataka and also in the Dham- 
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maddhaja Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. Ill ) we find that in a sea-voyage 
crows were taken on board the ship to ascertain directions in the ocean 
(cf. Vanija disakakam gahetva navaya satrmuddam paklchandimsu ). 
In the Dhammikavagga ( Aftguttara, Vol. Ill, p. 368 ) we are told 
that when the sailors could not ascertain the directions in the mid- 
ocean they used to set free a crow and did not allow it to alight on 
the ship. Accordingly the crow in order to find an alighting place 
used to fly on and if it could reach land, it did not come back. If 
it could not find an alighting place it would come back to the ship 
again. In this way the sailors could ascertain the direction and 
know whether there was any landing place near at hand or not. 
In the Sussondi Jataka (Jataka, Vol. Ill ) we find that there existed 
a trade lelation between Bharukaccha ( modern Broach ) and Suvair- 
nabhumi ( Burma ). Bharukaccha was a great port and an important 
centre of trade. This Jataka informs us that the trade route from 
Bharukaccha to Suvapnabhumi was through water. In the Maha- 
janalca Jataka ( Jataka, Vol, VI ) we are told of traders going from 
Carnpa ( the capital of Anga ) to Suvannabhumi. In the Milinda- 
Panho we are told of sea-traders going to Vaiiga, Takkola, Cina 
( China ), Sauvira, Surat, Alexandria, Colapattanam ( Koromandel 
Coast ) and Burma. 

We shall now say something of Banking and Currency in 
Ancient India. There are several references in the Jatakas and 
Nikayas to the fact that in Ancient India there were few banking 
facilities. Men used to bury their riches in grounds and sometimes 
deposit them with their friends f Nanda Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ; 
Kancanakkhandha Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ; Nidhikanda Sutta, Khud- 
dakapatha ). The Nidhikanda Sutta also states the reasons for 
hoarding money in secluded places. They are as follows : the king 
may exact the money by force or the thief may steal ; in order to 
be free from debts or for future provision against famines. 

From the Tandulanali Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we know there 
was exchange by barter. But we also find the use of coins, e. g., 
Kskanika ( Cullaluisetthi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ) ; masaka ( Visayha 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill ) ; addamasaka ( Sutano Jataka, Jataka, Vol. 
Ill ) ; Pada, addha-pada, and kabapana ( Dhammapadatthakatha, 
Vol. II, p. 132); addha kahapana (Gangamala Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. Ill ). These were doubtless copper coins. “ No silver coins 
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were used and the references to gold coins are late and doubtful”. 
Rhys Davids points out that besides the coins, there was a very 
considerable use of instruments of credit. The great merchants in 
the few large towns gave letters of credit on one another. And 
there is constant reference to promissory notes ( Buddhist India, 
p. xoi ). 

III. RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

It was a general belief amongst scholars that Brahmanism was 
the predominant leligion in Noithern India before the rise of 
Buddhism. The cause of this belief was that when the European 
scholars began to take interest in Indian literature, their attention 
was chiefly directed towards the Brahmanical literature. A careful 
examination of the literature of this period, however, shows that 
the Brahmanical religion or the religion of the Vedas was confined 
to a small section of the people. Hopkins in his c Religions of 
India' truly says that Brahmanism was an island in a sea. 
Majority of the people followed other religions. 

The mass of the people believed in spells, incantations charms, 
and spiiits. In the Ayacitabhatta Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we find 
a reference to the belief that trees were inhabited by spirits aud 
people used to oiler sacrifices to the tree-deities by killing goats. 
The Nalapana Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) tells us that even ponds, tanks 
and lakes were inhabited by spirits and Yakkhas. The Baka Jataka 
and the Dummedha Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) also refer to this aspect 
of the popular belief. 

The Brahmajah Sutta ( Digha, Vol. I ) also gives us to know 
some of the popular beliefs. We are told of angam (palmistry) 
nimittam ( divining by means of omens and signs ), uppada 
( auguries drawn from thunder-bolts and other celestial portents ), 
supinam ( prognostication by interpreting dreams ), musikacchinnam 
( auguries from the maiks on cloth gnawed by mice ), aggi-homam 
( sacrificing to Agni ), lohita-homam ( drawing blood from one’s 
knee as a sacrifice to gods ), siva-vijja ^ laying demons in a cemetery ), 
bhuta-vijja (laying ghosts ),_ ahi-vijj a (snake charming), satiti 
kammam ( paying gifts to gods if certain benefit may be derived ), 
vassakammam vossakammam ( muttering charms to cause virility 
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and impotence ), dabbi-homam ( offering oblations from a spoon ), 
and mukha-homam ( sacrificing by spewing mustard seeds into the 
fire out of one’s mouth ). 

From the Matakabhatta Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ), and Tiro- 
kudda Suttam of the Khuddaka Patha we know that in Ancient 
India the offering of food to the 'dead’ was considered as a religious 
duty. 

Summing up these matters in more technical terms ; the reli- 
gion of the mass was purely animistic. 

In the Mababodhi Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. V ) we are told of 
different religious tenets. These have been condemned here as 
heretical views. The five heretical views are : (i) one denied the 
existence of cause ( ahetukavadi ), ( 2 ) another believed everything 
was the act of a Supreme Being ( Issarakaranavadi ), ( 3 ) a third 
professed the doctrine of previous actions ( pubbakatavadi ),’ ( 4 ) a 
fourth believed in annihilation at death ( ucchedavadi ), and ( 5 ) a 
fifth held the Khattiya doctrine ( Khattiya-vijja-vadi ). 

He who denied the cause taught the people that beings in this 
world were purified by rebirth. He who believed in the action of 
a Supreme Being taught that the world was created by Him. Sorrow 
or joy that befalls man here is the result of some previous action. 
The believer in annihilation taught that no one passes hence, but that 
this world was annihilated. He who professed the Khattiya creed 
taught that one’s own interest is to be desired even at the cost of 
killing one’s parents. 

The Samannaphala Sutta ( Dlgha, Vol. I ) mentions six hereti- 
cal teachers who were contemporaries of the Buddha. They are : 

( 1 ) Puratja Kassapa : He holds the theory of non-action 
( akiriyam ). He denies both punna and papa respectively in a 
good act and a bad act, 

(2) Makkhali Gosala • He holds .the theory of purification 

through transmigration ( Samsara-suddhi ). He rejects both Karma 
and its effects. According to him, fools and wise "alike, wandering 
in transmigration exactly for the allotted term, shall then and only 
then make an end of . . • 
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{ 3 ) Ajitakesa-Kambali : He holds the theory of annihilation 
( ncchedavada ). He, in preaching annihilation at death, shuts out 
the possibility of any effect to be worked by Karma. According to 
him., fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of the body, are anni- 
hilated, and after death they are not. 

( 4 ) Pakudha Kaccayana : The theory of Pakudha seetns to 
exclude responsibility. It is otherwise called Sassatavada. Accordihg 
to him the following seven things — • the four elements, and ease, 
and pain and soul — are neither made nor caused to be made. 
There is neither slayer nor causer of slaying, knower nor explainer. 
When one cleaves with a sword a head in twain, no one thereby 
deprives any one of life, a sword has only penetrated into the 
interval between seven elementary substances. 

( 5 ) Samjaya Belafthiputta : He was the first to maintain a 
neutral attitude towards the dogmatic views of life and things and 
to prove that it was impossible to offer certitude for human know- 
ledge concerning the reality of life and things. He was the first to 
turn men’s attention away from vain speculations and to teach that 
the best pathway to peace lay elsewhere, in preserving a tranquil 
state of mind. Thus he suggested the problems to be excluded 
from the domain of speculation and he inaugurated a critical era 
dominated by higher ethical ideals. 

( 6 ) Nigantha Nataputta : He holds the theory of fourfold bond 
(Catuyamasamvara). The Nigantha simply begs the question that 
a Nigantha has attained the end. He says “A Nigantha is restrained 
with a fourfold self-restraint. He lives restrained as regards all 
water ; all evil ; all evil he has washed away ; and he lives suffused 
with the sense of evil held at bay. And since he is thus tied with 
this fourfold bond, therefore the Nigantha is called Gatatto, Yatatto 
and Thatatto. 

In the Brahmajala Sutta we find a long list of the various spe- 
culations or theories about the past and future. They are as follows : 
( i ) Eternalists ( Sassatavada ) who maintain that the soul and the 
world are eternal ; ( 2 ) Semi-eternalists ( Ekacca-Sassatika Ekacca- 
Asassatika ) who maintain that the soul and the world are partly 
eternal and partly not ; ( 3 ) Extensionists ( Antanantika ) who 
maintain the infinity or the finiteness of the world ; (4) Airraid- 
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vikkhepika ( eel-wrigglers ) who, when a question is put to them on 
this or that, resort to equivocation ; ( 5 ) Fortuitous-originists 
( Adhicca Samuppanika ) who maintain that the soul and the world 
arose without a cause. 

These are the speculations with regard to the past. Then there 
are also speculations with regard to the future. They are (1) Those 
who hold the doctrine of a conscious existence after death, who 
maintain that the soul after death is conscious ( Uddhamaghatanika 
sahni-vada ) ; ( 2 ) those who hold the doctrine of an unconscious 
existence after death, who maintain that the soul after death is 
unconscious ( Uddhamaghatanika asanni-vada ) ; ( 3 ) those who 

maintain that the soul after death is neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious ( Uddhamaghatanika neva-sanni-nasanni-vada ) ; ( 4 ) those 
who are anmhiLitionists who maintain the cutting off, the destruc- 
tion of a living being ( Ucchedavada ) ; ( 5 ) those who hold the' 

doctrine of happiness in this life, who maintain the complete salva- 
tion in the visible world, of a living being. 

All these speculations have been condemned by the Buddha as 
fruitless and leading not to the good of mankind. 



THE BUDDHIST PANTHEON AND ITS CLASSIFICATION - 
BY B. Bhattaciiaryya, m. a., pIi. n., Director, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 

The varied, extensive and diversified pantheon of the Northern 
Buddhists owes its origin to Tan trie Buddhism or Vajrayana. There 
are certain indications that Buddhism had no pantheon before 
Tantrism was well established. In earlier Buddhism it recognized 
thirty-three gods of the Hindus, who were the residents of the 
Trayatririisa heaven which is one among the different Rupa heavens. 
Buddha did not believe in gods, and in the Saundarananda we find 
Buddha discouraging Nanda to touch his feet in token of worship. 
He told Nanda that he would not be the least pleased by Nanda’s 
taking the dust off his feet but he would bless him if he would 
follow the precepts of true Saddharma. Buddha was deified in 
Mahayana which considered him to be Lokottara or superhuman.' 
In Buddhist art also we do not find any of his images in any of the 
earlier schools like Sanchi and Bharhut and it is believed that the 
Greco-Buddhists of Gandhara were the first to carve out his image 
from stone. Dr. Coomaraswami, on the other hand, has shown that 
the Mathura school of sculpture can have an equally strong claim 
to antiquity and probably for carving out the first image of Buddha. 
Without going into a detailed discussion as to the correctness or 
otherwise of the two theories we can only remark while passing 
that both in the Gandhara and Mathura schools we meet with a 
large number of images of Buddha. A number of gods or goddesses 
are described in the Manjusrimulakalpa, which is believed to have 
been written in about the second century A. d. : also in the Prajna- 
paramita we meet with a description of elaborate worship of the 
Buddha, with diverse paraphernalia. But even then it does not 
seem clear that the Buddhists had at this time any conception of a 
well-defined and well-classified pantheon. It is in the Guhyasamaja 1 

1 MahBy3na took its cue from the MahasSnghikas whose chief treatise 
so far disoovered is the MahSvastu AvadSna, where we read the 
following passage : * 5.ryamahBs5fiBhikBn5m lokottaravSdinSm Ms- 
dhyadeiikBnSm p3$hena Mahavastu Bdi Vol. I, p. 2. 

2 The Guhyasamaja is in oourse of publication in the Qaekiuad’e Oriental 

Series. The quotations given in this paper are from the portions 
so far printed. 
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that we find the idea of the Buddhist Pantheon properly crystallized : 
here, for the first time, we find the description of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, their Mantras, their Mandalas and their Saktis. These 
Dhyani Buddhas represent the five Skandhas or elements of which 
the world is composed . 1 They are here described as the progenitors 
of five Kulas or families ( Kulesas ) which are enumerated in the 
following verse : 

“ The five Kulas are the Dvcsa, Moha, Raga, Cintamani and 
Samaya which conduce to the attainment of all desires and eman- 
cipation 

The emanations or off-springs of these Dhyani Buddhas consti- 
tute their families. It is in this way that the Buddhists got a syste- 
matized and well classified pantheon with its profusion of gods and 
goddesses. When these were represented in art they were required 
to show their drigin by holding on their head the miniature figure 
of their parental Dhyani Buddha. Each deity was given various 
forms with two, four, six, eight, sixteen or even twenty-four hands 
and proportionately one head to three, four, eight and twelve heads. 
They were given different colours, different companions and different 
expressions according as they were worshipped in the different 
Tantric rites, and according as they were required to discharge 
different functions — from curing a disease to the killing of an 
enemy. The artists had a considerable hand in executing the 
images of deities and they introduced their own traditions and in- 
novations. The votaries also, according as they wanted to have 
their god in a more or less powerful form, added extra hands, heads 
and feet to suit their own ideas and whims, and it is precisely in 
this way that the deities increased to an amazing number. 

The Guhyasamaja or the “ Tantra of Secret Communion ” 
which was perhaps the first book of its kind to give a blank charter 
to all varieties of Tantric practices in the name of religion, was very 

1 Compare for instance JfiHnasiddhi in the Two VajraySna Wcrks (No, 41 
in the Qaekwad's Oriental Series ), p, 41 : * PanoabuddhasvabbSvaivSt 
pafioaskandhS JinSh smptSh 

. 11 [ Pathak Com. VoL ] 
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probably composed in the time of Asariga in the 3rd century A. D.' 
Immediately after its inception quite mutually the Tantra could not 
get publicity as the public mind was not prepared to receive the 
outrageous innovations introduced in it. Thus the Tantra went 
into private hands since its inception and was handed down through 
an unbroken chain of gurus and disciples for three hundred years 
in the 'most secret manner possible ; it obtained publicity through 
the teachings and mystic songs of the Buddhist Siddhacaryyas and 
Vajracaryyas in about the middle of the seventh century. It is for 
this reason that we do not meet with references to the Pantheon in 
general Buddhist literature or in the works of the Chinese travellers 
who came to India to investigate the condition of Buddhism pre- 
valent in their own time. Despite this fact, certain names of 
Buddhist gods and goddesses are indeed met with in these!! writings, 
though they do not pertain to the well classified pantheon referred 
to above. In the Sukhavaii Vyuha 1 which was translated into 
Chinese during a. d. 148 to 170 the name of Amitabha appears for 
the first time as the presiding deity of the Sukluvati or the Akanistha 
heaven, where he is believed to have brought forth Avalokitesvara 
into existence. Wc should remember that in the Vajrayana"j woiks 
also this heaven has been characterized as the abode of all deities. 
In the smaller recension of the same work, which was also translated 
into Chinese between a. d. 384-417 mention is made of two more 
gods, namely Aksobhya as a Tathagata and Mail just I as a Bodhi- 
sattva. 3 Fa-Hien (394-4 14 a. d.) mentions the names of Manjusri, 
Avalokitesvara and the future Buddha Maitreya, aud Yuan Chwang 
( 629-645 a. D.) the names of Avalokitesvara, Hunt!, Ksitigarbha, 
Maitreya, Manjusri, Padmapani, Vaisravana and Sakyabuddha, 
Sakya Bodhisattva and Yama as also the names of deified saints 
such as Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, Sumedhas and others. 
I-Tsing (671-695 a. d. ) mentions the names of Avalokitesvara, 
Amitayus or Amitabha, Hariti, the Catur-Maharajikas, Maitreya, 
Manjusri, and Yama besides several others. Santideva (695-730 a.d.) 
in his Siksasamuccaya mentions the names of Aksobhya as a Tatha- 

1 For a detailed examination of its antiquity and probable date, see 

SSdhonamalS, Vol. II, introduction, pp, xxviiff, xxxvff. 

2 Ed. F. Max M tiller In the Aneodota Oxoniensia, pp. 1, 28, 32. 

\ 

% Ibid. Appendix II, ?.92. For the date see introduction, p. iii, note 4 (1)> 
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gata, Gaganaganja as a Bodhisattva, Siriihavikridita, as a Tathagata, 
Cunda, Trisamayaraja, Marlci, Simhanada, Maiijughosa and many 
others. After Santideva the Tantm of the Buddhists got wide 
publicity ; and in the T&ntric works written after his time all 
referred to the Pantheon and described many gods who were 
included in it. The Sadhana literature which describes the forms 
of gods and the procedure for worshipping them was developed by 
the Siddhacaryyas Saraha, Nagarjuna, Savarapa, Anangavajra, Indra- 
bhuti and many others, though the earliest Sadhana was perhaps 
written by Asanga, who flourished in the third century a. d., where 
he referred to the Dhyani Buddhas and their emanations. 

When we examine the images executed in the different schools 
of art we also come to the same conclusion that the Buddhist 
Pantheon was not well developed before the Tantras got wide publi- 
city in about the middle of the seventh century. In tire Gandhara 
school for instance, besides the Buddha images wo meet with the 
images of Jambhala, Maitreya, Harm, the Indian Madonna, and her 
consort along with other unidentifiable Bodhisattva images. In the 
Mathura school of sculpture which was either contemporaneous or 
somewhat later than the Gandhara school we meet with numerous 
Buddha and Bodhisattva images and those of Kubcra, Yaksas and 
Nagas, The Mathura school extended to the early Gupta period 
and here also, we do not meet with the later Buddhist gods namely, 
Avalokitcsvara, ManjusrI, Tara and the like. The case of the 
Magadha school which flourished after the Mathura school is other- 
wise. It included the images of Silranath, Nalauda and Odantapuri. 
The most flourishing period of the Magadha school was contempo- 
raneous with the reign of the Pala kings of Bengal and lasted till the 
Muhammadan conquest of Eastern India. In this school we find 
reference to a well classified Pantheon ; because in most of the 
images there are the five Dhyani Buddhas round the aureole over 
the head, as also the miniature of the parental Dhyani Buddha on 
their crow ns. Again, unlike Gandhara and Mathura schools there 
is a dearth of Buddha images in later schools of art, and even when 
ho is represented he takes the semi-mythical form of Vajrasana being 
flanked by Avalokitcsvara and Maitreya on the two sides. In the 
Magadha school therefore Buddha partakes of the nature of the 
Dhyani Buddha Aksobhva as is evident from the numerous Sadbanas 
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dedicated to his worship. The Bodhisattva images also ‘are not so 
stereotyped as we find them in Gandhara and Mathura. The 
Magadha school is characterized by its wide variety of images of 
gods and goddesses and this will he apparent to any visitor who 
goes to the Museums at Saranath and Nalanda or Patna and takes a 
round in the extensive ruins of the Odantapuri Vihara now situated 
near Bihar, a Railway station on the Bihar Bakhtiyarpur Light 
Railway. At Saranath we meet with the images of Sadaksari Loke- 
svara, Ucchusma Jambhala, Manjusrl, Tara, Vasudhara, MaricI, all 
the five Dhyani Buddhas, Vajrasattva the sixth Dhyani Buddha and 
many others belonging to the Vajrayana Pantheon. Almost the 
same variety of images presents themselves at Nalanda and Saranath, 

The Bengal school, of art which comes next was distinguished 
by the high-class art it produced and for its beauty of execution. 
Its flourishing period ranged from ioth century to the conquest of 
Bengal by the Muhammadans. Many of the specimens of the 
Bengal school are preserved in the museums at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Rajshahi and the Vaiiglya Sahitya Parisad and a large number of 
them are scattered about in the Parganna Vikrampur, in the districts 
of Dinajpur and Commilla. In this school many interesting images 
of gods belonging to the Tantric Buddhism are to be met with ; and 
from these it appears clear that the artists were acquainted with a 
large number of descriptions of the form of gods as given in the 
Sndhana literature ; for instance, among others there are images of 
Herulca, Vasudhara, Jambhala, Arapacana, Khasarpana, ParnaSnvati, 
Siihhanada, Manjuvara, Aparajita, Mahapratisara, Nairatma, Sada- 
ksarl Lokesvara, Mahasri Tara, Khadiravani Tara and many others. 
Those who are desirous of knowing more about the extent, variety, 
workmanship and beauty of the images presented in the Bengal 
School of Art are referred to the excellent work of Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali, entitled the Iconography of Buddhist and Brahuanical scul- 
ptures in the Dacca Museum, where’ incidentally images obtained 
elsewhere in Eastern Bengal have also been' treated. 

The images of Buddhist deities found at Ajanta, Ellora, and 
South India show signs of an immature development of Tantra and 
may be assigned to a period prior to the Bengal School, 'though the 
paintings at Ajanta and other sculptures are of long antiquity. The 
Javanese art seems to have been profoundly influenced by the 
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Bengal school of art, and the images of gods and goddesses as found 
in the Boro-Budur temple show that they knew many deities of the 
Vajrayana Pantheon. As Vajrayana was mainly a product of Bengal 
it is probable that the Bengali colonists carried their art and religion 
to Java by the sea route, probably from Tamralipti which is even 
now regarded as a sea-port. 

After the destruction of Buddhism from India the priests of the 
celebrated monasteries of Bengal and Magadha who could save their 
heads from the hostile swords of Muhammadanism fled to Nepal 
which is protected on all sides by the natural ramparts of the Hima- 
layas, and took refuge in that country and thus kept the torch of 
Buddhism still burning there. The Bengal school of art was carried 
there ; but it was soon modified when' it came in contact with the 
native artists and thus became stereotyped. The general impression 
of the visitor, who visits the numerous monasteries in Nepal which 
are a repository of a large number of images of the diverse Buddhist 
deities, is that the excellences of the Bengal school could not be 
preserved by the Nepal artists and that decadence in art was already 
in evidence. The followers of Vajrayana who went to Nepal in 
order to make sure of their existence converted a good many Ncwars 
of the land to Buddhism and carved out innumerable images of gods 
and goddesses in stone, metal and wood, so much so, that a student 
of Iconography is overwhelmed at their wealth and variety. It is 
curious to note that the origin of almost all the monasteries in 
Nepal dates from the 13 th century, which shows unmistakably that 
they started almost immediately after the Muhammadan conquest 
of Bengal. 

The cumulative evidence of art, history and literature leads us 
to believe that the Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists was not 
widely known before the 7 th century a. d. ; nor was the underly- 
ing philosophy, which may warrant the formation of a pantheon, 
well developed before that time, though the , origin of the latter 
may have been considerably earlier. This may’: be explained by the 
fact that the Guhyasamaja which for the first time inculcated the 
doctrine of the five Dhyani Buddhas and their families, was com- 
posed and transmitted in secret for about three hundred years ; 1 


1 Compare Kern's remarks in the Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 133: 
‘ TSranath informs us that TSntrism existed and was transmitted in 
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and that is why it did not get wide publicity as can be expected. 
It is only in the Sadhana of Asafiga that we meet with a definite 
reference to the five Dhyani Buddhas and their families, and it is 
for that reason not improbable to connect Asatiga with the introduc- 
tion of the very Guhyasamaja Tantra itself. The subsequent writers 
only got a glimpse of what filtered through the secret organisations. 

■ After the eighth century secrecy was no longer required, as the 
principles of Vajrayana then were fully established and widely 
spread through the teachings and mystic songs of the twenty-four 
Siddhapurusas, 

The Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists revolves round the 
theory of the five Dhyani Buddhas. The Buddhists believe that 
the world is composed of five elements or Skandhas ; Rupa, Vedana, 
Samjna, Samskara and Vij liana ; and these were deified in the form 
of five Dhyani Buddhas. In course of time these five Dhyani 
Buddhas were regarded as the primordial gods, and therefore Vajia- 
yana took more or less a polytheistic form. The priests were con- 
scious of this defect especially Vhcn they found all the six systems 
of Hindu philosoplry'sciting up a monotheistic form. They tried 
to cure this defect by the theory of Vajradhara or the Adi or the 
Primordial monotheistic god to whom even the Dhyani Buddhas 
owe their origin. The theory originated in the Nfilanda monastery 
in about the loth century. 1 Thereafter a large number of images 
of Vajradhara must have been made in the different schools of art as 
can be inferred from the numerous Vajradhara :images which are to 
he met with in the Nepal and Tibetan schools. Alexander Cosma 
de Kotos places the introduction of this conception of Adibuddha in 
Central Asia, in the latter half of the ioth century. It originated 
in Nalanda according to him in the beginning of the ioth century 

an occult manner in the period between Asahga and Dharmaklrti, but 
that after Dharmaklrti’s time ; the Anuttara-Yogn became more and 
more general and influential. Substantially his statement is certainly 
right '. The GuhyasamSja represents the landmark in the history of 
Tantra in general and Buddhist Tantra in particular, and this work 
advocates for the first time the sort of mysticism ywbich is known as 
regular TSntrism. It is very likely: that TSrSuath refers to the 
existence of TSntrism in this and similar other works. 

1 J. A. S. B. Yol. II (1833), p, 57ff ; also B..Bhattacharyya ; Vajradhara 
versus Vajrasaitva in J, B Q, R. B. Vol. IX, p. 114ft'. 
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and no mention of Adibuddlia is made by any writer before that 
time. Homage is paid to Adibuddlia in the shape of a flame of fire 
which the priests consider as eternal, self-born and self-existent. 
It is said in the Svuyambhu Purann that Adibuddlia firsL manifested 
himself in Nepal in the form of a flame of fire, and Manjusr! erecLed 
a temple over it in order to preserve the flame. This temple is 
known as the Svayambhu Caitya. 1 

The conception of Vajradhara in human form presupposes Adi- 
buddha and, therefore, is later than the first half of the ioth century. 
Vajrasattva being a regular development of Vajrapani, the Bodhi- 
sattva emanating from Aksobhya is a little earlier though the con- 
ceptions of Vajrasattva and Vajradhara are sometimes inextricably 
mixed up. In Vajrayana, Adibuddlia is regarded as the highest 
deity, the originator even of the Dhyani Buddhas. When re- 
presented in human form, he begets the name of Vajradhara- and is 
conceived in two forms, single and Yab-yum. When single he is 
bedecked in jewels and gaudy ornaments, sits in the Vajraparyanka 
attitude carrying the Vajra in the right hand and the Gharitn in the 
left, the two hands being crossed against the breast in what is known 
as the Vajrahumkara Mudra. In Yab-yum form it is the same as 
above described with the difference that he is in this case locked in 
embrace by his Sakti whose name according to Getty is Prajn&para- 
mita. The Sakti is somewhat smaller in size, is richly dressed and 
bedecked in ornaments, carrying the Kartai! in the right hand and 
the Kapala in the left. 

But Vajradhara was not universally accepted as the Adibuddlia. 
When the theory of Adibuddha was fully established the Buddhists 
ranged themselves into so many sects, as it were, holding different 
views regarding specific forms which Adibuddha should take. Some 
considered one among the five Dhyani Buddhas as Adibuddha ; 
some acknowledged Vajrasattva as the Adibuddha ; and according to 
some the Bodhisattvas, Samantabhadra and Vajrapani were regarded 
as Adibuddhas. Thus the cult of Adibuddha was distributed amongst 
the different theories, which gave rise to as many different sects 
amongst the Tantric Buddhists. 

1 It ia somewhat curious to note that Mafijusri should be conneoted -with 
the Adibuddha beoause the former was well-known in the 3rd oontury 
while the name of Adibud was not heard before the 10th century. 
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Vajradhara or Adibuddha is supposed to be the originator of 
the five Dhyani Buddhas ?nd it is therulore necessary to give an 
account of these Buddhas as they are the most important amongst 
the deities of the Buddhist pantheon. The Dhyani Buddhas are 
a peculiar kind of Buddhas, who are not required to pass through 
the stage of Bodhisattva. They had never been anything more 01 
less than a Buddha ; they are always engaged in peaceful meditation 
and they voluntarily restrain themselves from the act of creation. 
To create is the duty of their emanations or rather of the divine 
Bodhisattvas. The Dhyani Buddhas are five in number, to which 
a sixth Vajrasattva is sometimes added. The theory of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas was promulgated in about the 3rd century a. d, 
for the first time in the Guhyasamaja, and was later on developed 
in the Tantric Buddhism. It may be possible that the five Mudras, 
which Buddha Sakyasiriiha made sacred by using on memorable 
occasions and which were constantly realized in the Buddhistic 
figures of the different schools of art gave rise to the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. The Tantric authorities however maintain that the five 
Dhyani Buddhas took their origin from the theory of the eternity 
of the five Skandhas or elements which were held by Buddha to be 
the constituents of a being fused together by the act-force. Vajra- 
sattva the sixth Dliyani Buddha who was generally regarded as the 
priest of the five Dliyani Buddhas and was usually represented with 
the priestly symbols Vajra and Gharqa, is an embodiment of the 
five Skandhas collectively, and undoubtedly a later incorporation into 
the pantheon. The five Dhyani Buddhas arc Vairocana, Aksobhya, 
Ratnasariibhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi. 1 When represented 
they appear all alike but they vary according to the particular colour 
of their body and the different mystic poses exhibited in their hands, 
their vehicles and their recognition symbols. Every Dhyani Buddha 
is represented in a sitting posture on a full-blown double lotus, the 
attitude being known as the meditative pose in which he is required 
to sit cross-legged, the right foot crossing over and in front of the 
left with the soles of both feet turned upwards. The hand which 

1 For the names and descriptions of the DhySni Buddhas see Advaya 1 
vajrasamgraha, pp. 40ff., SadhanamSlB, Vol. II, pp, 568-9. Two Vajra- 
y3na Works, p, 79 ; see also the Chapter on the Buddhism, Buddha- 
laktis and Bodhisattvas in the Indian Buddhist Iconography by B. 

Bhattaoharyya, pp. 8ff. 
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rests on the lap, is sometimes empty but in most cases carries a 
bowl ; the head is bare and hair curly which radiates effulgence like 
a flame of fire, and the eyes are half-closed hi token of meditation. 
The dress consists of an undergarment reaching from the breast to 
the knees and tied by the scarf. The body is loosely covered by 
the habit of a monk leaving the right arm bare. The Dhyani 
Buddhas are generally represented on the four sides of a Stupa 
which is the symbol of the Buddhist universe. Four Buddhas out of 
five, face the four cardinal points, Vairocana the deity of the inner 
shrine being generally unrepresented. But when he is represented 
outside, he is assigm d a place between Rainasathbhava and Aksobliya. 
On the Stupa, Aksobliya faces the East, Ratnasambhava South, 
Amitiibha West, and Amoghasiddhi North. Vairocana is supposed 
to reside in the heart 01 the sanctum of the stupa. Occasionally, 
Vairocana and Aksobliya change places ; and in this state they 
appear in the Dhyani Buddha Mandala described in the Guhya- 
samaja. 

Besides the Dhyani Buddhas there are a large number of deities 
and their classification has becu a baffling problem. Amongst the 
.deities of the Buddhist pantheon some are male and others female, 
some are single and others Yab-yum, some are benefic and others 
malefic, some are benign and peaceful while others cruel and mali- 
gnant, some are sitting, some standing while others dance in the 
Ardhaparyanka attitude, some are of blue complexion while othem 
have green, yellow, red or white colour ; and therefore their classi- 
fication is not an easy matter. 

Professor Foucber in his Etude sur l! Iconographic Bouddhique dc 
L’lnde classified the deities as male and female with malefic and 
benefic as subdivisions. Alice Getty in her Gods of the Northern 
Buddhism has classified the deities as Dhyani Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
Tutelary deities, Miscellaneous and so forth. But really speaking, 
the deities arc not and should not be classified in this arbitrary 
manner without looking to the ancient traditions. The best classi- 
fication that a layman can do is to divide the deities according to 
colour, and this will have some scientific flavour as the different 
Dhyani Buddhas are each assigned a different colour ; thus Aksobhya 
Has blue colour, Amitabha red, Ratnasambhava yellow, Vairocana 
13 [ Fathak Com. Yol. ] 
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green. But this Iras also an inherent defect as sometimes the ema- 
nating deity docs not always bear the same colour as the Dliyani 
Buddha. Moreover, colour is not an important matter in the 
Tanlra as it is well known that the deities change colour according 
as they are worshipped in the different Tantric rites. It is said in 
the Sadhanamala 1 that Yamari takes the white or yellow colour in 
&anti, yellow colour in Paustika, red colour in Vaslkarana, and blue 
colour in Akarsaiia. It will indeed be very foolish to assign the 
different forms of the same deity to different classes because of the 
colour. Moreover, as is well known the emanated deities bear on 
their crown small images of their parental Dliyani Buddhas, and 
there are examples where an emanated deity with different colours 
bear the image of the same Dhyani Buddha on the crown in all 
different forms. Janguli and Ekajata and Kurukulla are examples 
of this kind. Aksobhya is blue, and Janguli and Ekajata, the two 
emanations of his also are generally described as blue, but they have 
also white forms having the same miniature figure of the Dhyini 
Buddha Aksobhya. Similarly, Kurukulla is an emanation of Ami- 
tabha who is red and therefore Kurukulla is generally red ; but she 
has a white form which is also said to be an emanation of Amitabha. 
These are some of the anomalies which are sure to arise if air 
attempt is made to classify the deities naively for reason of their 
colour. The best classification of the Buddhist deities is undoubted- 
ly according to the Dliyani Buddhas, though this also may have 
some drawbacks necessitating the treatment of deities sometimes 
under several heads, particularly when one deity is described as an 
emanation of two Dhyani Buddhas. The example of Parnasavari 
is an example of this kind as she is described both as an emanation 
of Aksobhya and Amoghasiddhi, which requires that the deity should 
be treated in two separate places under the two Dhyani Buddhas. 
But such examples are rare. When an occasion like this arises it is 
necessary to consider the different forms of the same deity as 
belonging to the different families, and in that case we may always 
look forward for some vital difference either in description or in the 
procedure for worship. 

1 Op. oit. pp. 533E SSntike sitavarijijam YanianfcakatHpam : S5ntik« 
pau?tike v5 pifcavarpijam YamSntakamUrtim ; RaktayamSrirtlpain-BtmS- 
nam dbyStvS ... vafiam kuru hoh svShS ; cariidhySrkanibham YamSnta- 
katapam-StmSnam dhyStvB ... Sgacohantaih ointayet. 
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Thus the importance of the Dhyani Buddhas is unquestionable 
in the matter of classifying the Buddhist deities as the originators of 
the different Dhyani Buddha families. The Guhyasamaja Tantra, 
which was very probably composed .in the 3rd century a. r>. and 
was connected in some way or other with the celebrated Buddhist 
scholar Asanga, ushered into existence the conception of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, connected them with a Mantra, a colour, a direc- 
tion, and a Sakti. The Guhyasamaja opens in a grandiloquent 
style with the description of a monster assembly of gods, Tathagatas, 
Bodhisattvas, the Saktis, the elements and so forth. The principal 
members of the Assembly requested the Speaker Bodhicittavajra to 
define the Tathagatamandala ; and in response Bodhicittavajra 
brought into requisition several forms of meditation, and brought 
forth the Dhyani Buddhas one after another and placed them in 
their proper places. The Saktis were then associated with each 
and with the four guardians of gates. The Mandala becomes 
complete. The description which is grand and magnificent is 
here reproduced for the first time in order that the readers may 
appreciate the beauty and grandeur of the Sariigiti style : — 
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sw wrqrq uqpr*mr?rm\ uu urn uurfq ui^r- 

tR'Icuij^fO.uung:?!? ^^'uru'-uur^iu^'irvut feawqrom n sr^r^ u ^ 
ftjuj ^rrf®rerm=r u qq u sfcro 1 u a ottu t«u^ui%us^.s£r qqgirsr- 

qqTUTU i 

sm uusnu uqaqruaq^wguuflTRwq uru uurfu uurq^ut qqqsr- 
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wi^raur qm J^Tsft’ir ^qrrqqi^j%Trq^rwJt msurqmru n sr^urf^q " 

sorrow. fqft:*rtwiV r crq wqpj; uqffqrTfrURqqT^,i%Tn --l^i qq- 
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SANGHARAKSA, THE CHAPLAIN OF KANISKA — by Prabodh - 

Chandra Bagchi, m. a., Docteur-es-lettres (Paris), Lecturer 

Calcutta University. 

The association of Sangharaksa with Kaniska throws some light 
on the latter’s date. A work of Sangharaksa is said to have been 
translated into Chinese between 148 to 170 a. d. and this tradition, 
in fact, has been adduced by scholars 1 for determining a lower limit 
of the reign of Kaniska. It is therefore necessary to examine all 
the available information on Sangharaksa, preserved in the Chinese 
sources. 

The Parthian Buddhist monk, Ngan She-kao, who worked in 
China between 148-170 a. d. translated the Margabhnmi-sittra (also 
called the Mahamdrgabhmui-sutra ) of Sangharaksa 2 . This transla- 
tion which is still found in the Chinese Tripitaka ( Nanjio, Catalogue, 
No. 132 6 ; Tokyo XIX, 6, pp. 8ia-86b ) bears the following notice 
at the commencement : — “ The work was composed by Saftgha- 
raksa ( Seug-lm-lo-cVa ), which means the protector of the commu- 
nity, in the language of the Han (i. e. Chinese), the master of 
Tripitaka of the country of Sht-hi-na ( Surada - Surastra ) in India”. 
This notice goes back to the time of the translator himself as the 
mention of Chinese as the “ language of the Han ” ( so called under 
the Han dynasty which ended in 220 a. d. ) shows. 

A few years later, between 184 and 189 a. d., it was apparently 
an abstract of the same siltra which was translated by an Indo- 
Scythian monk named Tche Yao under the' title Sicto lao ti king i. e. 
Rfudrctkamdrgctbhlmi-siUra 1 (Nanjio 1338 ; Tokyo XIX, 6, 34a-3jb). 

In 284 a. n, a third translation 4 of the same work but of a 
more amplified version was prepared by the Indo-Scythian monk 

1 Eliot — Hinduism and Buddhism II, p. 64. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri — The 

Political History of Ancient India, p. 296, 

2 P. C. Bagohi — La Canon Bouddhique en Chine, I, pp. 14-15. Prof. S. 

Levi ( J, A 3 , 1928. 2, p, 195 ) has, through an oversight, attributed the 
•work to Saihghasena. 

3 loc, cit . p, 52. 

4 loc. cit. p, 88. 
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Fa-hu (Dhamiaraksa) under the title CarydmSrgabhnmi-sntra (Nanjio 
1325 ; Tokyo XIX, 6, 35b-8ia), It contains a preface and a colo- 
phon which go back to the time of the translator himself. The 
preface runs thus “ Yu-kia-lo ( sic. Mo-lu-bia ) - p’u-nri king i. e. 
Margabhami-stttrd, in the language of the Tsin ( i. e. Chinese, so 
called between 265-316 a. d. ), Sin. hing too ti king ( Cciryd 0 ). It 
was composed by the Indian monk Chong hu, i. e. Protector of the 
community ( = Saiigharaksa ). After having taken the pravrajyd 
he went to a country ' which was in war with the Emperor of 
China. He studied the rules of discipline at an early age and 
penetrated into the 12 classes of sutras of the Dharmapitaka 
The colophon of the stilra says that the master of literature, Chu 
Hieu-cheng, of Ki-pin ( Kashmir ) brought the original text of 
this sutra to Tuen huang. At that time the Indo-Scythian ( Yuc- 
che ) Bodhisattva Sramana Dhamiaraksa was residing Lhere. He 
knew both Sanskrit and Chinese well and therefore translated 
the text into Chinese with the collaboration of about 30 men 
on the 23rd of the 2nd month of the 5th year T’ai kuang ( i. e. 
284 a. d. ). The translation contained about 27 sections distri- 
buted in 6 chapters, in all 60,000 words. 

A comparison of the translation of Ngan She-kao with that of 
Dharmaraksa shows that they were doubtless based on the same 
original. The former is an incomplete translation ( or rather a 
selection ) and contains only 7 sections ( vargas ) forming one 
chapter, whereas the latter contains 29 sections ( the preface +26 
sections + colophon ) forming altogether 7 chapters. In fact a 
notice preserved in the old Chinese catalogues on the translation 
of Ngan She-kao clearly says that it was a summary studied in “ the 
foreign countries”. The Chinese writers generally distinguished 
India ( T’ien dm ) from “foreign countries” kua ) and it is 
therefore not too much to suppose that this summary was made in 
some Iranian dialect from which the Parthian Ngan She-kao was 
able to prepare his translation easily The division into chapters 
seems to he an artificial one whereas that into sections (vargas) 
wa s evidently the original one. The seven sections of Ngan She- 

1 The country, as we shall see from other sources, was Gandhara, 

2 P. 0. Bagohi, ibid p. 14. 
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kao are found amongst the 29 of Dhamuraksa. The following is 
the concordance : — 


Ngrtn 0 

Dhanm° 

I 

1 ( Chap. 1 ) 

11 

11 

III 

III „ 

IV 

IV „ 

V 

V „ 

VI 

XXII (Chap. V) 

VII 

XXIV ( Chap. VI ) 


The translation of Dhamuraksa seems to have been a literal 
one. In his translation the verse portion can be easily distinguished 
from the commentary which follows it. But as is usual with Ngan 
She-kao his translation is a sort of prose abstract and the gatbis and 
the commentary are mixed up m it. Some of the sections of bis 
translation are only prose rendering of the gat has but that does not 
seent to be true particularly about section VII which corresponds to 
the commentary portiou of the section XXIV of Dhamuraksa. 
Therefore it is quite legitimate to conclude that Ngan Shc-kao had 
both the commentary and the verse portion before him. In fact an 
independent tradition clearly says (see infra) that while in Gandhara 
Saiigluraksa compiled the Margabhwmi-siUra and appended a com- 
plete commentary to it. It is still to be found out if Saiigluraksa 
himself was the author of the gathri portion, or simply collected 
them from different sources, arranged them in order and appended 
his commentary. There is however no doubt that the Margabhuini- 
siltra, which was partly translated between 148-170 a. n. probably 
summarised between 184-189 a. d., and completely translated in 
284 a. d., was an authentic compilation of Saiigluraksa. 

A second work of Saiigluraksa called the Sai'ighantkfd-sathcaya- 
sfitra (Naujio 1352 ; Tokyo XXIV, 7, 94 ) is also preserved in the 
Chinese Tripitaka. This work was translated by Saiighabhuti, a 
Kashmirian monk, in 384 a. d. The ancient Chinese catalogues 
however say that another translation of the same text was made by 
Dharmanandi. But as the two monks Dharmanandi and Sarigha- 
bhuti were contemporaries and worked together in the capital oi 
China it is probably through a simple confusion that the same work 
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has been enumerated under both the names The Chinese sources 
agrje in saying that the book was complied by Sangharaksa 700 
years after the nirvana of Buddha. The preJace and the colophon - 
of this translation contain some interesting information on Sangha- 
raksa and his activities. 

The three ancient editions of the Tripitaka prepared under the 
Song, Yuan and Ming dynasties do not give the name of the writer 
of the preface but the Corean edition which is a more complete and 
careful one mentions the name of Tao ngan as its author. Tao ngan 
was a contemporary of Sarighabhiui, the translator of the text, and 
collaborated with him on many occasions. The preface runs thus 
“ Sangharaksa was a native of the country of Siu-hi ( Surfistia ). 
He was born in that country 700 years aftet Buddha and left the 
house for studying the law. After travelling in many places he 
came to the country of Kien-t’o-yne ( sic, Kien-fo-lo ~ Gandliara ) and 
became the teacher of king Chm-fo-Ki-cul i. e. Chen t’o Kaniska*. 
It was in this country that he collected the Sin hing king ( Caryd- 
stitra ) and the Tci tao ti king ( Mahamargabhim i-s fi i ra ). He also 
added to these sutras a complete commentary 

The colophon of the text narrates how and when the Chinese 
translation was made. “On the 30th day of the nth month of 
the 20th year Kien yuan ( 385 ) Sanghabhuti a monk of Kb pin 
( Kashmir ) brought the original text to Ch’ang ngan. He recited 

1 F. 0. Bagobi, ibid p. 159, no. 4 and p, 161 no. 3. 

2 Sea Tokyo XXIV, 75 ; The preface and the colophon are also preserved 

in the catalogue of Ben yu ( Tokyo XXXVIII, 1, p, 57a ) whioh incorpo- 
rates the catalogue of Tao ngan, ( 376-79 A. D. ). See also Prof, P. 
Pelliot, B, E. F. E. 0. 1903, p. 63 n, and Prof. S. Lfevi — Encore Atva- 
ghoya, J. As. 1928, 21 p. 198-199. 

3 Chen t'o whieh is evidently a title of Kaui§ka has still remained 

enigmatic. Some of the editions separate Ohen-t’o from Ki-eul by 
putting a stop after t’o, and they also read Ki-pin instead of Xi-euI 
( see Tokyo XXXVIII, 1, p. 57a ). But these are evidently mistakes. 
Eul was pronounced In the 6th oentury mi. There is therefore no 
doubt that Ki-eul is a transcription of the name of Kaniska. That he 
was called Cen t’o or Chen-tan Kaniska, is known from other sources 
too. See Prof. 8. Lfivi Motes sur lea Indo- Scythes, J. As. 1896, pp. 446 S. 
Chen tan was restored by Prof, Levi as Oinasthana and thus taken to 
be equivalent of devaputra ( Melanges Charles de Barlez, p. 17 [iff. ). 
For the objections of Prof. Pelliot, see B, E. F. E. 0. 1903, p, 61, n. 4, 
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kao are found amongst the 29 of Dharmaraksa. The following is 
the concordance : — 


Ngau° 

Dha nna° 

I 

1 ( Chap. 1 ) 

II 

II 

ill 

III „ 

IV 

IV „ 

V 

V „ 

VI 

XXII (Chap. V) 

VII 

XXIV ( Chap. VI ) 


The translation of Dharmaraksa seems to have been a literal 
one. In his translation the verse portion can be easily distinguished 
from the commentary which follows it. But as is usual with Ngan 
She-kao his translation is a sort of prose abstract and the gat has and 
the commentary are mixed up in it. Some of the sections of his 
translation are only prose rendering of the g/'tlbfis but that does not 
seem to be true particularly about section VII which corresponds to 
the commentary portion of the section XXIV of Dharmaraksa. 
Therefore it is quite legitimate to conclude that Ngan She-kao had 
both the commentary and the verse portion before him. In fact an 
independent tradition clearly says (see infra) that while in Gandhara 
Saiigharaksa compiled the Mil rgabhmni-s Hint and appended a com- 
plete commentary to it. It is still to be found out if Saiigharaksa 
himself was the author of the gillhil portion, or simply collected 
them from different sources, arranged them in order and appended 
his commentary. There is however no doubt that the Margabhuiiih 
snlra, which was partly translated between 148-170 a. D. probably 
summarised between 184-189 a. d,, and completely translated in 
284 A. d., was an authentic compilation of Saiigharaksa. 

A second work of Saiigharaksa called the Sariglhmtkffl-sarlicayd- 
salra (Nanjio 1352 ; Tokyo XXIV, 7, 94 ) is also preserved in the 
Chinese Tripitaka. This work was translated by Sanghabhuti, a 
Kashmirian monk, in 384 a. d. The ancient Chinese catalogues 
however say that another translation of the same text was made by 
Dharmanandi. But as the two monks Dharmanandi and Sangha- 
bhuti were contemporaries and worked together in the capital oi 
China it is probably through a simple confusion that the same work 
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has been enumeuted under both the names \ The Chinese sources 
agtye in saying that the book was complied by Sangharaksa 700 
years after the nirvtiijtt of Buddha. The prelace and the colophon - 
of this translation contain some interesting information on Sangha- 
raksa and his activities. 

The three ancient editions of the Tiipitaka prepared under the 
Song, Yuan and Ming dynasties do not give the name of the writer 
of the preface but the Corean edition which is a more complete and 
careful one mentions the name of Tao ngan as its author. Tao ngan 
was a contemporary of Sanghabhuti, the translator of the text, and 
collaborated with him on many occasions. The pieface 111ns thus :~ 
“ Sangharaksa was a native of the country of Siu-Jai ( Suiastia ). 
He was born in that country 700 years after Buddha and left the 
house for studying the law. After tiavelling in many places he 
came to the country of Rm-l’o-yue ( sic. KiVn-fV/o=Gandhaia ) and 
became the teacher of king Chen-t'c-Ri-eul i. e. Chert i‘o KaniskaC 
It was in this countiy that he collected the Sin king ling ( Carya- 
sutra ) and the Ta tao H king ( Mahamdrgabhtmi-sntra ). He also 
added to these sutras a complete commentary 

The colophon of the text narrates how and when the Chinese 
translation was made. “ On the 30th day of the nth month of 
the 20th year Kim yuan ( 385 ) Sanghabhuti a monk of Kupin 
( Kashmir ) brought the original text to Ch’ang ngan. He recited 

1 P. C. Bagohi, ibid p. 159, no, 4 and p. 161 no. 3. 

2 See Tokyo XXIV, 76 ; ThB preface and the colophon are also preserved 

in the catalogue of Sen yu ( Tokyo XXXVIII, 1, p. 57a ) whioh inoorpo- 
rates the catalogue of Tao ngan, < 376-79 A. D. ). See also Prof. P. 
Pelliot, B. E, E. E. 0. 1903, p. 63 n, and Prof. S. L6vi — Encore Aiva- 
ghoja, J. As. 1928, 21 p, 198-199, 

3 Chen t'o whioh is evidently a title of Kanina has still remained 

enigmatic. Some of the editions separate Oben-t'o from Ki-eul by 
putting a stop after t’o, and they also read Ki-pin instead of Ki-eul 
( see Tokyo XXXVIH, 1, p. 57a), But these are evidently mistakes. 
Eul was pronounced in the 6th oentury mi. There is therefore no 
doubt that Ki-eul is a transcription of the name of Kaniska. That he 
was oalied Cen t’o or Chon-tan Kaniska is known from other sources 
too. See Prof. S. L6vi Notes sur lea Indo-Scythes, J. As. 1896, pp, 446fF 
Chen tan was restored by Prof. Levi as Cinasthdna and tlui ’ taken to 
be equivalent of devaputra ( Melanges Charles de Harhz, p 176ff ) 
For the objections of Prof. Pelliot, see B. E. P. E. 0. 1903, p. 61, n. 4, 
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the text ; Buddbaraksa, the Vibhnsn teacher, translated it into Chinese 
and Tao ngan polished the language. The translation was com- 
pleted on the 9th day of the 2nd month of the 21st year Kim yuan 
(386 A. D. )”. 

There is still another work of Sanghavaksa preserved in Chinese 
called Dhyana-sftlra , 1 which was translated by ICumarajiva in 402 
a. n. and revised in A. d. 407. A preface 2 to this work, written 
by a Chinese disciple of Kumarajlva, says that it was not completely 
a work of Saiigharaksa. The whole work is a compilation from 
different authors and only a portion of it is due to the authorship 
of Saiigharaksa. The preface further says that the first 43 gathas 
were composed by Kumaralata and the last 23 by A£vaghosa. The 
gathas in the middle portion are the works of Vasumitra, Sarigha- 
raksa, Upagupta ( Ngeu po-hiu ? ) and Saiighasena. Saiigharaksa 
made a selection of the verses from these authors and compiled the 
present work. Referring to the translation itself we find that there 
are actually 43 gathas at the commencement ( Tokyo XIX, 6 , p. 7b- 
8a ) and a little more than 20 gathas at the end ( 2oa-2ob ). These 
would be therefore works of Kumaralata and Asvaghosa. In the 
middle portion we find the following quotations : — 

( i ) as Buddhavacana, 6 gathas (p. 9b) ; 

( ii ) from Dbarmapitda, 3 gathas ( 15 b ) ; 

(iii) from Pdrayatjasatra ( Po-lo-ycii Mug ), 1 gatha (15b); 

( iv) from Avidyalak?a\ia-varga, 6 gathas ( 9b ) ; 

( v ) from “ how to acquire the right view ”, 

7 gathas ( 10a) ; 

( vi ) from “ how to destroy sorrow ” ( ioha-nirodhopaya ? ), 

8 gathas ( 10b ) ; 

(vii) from “ how to destroy hatred ” ( dvesa-nirodhopciya 1 ), 

8 gathas ( ioab ). 

1 Namio 1S50 •, Tokyo XIX, 8, 1 fa- 20b ; P. O. Bagcfai, ibid, p. 189, nos. II, 

19 and 20 whioh mention, in fact the same work. 

2 The preface was written by Seng jui. It is preserved in the catalogue 

Seng yu ; Tokyo XXXVIII, 1, k 6, 51b. See P, C. Bagohi, ibid p. 206 
along with note 2. The name Kum5r3rtlia ia to bo corrected there as 
Kumar&lSta which has been established by Prof. Lhders, BruvhsUlckc 
der Kalpanamandil.ika des Kumaralata , Leipzig, 1926, and Prof. S, Levi 
in La Drtfantapankti et son auteur, J. As. 1927, 1, and specially P. 99, 
where he has drawn attention to the preface of Seng jui. 
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All the sources therefore agree in saying that Sangharaksa, the 
author of three different works now preserved in Chinese transla- 
tion, was a native of the country of Surasfra. He flourished 700 
years after Buddha and Kaniska is also said to have flourished 700 
years after the nirvana ( S. Levi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, J. As. 
1896, p. 463 ). Sangharaksa subsequently went to Gandhara which 
was in war with the Emperor of China at that time, was entertained 
by King Kaniska and became his teacher. The war referred to is 
most probably the campaign of Pan chao ( 73-102 a. d. ), because 
we do not hear of any other war between Gandhara and China in 
that period. Sangharaksa, therefore, came to the court of Kaniska 
towards the end of the first century a. d. It was at Gandhara that 
Sangharaksa compiled his three works. He was in close touch with 
Vasumitra, another luminary of the court of Kaniska '. 


I See the catalogue of Seng yeou, Tokyo XXXVIII, 1, p. 50b and p. 5?b, 
the prefaces of Madhyamagama-sXitra and Vasumitra-samgtti-sutra. 



NAGAKUMARACAMTA, A FORGOTTEN WORK OF |AIN 
MALLI$ENA — by Prof. K. Rangaceiari, m, a., b. l. 


Nagakumaracarita known also as Nagapancamikatha is a kavya 
written in Sanskrit by a Jain poet Mallisena, and a manuscript copy 
of it was kindly supplied to me by the Curator of the Mysore 
Oriental Library. The manuscript is not free from mistakes of 
which some seem to be scribal. In some places the work is so full 
of mistakes that it is not at all possible to make out correctly the 
.sense. 

Mr. Lewis Rice mentioned in his introduction to Nagavarma’s 
£ Karnataka Bhasa-bhusana’ a Nagakmnaracaritra by Bahu Bali Kavi 
in Kannada. I could not secure a copy of it as yet and so I cannot 
say what relation it bears to the present work. 

The present work consists of five sargas and they contain res- 
pectively 119,74, 113, 105 and 87 verses. Excepting five verses, 
one at the end of each canto, the rest are all in Anusfubh metre. 

From the colophon at the end of every one of the cantos it is 
seen that the work is named as Nagapancamikatha while in the first 
verse the author says that it is the history of Nagakumara. In the 
first four cantos are described the love-adventures of Nagakumara 
and in the fifth canto definitions and details of mulagunas, anuvratas, 
gunavratas, siksavratas are given. We are told that Nagakumara 
meets a Jain Muni Pihitasrava who after .1 religious discourse de- 
scribes to the Prince the Nagapancamivrata and the merit which 
those who observe it obtain. Nagakumara observed the vrata in a 
previous birth of his and as a consequence he enjoyed celestial 
pleasures in Saudharma heaven for many kalpas and was reborn as 
Nagakumara in this world. Titus the Nagakumaracarita is the 
Nagapancamikatha. 

The author of this work Mallisena describes himself as ‘ ubhaya- 
bhasakavi-cakravarun 5 the two languages referred to perhaps being 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. The author of Syadvadamanjaii is one 
Mallisena. In Catalogus Catalogorum under Mallisena we are 
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referred to Hasti Maliisena and four dramas are attributed to him. 
Whether these authors are one and the same or are different, I can- 
not say at present. 

Maliisena refers to Jayadeva and other poets and their works i« 
prose and verse on the same subject. Beyond Bahu Bali’s ( Kannada ) 
work, no work in Sanskrit on this subject has been mentioned any- 
where. Who this poet Jayadeva was and who the other poets were 
as also what happened to their works are all unknown. 

A ( First Canto ) 

In Bharatadesa there was a country known as Magadha. Raja- 
grha was its capital and its king was Srenika whose wife was Celinl. 
The King was told one day of the stay of Vardhamana Jaina on 
Vipulacala, and going there together with the Queen, he worshipped 
Him. After listening to a discourse on Dharma the King requested 
Gotamamuni to tell him the Srlpancami-katha, and Gotama comply- 
ing with his request told it in Mlgadhabhasa. Why the author 
specially mentions the language in which the story is told by 
Gotama is not clear. It perhaps indicates that originally this story 
was written in Magadhabhasa by poets and the author retells the 
story perhaps in an abridged form hb Sanskrit. 

In Bharataksetra there was a country full of learned men. It 
was a country rich in fertile lands, fruitful gardens and contained 
a large number of gramas, dronamukhas, khetas and kharvatas, 
nagaras and pattanas. There was a town known as Kanaka in this 
country beautified with wells, big tanks full of lotuses and gardens. 
Its king was Jayatndhara who was learned, religious and virtuous. 
His wife was Visalalocana. They bad a son named Srldhara. 
Nayariidhara was the minister. 

One day a merchant Vasava by name visited the king taking 
with him rubies covered with a cloth. Receiving him with due 
courtesy the king asked him where he had been all these days, to 
which the merchant replied that he was sojourning in the Lata 
country. Taking into his hands the cloth-cover the king saw upon 
it the picture of a lady of unparalleled beauty and overcome by it 
the king took Vasava with him into an inner chamber and asked 
him in secret as to the original of the picture. Vfcavasena then tpld 
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the king that Srivarma was the king of Girinagara in the Saurasfra 
country and that his wife was Sriuuti. They had a son named 
Harivarma and a daughter Prthvidev! by name. Srlvarma sent his 
son Harivarma in search of a bridegroom for his daughter and the 
latter arrived there and was awaiting an audience of the king. 

The King received Prince Haiivarma and heating horn him 
that Srlvarma desired to give his daughter in maniage to him he 
accepted the offer with pleasure and on an auspicious day he sent a 
sibika to fetch the bride. He married the princess after her arrival 
and lived with her in great happiness. 

One day a forester of the king informed him of the advent of 
the spring season and the bloom of the forests. The king went 
immediately into the forests for sport asking his queens to follow 
him. The elder queen followed him on an elephant and the 
younger in her dibika with conches blowing and kahalas sounding, 
On hearing these sounds the elder queen enquired of her attendants 
as to what they were due to and was told that Pnhvldevi was coming 
towards them. Moved by curiosity and desiring to sec the reputed 
youth and beauty of the younger queen, Visalalocana stopped her 
elephant. Prthvidev! learnt from her servants that the lady seated 
on the elephant was the elder queen and to avoid saluting her she 
stopped her Sibika. The cider queen was offended at this conduct 
of Ppthvidevi and gave expression to her anger against her. 
Observing that 

ur i 

she departed from there and visited the Jain shrine on Sahasrakuta, 
A Jain Muni Srivihita gave her a discourse on dharma and at the 
end of it informed her that a son would be born to her in due 
time. 

• * » , 

B ( Second Canto ) 

The king questioned the second queen as to the cause of her 
absence from sport and she told of all that happened in the 
Jinalaya on Sahasrakuta. 

Sometime afterwards One night Prthvidev! saw in a dream a bull 
and the rising sun. She informed her husband of it and they con- 
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suited a Jain Muni as to what the dream prognosticated. The Muni 
told them that the bull indicated jjthat Prthvidevi would give birth 
to a son and that the rising sun foretold that their son would be- 
come a great sage. The king asked the Muni to let him have some 
sign by which he could recognise the future greatness of his son 
after he was born and the Muni told him the following : 

( i ) In Nandanavana, the Siddhakuta Jinalaya where gods 
always perform pfija remains closed as nobody could open the door. 
But it would open when touched by the Prince. 

( 2 ) The Prince would fall into a well full of snakes situated 
in the Nandanavana and the snakes instead of harming him would 
bear him on their heads. 

( 3 ) He would capture the furious elephant Nilagiri. 

( 4 ) He would subjugate withom much trouble the horse 
Dustasva. 

Sometime after Pnhvldevl gave birth to a son on a very 
auspicious day and festivities were held to celebrate the event. The 
boy was named Pratapatndhara. 

One day the nurse took the royal babe to the Jinalaya in 
Nandanavana and by the touch of his feet the door of the temple 
flew open. The nurse went into the shrine and the baby creeping 
on all fours approached the Nagakupa ( snake-well ) which was near 
there and fell into it. The snakes that were in the well raised him 
up and worshipping him supported him on their heads. The 
nurse finding the boy fallen into the well ran up to Pythvldevi and 
informed her of the sad accident. The queen rushed to the spot 
and threw herself into the well. The king on hearing of all this 
went to the spot and got out the boy and the queen. As the baby 
was supported on the heads of the snakes he was given the name 
Nagakumara. 

When Nagakumara was five years old he was handed over to 
the Jaina teacher to be educated. The boy learnt the art of writing, 
arithmetic, medicine, astrology and painting. 

One day a Ganika Paricasugandhinl by name approached the 
king and said “ O King, I have two daughters : one by the name 
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Kuraari and the other by the name of Mauoharl. These are proud 
of theii youth and beauty but are expert in the art of playing on - 
Vina. My daughters, say that they would marry only him who 
defeats them in vlpavadya or otherwise that they would become 
ascetics. I pray that you might be pleased to ask Nagakumara to 
test their skill ”. The King asked the Prince to examine them, 
which he did. After the examination Pancasugandhiui gave her 
two daughters to Nagakumara and departed. 

At this juncture the king was informed that a furious elephant 
was running about killing men. The king sent Sridhara to capture 
the elephant but he could not do it. Then ordered by the king 
Nagakumara captured the elephant and mounting upon it went to 
the king and offered it to him. The king asked the Kurnara to 
take it as he captured it. On his way home from there he saw 
servants feeding Dusfasva and the Piince learnt from them that the 
vicious horse kicked and bit all those that approached him, and so it 
was that it was being fed with the help of a machine. Hearing 
these words he got upon the horse and walking it here and there, 
he went to the king and offered it to him. 

About this time, the elder queen told her son Sridhara that he 
was unknown in the town or country but that Nagakumara was 
widely known. She advised him to protect himself properly, and in 
accordance with her advice Sridhara engaged five hundred warriors 
to act as his body-guard. 

One day Nagakumara went to bathe in the well situated in the 
compound of liis palace with his two female companions. Prthvldevi 
also went to the well with unguents, clothes and ornaments. The 
elder queen saw her going and went and told the king that his lady- 
love was going astray. Surprised at this news he went out to see 
for himself what was happening when he saw Nagakumara saluting 
the feet of his mother. The king reprimanded the elder queen 
for her false accusation and going to Prthvldevi asked her as to 
where she had been. On her replying that she was with her son 
who was enjoying a bath in the well, the king ordered her not to 
permit her son to leave the palace and go out. Nagakumara on his 
return found his mother in tears. She told him the cause of her dis- 
tress and informed him that all this trouble was due to the machipa- 
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lions of the elder queen who was bent on securing the throne to 
her son Sridhara after the demise of their father. Nagakumara then 
went round the town with conches blowing and kahalas sounding. 
On hearing this sound the king grew very angry with Prthvldevi 
thinking that she instigated her son to set at nought his orders. 
He took away all her gold and silver and deposited it in the treasury. 
Nagakumara on hearing of the punishment which the king meted 
out to his mother went to the gambling hall and won from the 
rajas assembled there much gold. When these rajas waited upon 
the king, the king asked them why they were without ornaments. 
They replied that the Prince Nagakumara won from them in 
gambling eight thousand suvarpas and that was why they were 
without ornaments. Surprised at this news the king sent for Naga- 
kumara and began to play with him with dice. The kumara won 
from the king the contents of his treasury as well as jewels on his 
body. The king desired to continue the game with the kingdom 
as a stake but the prince stopped the play and went away taking 
with him his own gold and silver and leaving the rest, 

C ( Third CanLo ) 

To the north of Madhurapura there was a country known by 
the name of Su rase na ruled by the king Jayavarman whose wife was 
Jayamati. They had two sons Vyala and Mahavyala. One day 
the king went with his sons to pay his respects to Yamadhurahvaya 
a Jaina Muni. After listening to the discourse on dharma the king 
enquired of the Muni whether his sons would remain as chieftains 
of their own country or become servants of others. The Sage 
replied that Vyala would become the servant of the person on seeing 
whom the eye on his ( Vyala’s ) forehead disappeared and that 
Mahavyala would become the servant of the husband of the lady 
who would discard Mahavyala even though he was beautiful like 
Kama. Jayavarman establishing Vyala on the throne retired from 
the world to do penance. Entrusting the kingdom of Dustavakya 
his minister, Vyala departed with his brother Mahavyala from the 
town in search of his master and reached Pfitaliputra. The king 
of the place was Srivarman whose wife was Srfmati and they had 
a daughter whose name was Gapikasundarl. The two princes 
were seated in the forum and a companion of the princess going 
that way saw the princes, went to the princess and told her that she 
14 [ Pathak ComVol.l 
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saw in the market place two youths of whom one was like Siva and 
the other like Kama. Then Ganikiisundarl saw them through the - 
window and fell in love with Mahavyala. Srivannan came to know 
of his daughter’s love for Mahavyala and married her to him. Lalita- 
sundari the daughter of the foster mother of the princess was 
married to Vyala. 

Juasatru, the king of Vijayapura besieged the town of Pataii- 
putra demanding Ganikasumlari in marriage. Vyala and Maha- 
vyala to do a good turn to the king evolved a plan in accordance 
with which Mahavyala went to king Jitasatru and demanded irora 
him the immediate raising of the siege and his departure from the 
place. The king grew angry at this and Mahavyala bound 
him with a pattika and took him to Vyala who took him to Sri- 
varman who threw him into a prison. 

Vyala took leave of Mahavyala and went to Kanakapatfana on 
the outskirts of which he met Nagakumara, when the eye on his 
forehead disappeared. He made obeisance to the Prince and sought 
service under him. The Prince took him into his service and they 
returned to the palace when Nagakumara went into it leaving 
Vyala at the gate, At that juncture the five hundred warriors of 
Sridhara arrived there with drawn swords with intent to kill 
Nagakumara. Vyfda killed all of them. Nagakumara on hearing 
the commotion came out and Sridhara on learning that his body- 
guard was all killed made preparations to fight immediately with his 
step-brother. Nagakumara mounted upon Nilagiri and was ready for 
the fray. The king desiring to stop them from fighting sent 
Nayamdhara to the spot. The minister went to the spot where they 
were assembled to fight with each other and stopped them from 
fighting. Returning to the king he advised him to banish one of 
them from the land, as otherwise there would be no peace in the 
town. The king desired to banish Sridhara from the place but 
Nayariidhara advised the king to banish Nagakumara alleging that 
Nagakumara would prosper even -in a strange land on account of 
his good and great qualities while Sridhara would perish. Asked 
by the king to do the proper thing Nayamdhara told Nagakumara 
as from the king, to leave the country at once. The Prince 
took leave of Prthvldevl and with his two female companions lelt 
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the town mounted on his elephant Nilagiri. There was a haratsl 
in the town when the Prince was banished from it. 

Nagakumara departing from his parental home went to Madhu- 
rapuri, and warmly welcomed by Devadatta he took up his residence 
in her house. When he was leaving the house to go to the market 
place the lady warned him not to wander aimlessly in the town and 
gave him the following news of the town : “ Jayavarman is the 

king of Kanyakubja and his wife is Gunavati. As the king was 
about to give in marriage his daughter Susila to Harivarman king of 
Simhapur, Dustavakya abducted her and kept her confined. The 
Princess consequently is lamenting loudly every day in the house 
of a vandi near the market place.” The adventurous Prince imme- 
diately went to the market place and hearing the loud lamentations 
of the Princess killed the guards stationed there by the abductor. 
On hearing of this occurrence Dustavakya went to the place to 
punish the Prince for his daring interference. While the fight was 
going on, Vyaia who was returning with Nilagiri after giving him 
water, was attracted by the noise and went to the spot. Dustavakya 
saw his master and stopped fighting begging him to pardon him. 
Vyaia took him to Jayamdbari and told him his story. The Prince 
released the Princess from her imprisonment and sent her to Hari- 
varman. 

Nagakumara saw one day a number of youths going outside 
the town carrying lyres. On enquiring from them as to the place 
from which they came and 'whither they were bound, Kirtivarman 
thesonofSaka the king of Supiaiistha and his queen Vinayavati 
told him that he was returning from the town to Kasmir in the 
country of the same name after sustaining a defeat in Vlpavadya at 
the hands of Tribhuvanaratx the daughter of Nanda, king of Kasmir, 
and his wife Dkirini. Nagakumara sometime afterwards went to 
Kasmir and defeating Tribhuvauarati by his superior skill in Vina- 
vadya married her. While stopping in that town he heard that in 
a forest known by the name of Ramyaka some man from Bkuml- 
tilaka was crying everyday. He repaired to the forest and in the 
Jinalaya there he performed pujft. When it was finished he heard 
somebody lamenting loud. On asking him as to who he was and 
the cause for his lamentation, he was informed that he was a for- 
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esLer known as Ramyala and that, as a demon carried away his 
wife 10 Kalaguha he was ciying there loud every day in the hope 
that somebody hearing it would render him help. As the hunts- 
man on accouut of Ins teat would not go even near the guha, the 
Prince went into it all alone and demanded from the Raksasa the 
delivery of the wife of Ramyaka. The Raksasa overcome with fear 
gave the Prince a sword known as Candrahasa, a cot and a magic 
box and gave back to Ramyaka his wife. 

Ramyaka then pointed out from a distance Kancanaguha to 
the Prince. The Kumara went into the guha when a beautiful 
woman washed his feet with water from a golden vessel and offered 
him four thousand damsels who were within the guha. Asked 
as to what it was all about the lady told him that the four 
thousand damsels were vidyas acquired by Jitasatru the son of 
Vidyutprabha and his wife Vimalaprabha of Alakapuri situated in 
the southern range of Rupyadri. Jitasatru, after acquiring these 
vidyas and without deriving any benefit from them, took to penance 
under the influence of a Jain sage Munisuvrata. The vidyas were 
dissatisfied with Jitasatru’s renunciation and asked him as to what 
they were to do. He told them that during the time of Nemj 
Tlrthamkara a Prince named Nagakumara would go to the Suvarna- 
guha whom they could serve. The Prince asked them to stay 
there and going out met Ramyaka who told him of a treasure-trove 
guarded by a Vetala. The Prince went to the spot as directed and 
catching hold of the feet of the Vetala he threw him down, when 
he saw a nidhi and a sasanam. The Prince read the sasanam which 
gave the treasure to him who would overthrow the Vetala. Keeping 
a proper guard over it, he left the Ramyaka forest accompanied by 
his lady-companions and Vyala and reached Girikutapura. On the 
way he saw a banyan tree and sat under it when shoots suddenly 
sprung on the tree. Then as he was there swinging from the shoots 
a guard of the forest approached him and spoke to him thus : 
“ Lord, there is in this country a big town known by the name of 
Girikata. The ruler of the place is known by the name of Vana- 
raja and his wife is Vanamala. Their daughter is Laksmlmatl. 
Vanaraja met a Muni one day and asked him about the person who 
would be the husband of Laksmlmatl. The sage replied that the 
person on whose going near, shoots would spring on the banyaq 
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tree, would become the husband of his daughter. Ever since I 
have been kept here So saying Dvijahasta the guard went to the 
king and reported to him the occurrence of the happy event. Vana- 
raja took the Prince into the town and gave his daughter in marriage 
to him. 

Nagakumara met one day two Munis Jaya and Vijaya and 
asked them the reason of founding Girikuta. Jaya then told him 
that the paternal grand-father of Somaprabha king of Purujravardhana 
drove away the grand-father of Vanaraja from the place and so the 
latter founded the city. He returned home with the Munis and 
inscribed this information on a stone-pillar. He despatched Vyala 
to Somapiabha demanding his relinquishment ot Puijdravardhana- 
pura on behalf of his father-in-law. Somaprabha insulted Vyala 
and spoke disrespectfully of Nagakumara. Vyala made Somaprabha 
a prisoner and sent the information to the Prince, who on receipt 
of the news departed to Pundravardhanapura with his wife and 
father-in-law. 

D ( Fourth CanLo ) 

Jayavarman was the king of Supratisthitapattana and his wife was 
JayamatJ. They had two sons Acchedya and Abhedya. One day 
Pihitasravamuni visited the town and the king asked him whether 
his sons would remain lords in their own land or seek service under 
others. The sage replied that the person who expels Somaprabha 
from P u p i}i avardhanapui a would become the master of his sons. 
The king tetired from the world handing over the reigns of govern- 
ment to his eldest son. One day Somaprabha who became an 
ascetic on his expulsion from his kingdom, visited the town Supra- 
tisthita and the king asked him why he took up dlksa.j^The king 
was then informed that it was due to his expulsion from Pundravar- 
dhana. The king and his biother felt glad at hearing this news and 
repaired at once to Pundravardhana and entered into the service of 
Nilgakumata. Taking leave of the Prince one day they started for 
their towmand on the way entered the forest known as Jalantika. 
There they began to eat the fruit of poisonous trees. Five hundred 
warriors known by the name of Sahasrabhatas approached them 
and doing them obeisance requested them to take them into their 
service. Asked for the cause of this their strange request they 
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replied that a Sadhu once told them that they would become the 
servants of those who would eat the trail of poisonous trees in the 
forest of Jalantika. The brothers then entered the town and weie 
welcomed by Sirirharatha lord of the place. While he was seated 
with them a messenger arrived there with a letter to Sirirharatha. 
The king read the missile and told them that it was from Harivarman 
lord of Girinagara in the Saurastra country. Mrgalocana was the 
wife of Harivarman and they had a daughter named Gunavati, 
Candapradyotana, lord of Sindhudesa besieged Giiinagara demand- 
ing from Harivarman the hand of his daughter in marriage. Hari- 
varman refused to do accoiding to the demand as he had made up his 
mind to marry his daughter to Nagakumara. Sirirharatha desired 
to go to Girinagara to help his friend and requested his friends to 
remain in his town till his return. But they accompanied Sirirha- 
ratha to Girinagara where they fought with Candapradyotana and 
defeating him released Harivarman under instiuctions of Nagakumau 
from imprisonment. The marriage of Gunavati with Nagakumara 
was then celebrated. 

Jayamdhari went on a pilgrimage to Nemi-jinalaya. It was 
near the Vatsadesa whose capital was Kausilmbi. Subhacandra was 
its king whose wife was Sukluvatl. They had seven daughters 
Svayamprabha, Suprabha, Kamaprabha, Svaniamala, Ananda, Padma- 
sri and Nagadatta. A Khaga known by the name of Meghavalrana 
expelled Sukantha from Ratnasambhavapattaiia situated on the 
southern range of Rupyadri. The latter built a town named 
Alarighyapura near Kausambl and begged Subhacandra to give his 
daughters in marriage to him. Sukantha killed Subhacandra as he 
refused to comply with his request. The seven sisters then declared 
that they would marry him who would destroy Sukantha, the Khaga 
and not any other. Nagadatta escaped and the remaining six sisters 
were then thrown into a prison by the Khaga. Nagadatta escaped 
to Nagapura in Kurujangana. Abhicandra was the lord of the land 
and Subhacandra was his brother. At the instance of Nagadatta 
a letter was sent to Nagakumara infoiming him of the distressing cir- 
cumstances in which the seven sisters were situated. On reading 
this letter Nagakumara started for Kausambl and met on the way 
his uncle Harivarman. He met Abhicandra at Kausambl and sent 
a letter to Sukantha demanding from him the release of the daughters 
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of Subhacandra, Sukantha treated his demand with contempt as a 
consequence of which a combat took place between Nagakumira 
and Sukantha, in which the Prince killed the Khaga with his sword 
Candrahasa. Expelling Meghavahana from Ramasambhavapaftana 
he installed Vajrakantha the son of Sukantha on his ancestral throne 
and lived in happiness with the daughters of Subhacandra in Hasti- 
nakhyapura. 

Meghavahana was ruling at that time the Pan4ya country and 
Madhura was its capital. Meghavahana’s wife was Jayalaksmi and 
they had a daughter named Srimati. She declared that she would 
marry that person alone who would defeat her in ‘ dancing by 
playing on the drum The daughter of her nurse was Kamalata 
who was averse to marriage. Mahavyala who was informed of 
these strange girls went to Madhura and found Kamanka, Megha- 
vahana’s sister’s son carrying away Kamalata. She fell in love with 
Mahavyala at the very sight of him and appealed to him to save her 
from Kamanka. They fought with each other and Mahavyala 
killed his adversary. 

Jayasena was the king of UjjayinI in Avantidesa and JayasrI 
was his wife. They had a daughter of rare beauty named Menaki. 
Hearing that the lady did not desire a husband, Mahavyala went to 
the place to see the strange maiden. She saw him in the market 
place. But discarded by her, Mahavyala repaired to Hastinakhyapura. 
Remembering the prophesy about his service after salutation he 
told his brother the cause of his arrival there. Preparing a portrait 
of Nagakumara he returned to UjjayinI where he showed the portrait 
to Menaki. Knowing that she was very much attracted by the 
picture he returned to Hastinakhyapura and informed Nagakumara 
through Vyala of Menaki and her love for the Prince. The Kumara 
went to Ujjayini and married Menaki. While he was sojourning 
there he heard of Srimati’s challenge and reaching Madhura he 
defeated her by his skill in playing on the drum and married her. 

While he was residing in Madhura he met a merchant from 
the North and asked him about the strange things he saw in his 
travels. The merchant told him that he saw in an island named 
Bhfimitilaka a golden Jaina temple where every noon five hundred 
maidens loudly cry, but that he was unaware of the cause of their 
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distress. With the help of the vidyas and accompanied by Vyala 
and others he reached the place and performed pujA in the shrine, 
fust at the close of it he heard distressing cries. I-Ie learnt from the 
maidens who were crying, that the son of their maternal uncle 
Vayuvega asked their father to give them in marriage to him but 
being refused he killed him. At their request, he postponed his 
marriage with them for six months and promised to give them their 
freedom if within that period they could find a champion who 
could fight for them and defeat him. These maidens as well as 
their brothers Raksa and Maharaksa were thrown into a prison, 
Nagakumara killed the guards and fought with Vayuvega. With 
the help of his vidyas he overcame the witchcraft of Vayuvega and 
killed him. Giving back the kingdom to the two princes he married 
the five hundred maidens. Five hundred Daityas known as Sahasra- 
bhujas entered into his service informing him that a Muni once told 
them that the person who would marry the five hundred maidens 
would become their master. From there he went to Dantipura in 
Kalingadesa passing through Kaiicipnra where the Pallava king 
treated him with great respect. The lord of Kalitiga country was 
Candragupta and his wife was Candramati. Their daughter was 
named Madanamanjusa who was given in marriage to Nagakumara. 
From there he went to Trilokatilakapura in KotigAlaya. The lord 
of the place was Vijayamdhara whose wife was Vijaya. Their 
daughter was Laksminiati and at the first sight they fell in love with 
each other. Their marriage was celebrated in great pomp. While 
he was staying there Sripihitasrava a Jain Munipati visited the 
place, whom jAyamdhari worshipped. 

E ( Fifth Canto ) 

Sripihitasrava gives a religious discourse to Nagakumara explain- 
ing to him in detail mulagunas, aiiuvratas, gupavrata, the siksavrata. 
Jayamdhari after listening to this discourse enquired of the sage why 
it was that he loved Laksmimati at first sight. The Munipati gave 
the following story. 

Towards the North of Meru there was a country known as 
AirAvata. There was a town in it known as Vitasokapura the lord 
of which was Mahendravikrama. In that town lived a Vanik known 
by the name of Dhanadatta whose wife was DhanasrL They had 
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a son Nagadatta by name. In the same town there lived a Vanik 
- Vasudatta whose wife was a lady named Vasumati. They had a 
daughter Nagavatl. Nagadatta married Nagavatl. A Jain Muni 
named Munigupta visited the place and Nagadatta after listening to 
his discourse on dharma took to the observance of upavasavrata on 
pancaml day on account of which he suffered much in the night. 
The parents of Nagadatta observing his suffering through pieces 
of glass placed in the holes made in the walls, asked him to break 
his fast as it already dawned. The son replied that he knew the 
duration of night and asked them not to trouble him. So saying 
he concentrated his mind on Jina and died. He was born in Sau- 
dharma heaven. Nagavatl took to tapas and dying was born in Sau- 
dharma heaven and became united with her husband. After their 
allotted time in that heaven, they were reborn on this earth, he as 
Pratapamdhara son of Jayarhdhaia and she as Laksmimatl the 
daughter of Vijayamdhara, and that was the reason why they were 
so powerfully attracted to each -other even at the first sight ”. 

Jayamdhara sent Nayarhdhara to Nagakumara to return to 
Kanakapatfana. The Prince accompanied by Vyala, Mahavyala, 
Acchedya, Abhedya and his many wives arrived at Kanakapattana. 
Visalalocana and her son Sridhara, on hearing of the Prince’s arrival 
at the place, took to tapas. Jayamdhara saw one day, while looking 
into the looking-glass, gray hairs on his head. He immediately en- 
trusted the kingdom to Nagakumara and became an ascetic. Prthvi- 
devl also did the same. Nagakumara gave to Vyala half the king- 
dom, to Mahavyala Gauda-Vaidarbha-mandala, to Acchedya and 
Abhedya KoSala, to the Sahasrabhujas Purvadesa and to the wives 
villages sufficient for their maintenance. Laksmimatl, Dharanl- 
sundarl, Tribhuvanavatl and Gupavatl were the four wives who 
were anointed. 

Laksmimatl gave birth to a son who was named Devakumara 
and was living in great happiness. One day while standing on the 
seventh story of his palace he saw a white cloud as big as Sahasra- 
kuta and fetching a tablet he began to draw in it a representation of 
the same. But as he turned his eyes in the direction of the cloud 
after having drawn a line, he did not find the cloud. This moved 
him profoundly and immediately establishing Devakumara on the 
throne he took to tapas. 

15 I Pathak Com. Vol. J 
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The nagapancamlvrata is common to both Bi ahtrunas and Jains ' - 
Foi the Jains the viata is to commence on the pancaim day of the 
bright fortnight during the months of Karttilca, Asidha and Phalguna, 

On the day previous, one who performs the vrata is to bathe and 
eat and then the prosada is to be undeitaken by him. On the 
day of fasting he should give up bathing, unguents, ornaments, acts 
of every day life, sleeping on the cot etc. On the pararu day he 
should feed a desetving man and then eat himself. This vrata is to 
be performed for five years and five months or for five months only, 
On the completion of the vrata he should establish five idols and 
placing them with ghanta, dipa and dhvaja in a Jinalaya, should 
perform mahabhiseka. Then he should give books to five good 
men and distribute gold, clothes and food amongst all. The per- 
formance of this vrata according to Brahmanas is different and it 
comes off on the pancami day of the bright fortnight of the months 
of Sravana or Bhadrapada. This vrata is to be performed for twelve 
yeais and no fasting is prescribed on that day. 

G 

It is not possible to establish the historicity of Nagakumara 
even though his connection with countries like Pandya with its 
capital at Madhura, Pallava land with its capital at KancI, Kalniga 
with its capital DantLpura, aie mentioned. 

The innumerable alliances which Nagakumara made with royal 
families spread all over the land of India show that Nagas were 
spread all over India at one time. One noticeable feature to be 
observed in this work is that Nagakumara had for his parents an 
ordinary man and woman and not mythical serpent-man or serpent- 
woman. The traditional enmity between Khagas and Nagas is 
not forgotten in this work, as most of those whom Nagakumara 
killed were Khagas. 





ADVAITASYAIVA S R UTI S A M M AT AT V AM — by Vedanta- 
vagisa Shridharashastri Pathak, DarsanasastrI, Deccan 
College, Poona. 


3rt^#r i 

aro ^R?TRtTTtthr mppffofif sfn'nsr’rfkr sfapRTPHT- 

g^mv^^ n^ nr ? - sreftra;, fa%srtai*, terac, sj^rtfi =?r \ 

ttmstffamzlrffa fazirmr- i mft zg fkw fezrrr jrarfer 

^rftsrpiT ffcspforcT ^ sEwi^Trcrctr rcsmft im 

'rftsTrtf Frs^i%tF>mreg sprpjft < 

ffff 33^ ftfrt^ ‘ srlRrpfPT ' ?rcff!Tr^: srh^wrfi^qr^r^r 

^ sf^PRpcrWr: ^raraeiR^r arprcac^ra' *pt r^T^hraarifafa 
w \ €SfarihRraWf rratw^R^ ^nfara; i cT 4T ^ sftiSTERT^ramf 
i ^TOTgsrFsrpjW sttrcTK^ i rrwt^PTpntm^^TRfSR i 355- 
HRPTPsrr r fTrr? 5 RRTOrgs sTRifR i ftcN 1 

SPrrf^pg^fa ^sr?mrppr I^rtt i TTar^f^r^sw^^TPTra^^: i q=r g 
frT^¥r^i%N^^n% tprerot^Ta^ft a c^rrer# t 

qaiCTmf ^y B M ^ nft arraa gikar sn^f jnfamvftffr 

\3 

j^r^RTTrTfFrppRimrTr sraji^Tarfa ft^i^ftrgfRsrsjra: i %m%ni‘§rr 
v*^if%zF%nmbnm ftr^ wfawr ummrf ??r i 

o 

whilWRTgsiH^gifflRim; gftrgmfog: gfa qg Kfcjp =q, 

aw^nsawi; mr. ^rakrtfo $g?friT RRRrm *thtw vzfa w i 

qn r f*rf§WM 3 ftfc r w.mn tjasTfcmf^*: g?pr: srrqr- 

ftqpqrfeaT vwmr ?t ^jprrt a*?rft frr?^ 

i ncP ^RrRT^: gcPt: mafa^&rrei«hr #F3Rr ?f?r 
arr g-?% i ^ht^tw sr^rlar iftzi 

5 r§rnrt f^gWssnrRr ^<rf^f=rr, 
wresi m<ti a urfa sjfrPrr# ^ay^fr i r%g 
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srqqt srstaT ’ ( 

fttrqoiq<qr §j^; tpf^nra: 1 qq =sf ee?^ v ft«?qnrR5 gfa^Tf^nfit^r faggg- 
\ f%=sr f foteq ’ ( ^ <k \\% ) wswt ftfonqqft- 
qtqqqft qaTT ^fafopsm% VS'ra'vqVT a r fll srsml ftq^V*?q*fwq^ 
qr^ 4 gTO^?q^^ 5 T^mTra^uof 1 rN?q 53 : 1 q v RrqtqTfq^sqRTqfo 
tqr% fq^nqrqrg ‘ qqftq uur gfa: q^STrown tm J fi% qnqrqi%ftfa 
qrsqq 1 srfjm^t^TTtq^'-i' irm qgsrt fJri&rra, » ?rqrft— 


qqw sum qrargsnftwprar f^ctf feqtrqfttrqTftef q- 

farsftfar m^ u rr n tTg?trn%gru urquur: 1 utv #rvrqmr strefttqftqr- 
%ftqq ( at- tRi? ), 3T«r qqr qqr q?^mftn«TH qqqt^qrsrufrTqWr- 
Hvgrstei u?um%Tui fort f%g wtfi $n$H N^sqq q=s?(qtft qftq^qfa 
( H- \\WS ), VST ^RWfTVT ( %■ \\\ ), ftfaEN ^TT-cT faVPT 
$\\\ ), qvrnw awTOEti «rf^tm fawmi 

f^RmfNSnVBTV ( %• ^ )> V gfesWR T^‘ ( M«}R )> 3 R?t*?t V?T ( 
^), fT v'q qqNvifVT ( ?■ yi«i^ ), ?tq siurfttT fffew 1 vfvr: v vfSKrsnfq 
q ff qftq qqqfq ( f. ), qq ft terfirq vqfq vrtNT'fcTT q^rfrr qq 
sm vqtnqfqT^v&q *p q^rn. h;%n w. ftvuflmu ( f- yw^y ), qrarcjqni 
firqurt fuvvv qr%%?tq vsrq (®t. 31 ), q^r ivq qqfvRgqqHvrc §rv 

at«r fpq vq qqftr ( If. sq- »R )— qmg qfa^faqsEiTS gftf qsr^qqr 
ftf%qargnjft^fi srffrqTqt tsg^RfSr*f*T v %q& 1 qWqjtira; sr^fkfr 
qqr svriTrR^fqfq: tto vtq 1 qq %5T«mvq irsrsrfar qtqqTvsfoqHfof 
qqfaqqTft^qftqr vq qsnqftvnq^qvq^Hqiw fH«qtvqv 1 qR«r 
vqTgsumnqu s l' ; qfnqrav 1 um vw 
qq;^q%^T *®r vtRs 1 mr v ^q:~vgqq ft q;q 5 t: ( ur- ci^r ), stt 
ufTTst vaivgrwfqqRq ( ut. <!i^^ ), qrvqivf^t vgr^rvqrqf su an€r- 
tWVT V3VIT q%qq ( q. Rl<SR ), jqqf 5 N^fs fqqT?Srrfqq g 
(^. yi^o), irst Tnqrfw. s^vq ?q^ ( f ■ Vimi^), qftrg gfaq 
VTqi^tsqfq^^^qqj sm?qftnTTVT qf^V t ^qqftVL PINT, 3 ^TS qi 
s^qrq 1 nvr =q gnq : — v ss^fqt 1 ?^qr qqqftr 1 v qqqt q<3 qsqfir i (ur. 
Vs RR^)s qqT tfqq qsfwET^q^q^qsft^w.sRuq^qq qfqg-r fq-qt 1 srq 
vf^vq qvf vqft < ( q. ), ftqq f^qsrf^^£rf»®qsv uqv?rqr : ' ?t?qvr 
5 qTVf vqrf&r quqt (g. rr«c) } qq ar|ur qqft (s-^RR). ^ 

ftfqfqi^gf^ft qpq: q?qri ftqqsqqiq { ^\t ) \ ^qqqi^iq VTUV » 

srqr *q vq^iaqvq Rfivut — qqrq V qqTT¥r vqr wm^RVNfq 
^tfJrfq.qr.VfRf.y^VJn auw-TT^rq^-T qi vr qq q uLr^iq? Nr%qq^qr“ 
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fyi, grfrfaahiTa; i gat wparefr tanq^Tror i a«rr ar gfa-aag m ar 
^ gfgggrora ( %• ?>y ). 3 tsi arYTO ^garg^s^-wra^im*^ 

( ?• ) 3^?Rf ifa: ( g- 3'#"® ), Wf&t^fhT#fT ( f- *UH» ), ?m~ 

rn% ( 3T- ), o;g-%EF^r sr§r ?^'^rr%R^mr%r^%?f<Ti?rf3TF aafa i 

ansr — a*RTOT*ft gsft frorfcag ( s a. *M ) ?arn%g?qT mawrasmT 
awn^rfoWi 1 

siHsar g^YT%^?£ia'5Ta^Tn%?TYit , irtfr^ 3r§m: targanVat 

§cr gamr TT^nr wtyt ( %• '<^ ) ?arri^garft OT#tor?^#mfaTOtrT 
?mr : ijfcEqs gPafiftvi i r g ffiu irefgfotra 1 

sitaw ref le p rc qa q%a ftsrma asfr'ag ft^rra aafa ( ®r- ) 

S?ror m^YreRW gRrraqgTOmr 1 3 asrfTOraa erfl^usT- 

rarrma qg 1 araatsaar?^ *tot ar&aTi§OTagar5g*iT^a tot m- 

qaarfraf sna am faq&sjrewsqnam inarma; 1 fifc a b[t ®rof 
( ) srlr garr sfi^sTOrtafaHW tamr# ag taTOftaar sfhmY 1 aat 
arcararfrafera (f- ??mm : gcRl snrabfa srsm: m^afaai 

a gsaY 1 q^arfpmrTOPTT |a apsft# !raw iafim mrfa atgar ?ht 
amfo ( f . yiyi^y ) gfMfcnrrs^iStf&g rsrama \ fr«rrf% — : TOiaTOrm 
I afire mrft, am tfragamaa, a a <& g^gaf tafiria area; 1 HRm t a ffat 
tfemla aroma: — ara gfarea aaaTf^rorriaqmi- aresroat JTremro $g 
mgaYi[afa?g«hg amaro > 

ag mngm%wmT: gaarsaamrorer srrfraT awr %aram1t?mw 
«anr4 ?fa rear • Wat ^rraror grrormf^a fyrarerersiagr manreaitesrg- 
iparai am%— sro to aar ag=TrofmTrea TO^aTOmfmatgg (g.^13) 
wfcgfasHtfivaf roTrgairgftftg 3ro to am a?srcfitfTOTfa 

aramra ^YTOSTafam ^R^^raR^^TRTO^tarTOTargaaYf^aTafar- 
f^romsTOnr: aror mam gfaanaa : ’ 1 aahr ‘ a *ar ft^grear^nr-, m®a' 
ifrmgfaqareHrerg f fitter, furore, f?r "*&&, ta^aR sri^aa ’ ffaTsfRTa < 
( TT- YT ) qgqY: ) I 3TW lasoRTf^afirfci ^q»?% ma 

aif^a > r% g ^TO , ro%ta grororatroxa =a agRfraTtm^: 1 agma ?jota- 
rrafi^ ^sjrmrm : 1 aa %Y n% |trrrar gar amaTa, ?mraargraka-' 
a^Y'g: srraTfaq? rfh %ar ' ?ZTararjfrarf^q;aaT saa^mfaa fiaafata 1 
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ntlfeT : q3TT : NofUmnL V?srfftffT' ( SI' ffrl V3TRT RST^I^^tniT-'-- 

Hsrf^srT^ui^tuiJfr fe^fe?nrt'% t nfe » rwn% 

V«S3T : VnfeU V4U sr^TT: V?rmT?rr ^?siferr: ( grt- ) WcTNIIT ^ 

tpr tlrffMUt I V SfcT ETUI I W" 

ftuft trt ?i% =4 « n4T sfomwjfr Eun^fen Vm'ffr gfirifi ir-si?- 
^TtmiaTT sfe* I fO-UT% rfe ‘ afe 5ft^fITf»RTgSTf^«r RTUVT SUTO- 
VnnflfrL V qi gft^;nrHnTf Ef*p : TmXnVTRT IlfeV!Vta31% ’ ( 5T- ) 

sft=n$rfe- irmfFnfwflfr fainft i £ q-crVr 

mci fefe n w: i nimwarfe |rm%i 'rmran: » ?aw 
wr^«rm: srsfeu < cTsjt% sfeit Nffq^fr fann?r n.wr: » NTOTgnrftfei 
ir^v: 'raitvu srq^u > m sfeit nreftfcr n Nnvnv i nat UTTminfe i 
^ In wurmr^rv— wqN^Er^TT fan vtfnum \ ipg^ScRnnst h infgfn. 
smmfe srspner ' 'Rtut gfnn ajvgq^wKlr \ qn ^rgq^TifeiTT<iifefe- 
Hf^ntnSwV- ' ^nEnB^spPWVI 

HIS«^ \ n-anfe^'^ 55 ip^IsqEqT^l^-^tVUNW^ fPHTniqfaft&tr 
^ert i ipufir g n UNr^sErftr^gfggnTota- fasrfecsmsfrr i icrnurw 
S^>nr srgsr: spqt q-srr ‘ v*r fagr Tun 5 tst ; ff?r gnu n 

erg- ^rtcnarit rnfernfe vmrnwi <a^^m*«rr5tiqW vfern snfV- 
imwr ns TTHrrer fern ( %■ y<y^1 ) fKnfessp^^sfcn^wn?^ 
Wfg ii 

n^TT^m nnfr trafe vngferr#^, sifir^fentmnr^rrvi^ 
qjTH$g^wn%^fegn?qn v, frntfa etqr 
$t%evjt f annvuufr gnn "fencm’ (^r.ViS) ^rTrfertrr^nrtnrnrnqjsTriT^- 
gftfenfesre i qn v nnmrfein tn nnnip srptnvqrofe un 
#fenv » ng tng n r g v n^d gcfVnwgfrgTT fuxfr nVr wiw- 

, m|cTH% H^vr^prafr^fr l^tfPn^mf^fesffeT fi% fe' \ nficffer- 
pnrw ^rncTcarra i n4r=n|rr#tnf vqvrnTHgv’nTfennHTiarir^r^f 
sqvmra, |ngffRT^rTf^q;fev5rnT n fe fe?vFrau%frf SR « 


? W5=qfr iftsTR^in^Hj'WRrr ?r§i%f ^ i 



ZUR ALTINDISCHEN PSYCHOLOGIE— by Dr. E. W. Ruben, 
Bonn ( Germany ). 


Unter den funf Lebensausserungen ( piana 1 Reden, Gesicln, Gehpr, 
Denken, Atern), smd manas und vac besonders problematisch. Hire 
Bedeutung ist uns ohne weiteres verstandlich an den Stellen, wo ihx 
gegenseitiges Veihaltnis so ausgedrtickt wild, dass das ‘Rcden ’ nur 
kundtut, was das ‘ Meinen 1 vorher gedacht hatte ( Sat. Br. 1 , 4 , 5 , 8-1 1 ; 
Eggeling vergleicht Taitt. Sariih. II, 5, ii, 4 ), und ihm deshalb an 
Bedeutung uachgestellt wird. Problematisch fur uns — weil nui 
indisch — ist es aber, wenn das ‘ Meinen ’ sicb auf die Gestalten (lupal 
bezieht, waluend das ‘ Reden 1 die Naraen ‘ greift ’ (Sat. Bi. XI, 2, 3, 
6 : grhnati ; apnoti ) : da sind die beiden altindischen Aspekte der 
Welt, Namen und Gestalten, aufgeteilt auf diese beiden LebensAus- 
serungen, deren Gemeinsamkeit, dass sie namlich geistige Funlt- 
tionen sind, ist in dicser Denkweise nicht bedacht, genau 10 wenig, wie 
die beiden anderen Lebensaussei ungen Gesiclit und Gehor als 'Sinnc’ 
zusammengefasst sind. Der Ausdruck C gicifcn’ kehit in anderer 
Bedeutung bei Yajnavalkya wieder (Brh. Up. Ill, 2 ), der den Lebens- 
ausserungen als Grift’ (graha) oder subjektiven Phanomenen die 
objelttiven Plidnomene als ‘atigraha* gegenuberstellt : das Gesicht 
wird (passivisch ! ) durch die Farbe, Gehbi dutch den Ton ergriffen 
usw., weil der Sinn das Objekt wahinimmt ( pasyati usw. ) ; so steht 
dem * Reden 5 der c Name ’ gegenuber, weil man durch das Reden 
die Namen 1 abhivadati ’ ( Deussen • ‘ ausspiicht 5 ). Der Ausdruck 
‘ abhivadati ’ kelut Taitt. Ar, III, 12, 16 wieder: der Weltschdpfei 
( dhata ) dachte im Einzelnen (vicintya) alle Gestalten, der Weise 
(dlura; dhi = manas, s. u. ), machte ( krtva ) die Namen und 
'sprach sie aus ’ ( ? abhi-vad ). Das 1st eine kosmogonische Denk- 
weise, die auch z. B. Pane. Br. 7, 6 voikommt s Prajapati begehite 
zu schaffen und meditierte schweigend (!) in seincm manas ; da be- 
daclite er 1 "dies liegt als eine Leibesfrucht in mir, die will ich duich 
das Reden gebaren;'’ da schuf er das Reden ...Dei Sinn diesei Stellen 
wird deutlich, wenn man den Hymns an das Reden ( RV. X, 125 ) 
heranzieht : liier ist das Reden die Schppfermacht, die die Vielheit 
der Dinge schafft ; erst durch ihre Namen werden die vielen Dinge 
als solche-geschaffen. • So begehrt Prajapati im Pane. Br. in scliwei- 
gendem, d. h„ nicht die einzelnen Dinge begrifflich ( Begriff= Name 
16 { Pathak Com. VoL ] 
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= Wort) unterscheidcnden Denken zu schaffen, und erst die Rede 
ermGglicht es, die Schpofung vielfach zu individuellen Dingen zu 
gestalten. In dieser Kosmogonic bcdeutet manas mehr ‘ wtlnschen 1 
als ‘ denken ’ ( s. u. ) ; und danach ist in Taitt. Ar. zu verstehen s der 
SckOpfer iiberlegte und wunschte die Vielheit der Dinge, . schuf die 
Namen und legte sie den Dingen bei ( abhi-vad ), sprach sie ihnen zu 
( abhi ), indein er die vielen Dinge erst mit Hilfe der vielen Worte 
schuf. So ist ja auch spater die Vorstellung, dass die Welt nach der 
Vielheit der Worte geschaffen wird ( Max Muller, Six Systems, S. 
9 of ). 

Das Verhaltnis von Reden und Namen ist also mehr als cin 
blosses Aussprechen, im Sinne von Horbar-machen ( abhi-vyaj ). Die 
Worte des Veda sind ewig, aber wirkungslos ; erst ausgesprocheu 
haben sie magische Zauberkraft (brahman). Eine Wahrheit tut 
nichts ; cine ausgesprochene Wahrheit ( satyokti ) wird Segen oder 
Fluch. Die Gestalt eines Dinges ‘meinen 1 ist nur etwas Vorlaufiges, 
ehe das Reden seinen Namen ergreift ( oder von ihm ergriffen wird), 
Und wenn es von dem Reden ( resp. den anderen LebcnsSusserun- 
gen) heisst ( Bph. Up, II, 4, 14) : itara (sc. Rcden, resp. denGesicht 
usw. ) itara m ( sein objektives Ph&nomen Namen, resp. Gestalt 
usw. ) abhivadati ( resp. pasyati usw. ), so ist hier der Ausdruclc un- 
tlbersetzbar und nur annahernd umschreibbar als : aussprechen, den 
Namen beilegen und das Ding durch den Namen erst ( begrifflich ) 
erkannt machen. So wird es auch zu verstehen sein, dass mit dem 
Reden die Verwandten, die Veden usw. und alle Wesen erkannt 
werden ( pra-jna t Brh. Up. IV, 1,2) und das Reden als ‘ Einigungs- 
weg aller Veden 1 ( Brh. Up. II, 4, 11) bestimmt wird, denn das 
Reden lagst man sich erheben (irayati) im Gebiet des Namens 
namni : Chand. Up. VII, 4, 1:5, 1 ), und dazu gehSren die Veden. 
Der Name gehbrt als objektiv existierendes Phitnomen zum Gegen- 
stand wie seine Gestalt, und daher ist es berechtigt, wenn das Ver- 
h'iltnis von Reden zu Namen in Parallele gesetzt wird zum Sehen 
der Gestalt. Das Reden leistet mehr als ein blosses Aussprechen der 
Worte des Veda lind der Namen der Dinge, oder ein Mitteilen an 
andere, Mmlich auch ein begriffliches Erleben, fast ein Erkennen,fiir 
den Sprecher selber. 

So utigefithr ware der Inhalt dieses altertlimlich komplexen 
Begriffes fiir tans zu umschreiben ; verstandlicher wird uns der ebeti- 
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falls komplexe Begriff des manas, dessen beide Bestandteile sich 
dank der alten Beschreibung in Brh.Up. I, 5, 3 sondern lassen : 
manas ist einesteils : kama, satiikalpa, vicikitsa, sraddha, aSraddha, 
dhrti, adhrti, hri, dhi, bhl, d. h, alles ‘Erleben’ ausser dem sinnli- 
chen ( caksus, siotra ) und begrifflichen ( vac ) ; andererseits ist es der 
Intellekt, der sowohl ohne sinnliche Wahrnehmung erkennt ( vija- 
nati : wenn einer z. B. von hinten beruhrt wird ) wie aucli das 
Moment der Aufmerksamkeit reprasentiert, wie auch schliesslich erst 
das Erkennen ( resp. Wiinschen ) auf Grand der Sinnesempfindungen 
mOglich macht. Beiden Bedeutungen lassen sich die in Ait. Up. 
Ill, 2 aufgefuhrten Synonym e fur manas zuordnen ; ( 1 ) juti, smrti, 
samkalpa, kratu, kama, vasa, dhrti 5(2) sam-, a-, vi-, pra-jnana, 
medha, drsti, mati, manisa ( dazu asu ). Die eiste Bedeutung, vor allem 
' Begehren J ( Brh. Up. IV, 1, 6 ), ist besonders in den Kosmogonien 
haufig ( s. 0. ), wenn es z. B. Taitt. Br. II, 2, 9, 1 heisst : das Nicht- 
seiende tat den Wunsch ( manoVkuruta’ ) : “Ich m 5 ge sein. ” Die 
zweite Bedeutung wird gesichert durch Stellen wie den Rangstreit 
der Lebensiusser ungen : wenn das manas den Menschen verlasst, ist 
er wie ein Narr, der ohne Intelligenz sieht usw. 

Diese zweite Bedeutung ist wichtig fur die weitere Geschichte 
des Begriffs * Yajhavalkya identifiziert biahman = atman mit der 
Intelligenz ( vijnana) und nimmt damit diese Funktion dem manas 
fort; fur ihn ist atman die reine (d. h. objektlose, Brh. Up. IV, 4, 2; 
j, ij ; nie ermudende, ib. IV, 3, 23ft; nicht erkennbare ib. Ill, 4, 2 ; 
8 , xi ) Intelligenz (als blosse Potenz ), die empirisch in der 
Vielheit der einzelnen Eilebensakte erscheint ; Yajnavalkya erkennt 
alle Lebensausserungen ( deren er zwolf aufzahlt, s. u. ) als glei- 
cherweise geistige Fuuktionen : der atman ist tejas, die prana 
siud tejomatra (Brh. Up. IV, 4, 1. 7), ohne dass sie zu ihm 
etwa ausdrucldich im Verhaltnis von Utsache ttnd Wiikung 
standen : das tun sie erst bei Pratardana ( Kaus. Up, III ) 
der aus prajna = atman die Lebensausserungen = praj namatri 
hervorgehen lasst. Das Verhaltnis des einen Subjekts zur Vielheit 
seine Organe ist damit zutn Problem geworden (vgl. Kaus. Up. 
Ill, 2 mit NS I, 1, 16, Vais. S. Ill, 2, 3 ), wfthrend fruhen die Leben-* 
■sSusserungen selbstandige Faktoren gewesen waren. Und ausserdem 
ist mit Yajnavalkyas ritman-Subjekt-Vorsteliung das Problem der 
Arten des Bewusstsein? wichtig geworden : seine Verbindung mit 
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Objekten irn Wachen, sein SchaiTen von Objckten im Traum und 
seine Objektslosigkeit im Tiefschlaf. 

Bei Yajnavalkya behalt demnach manas nur die Funktion des 
samkalpa ( Brh. Up. II, 4, 11 ; IV, 5, 12 ); und dhyana in Kaus. Up. 

III, s ( vgl. Chand. Up. VII, 6 ) wird demnach als ' begehrendes 
Denken 5 ( wie in den altcn Kosmogonien ) zu verstehen sein, Jetzt 
eriangt ( apnoti, s. o. ) der atman mit seiner Intelligenz durch das 
Reden die Namen, jetzt lasst das Reden ( ihn ) den Namen erkennen, 
wie das Gesicht die Gestaiten usw. (Kaus. Up. III). 

Yajnavalkyas andere Leistung fur die Psychologie ist die, dass er 
die Zahl dcr Lebensausserungen erhtiht : er nennt als erster die funf 
buddhindriya und ftinf karmendriya (Brh. Up. II, 4, ii\ III, 2, 2fF; 

IV, 3, 23IT; 5, 12 ; vgl. meine Nyayasutra Anm. 200) und stellt 
neben sie manas und hrdaya. Sein Tastorgan ist Haut, die die Emp- 
findungen ‘ flthlt 1 ( vedayate, ib. Ill, 2, 9 ) j Pratardana nennt statt 
dessen den Kcirper (sarira Kaus. Up. Ill, 5 ; vgl. Chand. Up. VIII, 
12 ; asarlram vava santarn 11a priyapriye sppsatah ; vgl. Ait. Up. I, 1, 
4 ), und zwar als Sinnesorgan fur sukha und duhkha. 

Hier ist der Punlct, wo die buddhistische Psychologie von den 
Upanisaden abzweigt. Buddha leugnct den atman, und seine ftinf 
‘ skandha ’ ahneln daher den ftinf ‘Lebensausserungen’ aus der alien 
Zeit, als sie noch selbstandige Grossen waren. Die reine Intelligenz 
behalt Buddha als vijnana-skandha bei. Dicse Intelligenz tritt beglei- 
tet von der jeweiligen Sinnesempfindung empirisch als Sehbewusst- 
sein usw. in Erscheinung, ahnlich wie bei Yajnavalkya und Pratar- 
dana, und sie ist ferner das Erleben von Lust und Leid, d. b. das 
Organ fur die Wahrnehmung der skandha : saihjna, vedana, samskara 
und vijnana : es ist also das Erleben der Funktionen des alten manas, 
und daher wird manas im Buddhismus als Synonym von vijnana 
verwendet. 

Diese Funktionen des manas fasst Buddha mit I-Iinzufugung 
■ anderer unter dem skandha samskara zusammen : hr!, vieikitsa 
^raddha und asraddha sind mit den selben Funktionen des manas 
identisch ; cetana ahnelt kama, kratu usw. ; smrti ist in Ait. Up. 
( s. 0. ) aufgeftihrt ; prajna ist etwa mit dhi, chanda mit samkalpa 
zusammenzustellen ( Dhammasamgani 62; Stcherbatsky, Central Con- 
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ception, S. ioo ff ). Zu sarhskara rechnet Buddha auch sparsa, d. h. 
die Sinnesfunktion der alten prana caksus und srotra, resp. der fiiuf 
buddhindriya Yajnavalkyas. 

Der skandha vedana 1 st die Empfindung von Lust, Unlust und 
Gleichgultigkeit, Wenn Pratardana Lust und Unlust dem Tastorgan 
( K( 5 rper ) zuwies und auch Yajnavalkya das Tastorgan ‘ empfinden ’ 
lies, so lasst Buddha in der Reihe der nidana vedana auf sparsa folgen 
und nennt das Tastorgan ‘ Kdrper ’ (kaya ). Fur Buddha waren diese 
Empfindungen, und vor allem die zu den beiden des Pratardana hin- 
zugefiigte dritte : Gleichgultigkeit, der Zentralpunkt seiner weltent- 
sagenden Lehre ; Yajnavalkya nennt zwar alles ausser brahman 
‘ arttarn 1 ( Brh. Up. Ill, 4, 2 ; 5, 1 ; 7, 23 ), aber in seiner und 
Pratardanas Psychologie spielen diese Begriffe noch keine Rolle. 

Der skandha rupa ist neu ; die funf skandha sollen eben mehr 
umfasscn als die alten funf pi ana, namlicli nama ( = skandha 2-5 ) 
und rupa, alle cmpirischen ( samskrta ) Phanomene. Wenn umge- 
kelirt der piana = Odem in der Reihe der skandha fehlt, so ist das 
vielleicht damit zu erkkren, dass er bei Yajnavalkya ( Brh. Up. Ill, 9, 
9 ; IV, 4, 7 ) und Pratardana mit atman prajna ( resp. vijnana ) 
identifiziert, andererseits als Gernchsorgan umgedeutet war. Man 
beachte, dass der prana auch im Sarhkhya kein selbstandiges Organ 
ist. 

Samjna schliesslich ist das begriffliche Erlcennen, der Fortsetzer 
der vac ; und noch in der spateren Vorsteliung verrdt sich der Zusam- 
menhang mit dem ‘ Wort ’ ; samjna ist nach Stcherbatsky ( Central 
Conception, S. roo ) ‘faculty of concepts ( capable of coalescing with 
a word ' ( vgl. Dasgupta S. 96 und 133 ; Keith, Buddhist Phil. S. 86 ). 

Die andre buddhistische Klassifizierung der empirischen Phano- 
mene als * sechs ayatana ’ zeigt in dieser, schon im Terminus erkenn- 
baren denkbar engen Verbindung subjektiver und objektiver Phano- 
mene den historischen Zusammenhang mit Pratardanas korrelativen 
prajna- und bhuta-nktra. Die dritte buddhistisch Klassifizierung 
nach ' dhatu 1 fugt den zwolf Phanomenen der ‘ ayatana ’ noch sechs 
entsprechende vijnana-Phanomene hinzu, wie Pratardana neben die 
prajna- und bhuta-matra die prajfk stellt, die durch die jeweiligen 
prajhamatra erkennt, 
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An Yajnavallcya kniipft andererseits die Psychologie des SJm- 
khya an mit der Lehre, dass der purusa rcine Intelligenz ( citi-^akti ) 
als ewige, nicht empirische, nicht von Objelcten affizierte Potenz 1st. 
Dementsprechend ist das alocanamatra der Sinne ( ithnlich dem sparia 
Buddhas ) blosse, ungeistige Sinnlichkeit wie die prajnamatra Pratar- 
danas. Manas gilt im Samkhya wie bei Yajnavalkya als sariikalpaka 
und steht wie bei Yajnavalkj^a und den Buddhisten neben den fttnf 
buddhlndriya. Aber ahamkara und buddhi, die zwischen manas und 
das eigentliche Subjekt eingeschoben werden, sind eigentiimliche 
Samkhya-Begriffe, dem Dualismus entsprungen, der Lehre, dass die 
Ich-Vorstellung nur ein Irrtum (abhimana) der Materie sei. Anderer- 
seits spielen die * Empfindungen * im Samkhya wegen seiner be- 
sonderen Erlfisungslehre ( jnana-marga ) keine grosse Rolle. 

Die andere psychologische Begriffsreihe der klesa und bhiva, 
elne sozusagen theologische Psychologie, ist im Yoga der Brahmanen, 
Buddhisten und Jaina ausgebildet ( vgl. Jacobi, Der urspriingliche 
Yoga ). 

Das Vaisesika hat diesem Bestand psychologischer Begriffe in 
seiner Aufzahlung der Eigenschaften der Seele nichts hinzugefttgt 
ausser dem prayatna, der mit dem kriyavada des Vaisesika zusammen- 
gehflrt. Es hatjaber das Verdienst, das Interesse auf die Erkenntnis- 
theorie gerichtet zu haben, und hat damit ein neues psycholo- 
gisches Gebiet in der Betrachtung von Zweifel und Irrtum, Erinne- 
rung, Wiedererkennen, Assoziation und Selbstbewusstsein 1 erschlos- 
sen ; auf diesem Gebiet entdeckte der Samkhya-Yoga den ‘ samkalpa ’ 
im Gegensatz zum Begriffsrealismus des Nyilya-Vaisesika, das Denken 
von Begriffen ohne objelctives Korrelat. 

Neben dieser Psychologie der Philosophen steht schliesslich 
noch die der Dramatiker und Poetiker s die rasa-bhava-Lehre. 


1 Ranade, Constructive Survey, 8. 273 mbohte das Selbstbewusstsein Bohon 
als wesentlioher; Bestandteil der Y Sjiiavalky a-lebre erweisen. DafUr 
kbnnte man nur Bph, Up. IV, 3, 20 : " aham ev6dam sarvo-sml " aoflih- 
reu ( was R, nioht tut ) : das ist aber ein mystisches Erlebnis. Ein 
empiri&obes Selbatbewusstaein, ein rationales Erkennen des Subjekts, bat 
YSjnavalkya ausdrUokliob geleugnet ( II, 4, Id ; IV, 5, 15 ; III, 4, J ; 8, 11, 




MADHUVlDYA — By Madhabdas Samkhyatirtha, m/a., 
Prof. Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 


“ The Vedic Dharma is like a river ■which has shallows that 
a child may play in, and depths which the strongest diver cannot 
fathom.” 

Svasti na Indro Vrddhasravah svasti nah Pusa Visvavedah, svasti 
nastarksya Aristanemih svasti no Brhaspatirdadhatu. 

In times out of mind, the truth — every-thing visible or per- 
ceptible is but a manifestation of Brahma . — was revealed to Indian 
seers and they with their mind absorbed in that great Being 
( Brahma ) sung — “ May Iudra, who is invoked by many, make 
us immortal ; May Pusa, the omniscient, grant us immortality ; 
may Tarksya with unblemished weapons bestow on us immortality ; 
may Brhaspati also lead us to immortality. In that good old age 
people would take a cheerful view of life. Pessimism was quite 
unknown to them. Everything visible around them was cheerful 
and conducive to their health and happiness. They would 
invoke gods to shower blessings on them and to fulfil their desires. 
They would not like to come in contact with sorrow. Of sorrows 
death is the bitterest, so they would try their best to shun it. The 
motto of their life was to live and not to die In short, to attain 
permanent and unblemished joy was the key-note of their life 3 . 
But how to attain it ? This question occupied their mind and they 
applied themselves busily to find out its solution. 

The mysterious phenomenal world with its beauty and grandeur 
attracted their notice and led them think there must be some un- 
known power to create it and it was their endeavour to unfold it. 
The truth they arrived at was — " The wind brings sweet rewards 
to them who offer oblations unto fire, the rivers sweet waters and 
the herbs sweet viands ”, Further they implored — <e May night 

1 ME na bhUvam, bhuySsam. 

3 Y enSharh nEmrtah syStii kimahath tens ktirySm. 
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and mom be nectarine ; may the regions of earth be full of nectar ; 
may heaven, our protector, be propitious to us ; may Vanaspati be 
possessed of sweetness ; may the sun be imbued with nectar and 
may cattle be nectarine to us L This in the Rgveda is followed by— 

“ May Mitra, Varuna, Aiyama, Indra, Brhaspati and Visnu of great 
might be propitious to us.” By virtue of their deep meditation they 
saw that the three strides of Visnu are full of nectar and that the 
highest stride is the fountain-head of viadhii ( RV. i. 154.4-5), 
This highest region of Visnu the seers saw unopposed with their 
eyes of Sastvas like eyes ranging over the wide sky 1 2 3 . This highest 
region is known as Brahmaloka and is attained to by karma. Thus 
far and no further is the limit of it. Karma, no doubt, is the means 
of three human pursuits. Performance of Dharma depends on 
wealth which is earned by harnta. Objects of desire too cannot be 
had without karma. But the fourth end of human life, the mokfa, 
cannot be attained to by men or money or by learning j. To give 
up desires is the only path to salvation. By Jmrnnga Upasana 
alone one can go beyond this loka and realise his own self. 

The Vedic Upasanas may chiefly be divided into two sections— 
Jndndnga Updsand and Karmaftga Upasana. The former may be 
performed independently or along with actions, such as, sacrifices, 
worship with offerings etc. The Udgltha Upasana referred to in the 
Chandogya Upanmd (1,1-3) is included in Ranndnga Upasana, 
Upanisads deal principally with Jnananga Upasanas and they are com- 
monly known as Vidyas, such as, Pancdgni Vidya, Saiiivarga Vidya, 
Sdijdilya Vidya etc. The subject matter of our present essay is 
Madhi Vidya or the Upasana that makes one Madlm or immortal. 
This vidya shows an inter connection between two sorts of upasanas 
mentioned before and tiies to establish the pure Vedantic doctrine as 
expounded by Samkara, which is monism pure and simple. In this 
one has to proceed from the crude to the subtile form. The under- 
lying principle of the Vidya is the like has tendency for the like. 

1 Madhu VatS rtSyate eto. RV. 1. 90. 6, VS. 13. 37, TS. 4. 2.9.3, MS. 2. 

7. 16, KS. 39. 33, SB. 14, i 3. 11, TA. 10. 10. 2, Bph. Upa. 6. 3. 11, Mah. 

NSr, Upa. 9, 8. eto. , 

2 Tad-Vi§pah Patamam padam etc. RV. 1. 22. 20. 

3 Na prajayS na dhanena na bahu 4rutena etc. and Amjtstvasya hi 

naaati vittena, 
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la the Rgveda ( i. 90. 6 ) we find the germ of the vidytl but 
the whole matter lies there in a diffused state. Such is the condi- 
tion of the thing in the Sama and the Yajmvedas. In the Atharva- 
veda (9. 1. 1 ) we find a hymn addressed to Madhti-Kaia ( Honey- 
whip ' ) which explains this Vtdya in a systematic way. This whip 
is called the daughter of the Mantis, the mother of the Adityas , and 
life of all creatures. Further it is said that this spiings from sky, 
earth, atmosphere, ocean, fire and wind. It is identified with im- 
mortality. It goes on saying “Of it there came to be an all-formed 
embryo ; this when botn and tender its mother fills ; it when born 
looks abroad on all existences”. The same idea is repeated in 
another way — “ Earth is the staff, atmosphere the embryo, sky the 
whip and lightning the snapper of gold. He who knows the 
seven honeys of the whip — the Brahmana, the king, the milch- 
cow, the draft Qx, rice and barley — becomes rich in honey. The 
whole world is rich in honey. He conquers who knows thus.” That 
this immortality may be attained to thtough perfoimance of sacrifices 
is hinted at here as also in the verse 18. 4. 57 of the Atlmva Veda . 
“ For the living and for the dead, the brook of ghee, the honey- 
streamed, overflows.” We find also there in the Atharvaveda ( 10. 
10. 29 ) that the seed of the cow was quattered ; the waters a 
quarter, the sacrifice a quarter, the amrta a quarter and the domestic 
animals a quarter. If this is gone through carefully it will be seen 
that the hymn tries to explain the relation existing between causes 
and effects. One unveiling this relation becomes immottal. 

An enquiry about this relation gave rise to different philoso- 
phical systems. These systems are Dvaita, Dvaitildvaita or Advaita 
in as much as the cause and effect are different, different and non- 
different and identical respectively. Madhuvidycl aims at proving 
that the cause and effect are but one and the same thing. They 
are, in no way, different from each other. This cause, the nature 
whereof is known by Madhimdya , is devoid of Svajmya, Vijdtlya 
and Svagata bhecla. 

The “Honey-Hymn” of the Atharvaveda , I believe, is the source 
'ff the Madhn Bmhmmta of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ( II. 5 ), 

1 The Madhumati Kasa of the Asvint Kumaras is Mentioned in 1. 3 

and 1. 157. 1 of the iRgveda. 
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which explains the relation that exists between the phenomenal 
world and Brahma, the ultimate cause. The first vuwha of the Bith~ 
maria runs thus : — 

“This visible earth is the effect of the accumulated result of the 
actions of all creatures in as much as it owes its existence to this. 
These creatures again arc the effect of this earth as they are affected 
by it. The soul pervading this earth and the soul within the body 
of creatures are causes and effects reciprocally, as the earth is pro- 
duced by individual souls 1 and they arc in their turn affected by 
this world \ Thus these four — - the earth, the creatures, the soul 
of the earth and the soul of creatures ~~ are mutually related as causes 
and effects. This proves that they must have sprung out from 
common properties Because it is seen in this world that things 
which are reciprocally causes and effects come of a common origin 
and possess common properties. But this common source of all 
things, the ultimate cause, which is beyond them all, is not affected 
by any one of these. Likewise it has been stated that waters, 
creatures, the soul of waters and the soul of creatures have a com- 
mon stock and they are related as causes and effects and that 
Brahma, the ultimate cause, is not affected by them. It then pro- 
ceeds to show that fire, wind, sun, quarters, moon, lightning, cloud, 
sky, Dharma, truth and Jsli : all these arc effects of creatures and 
the creatures are tire effects of them all. These, their individual 
souls, the creatures and souls of creatures are reciprocal causes and 
effects. Thus, as before, all of them must have descended from a 
common source which is not affected by any one of these. Next it 
goes oil to show that the Purum known as Hircttyyagarbha is the 
effect of all creatures and all creatures in their turn are effects of 
this Hirayyagarbha. The soul of this Punifa and the soul of 
creatures are mutually cause and effect and so on. • 

We find elsewhere that the presiding deities of fire, wind, sun, 
quarters, trees, moon, death and water, appeared rendering the body 
of Hiranyagarbha, and they entering into human bodies presided 
over their speech, breath, sight, ears, hair, mind, prciria and gene- 
rating power in order. ParamAtmA in the form of Isvara entered 

I JSgradadi vimoksantah saiisaro jivakalpitah— Fafioadail 

% Kapial. 3. 3. 
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into all created things and gave them their names and shapes'. 
Cosmogony in a slightly modified form is described in the 
Mancjukya, Taittirlya and other Upanisads. 

According to the Vedanta Philosophy Atmd is the only reality 
and every thing else is Mdycl a . The creation is the evolution of 
this Maya. The Maya with its avaraya and vikfcpa sakli affects the 
Jmtmn. Resultant of actions is indeed the prop of Avidya, so it 
may go up or come down. Jlva owing its existence to his Karma- 
phala becomes subject to virtue or vice, happiness or misery and 
heaven or hell. This is what is known by the bondage of Jiva. This 
the Jlva cuts asunder when he realises his identity with ParamMmcl 
or Brahma. ParamcUmO. lords it over all beings and is the king of 
them all, as all creatures, all gods ( fire etc. ), all worlds, and all 
desires dedicate themselves to Plim. This Alma is called Aparva as 
it has no cause and it is called AJiarya as it is not an effect of any- 
thing. There is nothing which is excluded from this, so it is called 
Anapara. There is nothing which is beyond this, so it is called 
Abahya. This Atmd or Brahma is to be worshipped and realised as 
it is the dearest of all 3 . For its realisation there are three and 
only three means. These are Sr avail am, Mananam and Nididhya- 
sanam +, One is to hear from Vedic texts, to confirm it with argu- 
mentation not contrary to Vedas and after that to meditate upon 
it, till its realisation *. The sage Atharva preached this Vidya to 
Asvins at first and then it got spread over the whole world. 

The third chapter of the Chdndogya UpanUad is a development 
of this Madhu Brahmaiia. Efficacy of sacrifices has been shown in 
the previous chapter. Now it proceeds to show that the sun is the 
embodiment. of the accumulated result of all sacrifices. Thus he is 
the resultant of actions of creatures. So with a view to reach a 
higher step one should worship the sun as Brahma when his mind 
has been purified by the performance of Vedic rites. The first 
mantra of the chapter runs thus : — 

1 Aitareya II. 4 j Mupd. II ; Katha II. 5. 8-13 ; Ohand. III. 14. 1, eto. 

2 Ait, 1. 1-3 ; Brh. 2. 5. 1 ; Taitti. 2. 1 ; eto. 

3 Brh. 1. 4. 8 ; 2, 4. 5 ; 4. 3. 1. 

4 Atma va are dras^avyah irotavyo m&ntavyo nididhySsitavyah. 

5 Srotavyah 6rutlvSkyebhyo mantavyaSoopapattibhih I MatvS »a satatam 

dhyeyah, ete darlanahetayah || 
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“ The sun indeed is the honey of the gods. Of this heaven is 
the cross-beam, the sky is the hive and the rays in the shape of 
water vapours me the offspring”. This certainly reminds us of 
the text — oblations thrown into the fire go to the sun. From the 
sun proceeds rain, from rain come crops and from crops men l . 
The sun is called honey to gods as it gives them pleasure. It 
has been shown subsequently how the sun is a source of pleasure 
to Fas as and other gods. The eastern rays are the honey-cells on 
the east. The R.ks produce honey after extracting the flower of the 
Rgveda. Rgveda here stands for the actions prescribed by this, 
The juices are the waters in the form of Soma juice, butter and milk, 
which are poured into fire. These being cooked they turn to be 
nectar. This nectar is carried to gods by Agni and they drink it. 
The F)is when employed in actions impressed the flower, the 
Rgveda, and from it proceeds, as essence, fame, resplendence, the 
senses, strength and health. The essence flowed out and went to 
the sun and formed the red light of the rising sun. To worship 
the sun as Brahma is indeed for the purpose of drinking this stored 
up honey in the sun. 

The rays pointing 'to the south ate the honey cells to the 
south. The yajns are the bees or honey producers, the Yajurveda 
is the flower and those waters are the nectar. The yajns impressed 
the Yajurveda and from it proceeded as essence, fame etc. Waters 
everywhere mean Soma juice, butter and milk, as said before. The 
essence flowed out and went to the sun and appears as the white 
form of the sun. 

Its western rays are honey-cells to the east. The samas are 
bees or honey producers and the Sdma veda is the flower and these 
waters are the nectar. The sdmas impressed the Sdfita veda. and 
from it proceeded, as essence, fame etc. The essence flowed out 
and went by the side of the sun and formed the black form of 
the sun. 

The northern rays are the honey-cells on the north, Atharvtiii- 
girasa is the bees, the Itihasas and the Puranas are the flowers. 
Those waters are the nectar. The Atharvdna and Afigirasa mantras 

1 Agnau prSstahutih samyag Adityam upatisfhate > Adit raj jayate 
yrsjir vpsfar anaarii tatah prajSti II 
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being impressed produced, as essence, fame etc. This essence flowed 
out and went towards the sun and it is the extremely black form 
in the sun. It is a patent fact that Itihdsas and PurWrias are employed 
at sacrifices. 

Its upward rays are the honey-cells on the top. The secret 
instructions — instructions that cannot be disclosed — are the bees 
and Brahma itself is the flower,. Those waters are the nectar. 
Brahma being impressed by secret instructions produce as essence, 
fame etc. This essence flowed out and went to the sun and it is 
what appears quivering in the centre of the solar disc. Instructions 
here mean injunctions and various meditations forming parts of 
actions. The word Brahma here does not mean Paramatmci, but 
the syllable “ Om ”. 

It would not be out of place to state here that the germ of the 
process of Triviftkaraiia is found here in these mantras. Subsequent- 
ly it developed in VI. 4. 1-4, which again developed in Pahclkamna 
in later time, 

The forms red and the rest are the essence of the essences : the 
Vedas are the essences and these are their essence. These indeed 
are the nectar of the nectars •, the Vedas are the nectars and these 
are their nectar. 

These mantras are clearly eulogium to Vedic ceremonials. They 
speak in unison with the Mmafnsa philosophy that immortality 
cannot be attained to without the performance of Vedic sacrifices 1 . 
But in fact knowledge is the only means to immortality. Karma 
is only subsidiary to knowledge, even without it one may attain 
salvation. Vedic rituals only help satlvaguna to have its free play in 
the mind and makes one’s body fit for the attainment of Brahma 2 . 
Besides, puma and harma cannot live together. So it is said in the 
SMikhya philosophy that coldness cannot remove shivering, it rather 
increases it. It should be borne in mind that harma, though con- 
trary to jhdna , yet should not be given up, as through purification 
of the mind it contributes towards salvation. Yogavasiftha, Rdmd- 
yatja too speaks in the same strain — As the two wings of a bird 

1 AmnSyaayakrlySrthatvSt Snartliakyam atadarthanam. 

. & Mah§yaj3aifoa yajfiaisca fcrShnnyam kriyata fcanoh — Manu. 
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help it to soar up in the sky, so one may go to the highest region, 
the abode of Vipiu, with the help of actions - cum-knowledge. Now 
let us come to our topic. 

The Vasus with Agni at their head live upon the first nectar in 
the shape of the red form in the sun. Gods cannot eat or drink, 
they enjoy this essence by all their sense-organs and thus become 
satisfied. They retire into the colour and rise from this colour. 
One •who knows this nectar becomes one of the Vasus and with 
Agni at his head retires to this colour and rises out of this colour. 
So long as the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, so long he 
attains the heavenly kingdom of the Vasus. 

The Rudras live upon the second nectar in the shape of the 
white form with Indra at their head. Looking upon the nectar they 
are satisfied. They retire to this colour and rise out of it. One 
who knows this nectar becomes one of the Rudras apd retires to this 
colour and rises out of this. So long as the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west, twice as long does it rise to the south and set to 
the north ; and so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of 
the Rudras. 

The Adityas live on the third nectar with Varmia at their head. 
Looking upon this nectar they are satisfied. They retire into this 
colour and rise out of it. One who knows this nectar becomes one 
of the Adityas and with Varuna at his head retires into this colour 
i and rises out of it. So long as the sun rises in the south and sets 
in the north and twice as long’ does it rise in the west and set 
in the east, so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the 
Adityas. 

On the fourth nectar live the Maruts with Soma at their head. 
Looking upon this nectar they are satisfied. They retire into this 
colour and rise out of this. One who knows, this nectar becomes 
one of the Maruts and Soma at his head retires into this colour and 
rises out of it. So long as the sun rises in the west and sets in the 
east, twice as long, does it rise in the north and set in the south, 
and so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the Maruts, 

The Sadhyas live on the fifth nectar with Brahma at their head. 
Looking upon this they are satisfied. They retire into this colour 
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and rise from this. One who knows this nectar becomes one of 
the Sddhyas and with Brahma at his head, retires to this colour and 
rises from this colour. So long as the sun rises in the north and 
sets in the south, twice as long does it rise over head and set down 
below ; so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the Sddhyas. 

Rising from thence upward he neither rises nor sets. He 
stands alone in the middle. After the creatures have experienced 
the effects of their sections they are taken with the sun himself. 
Meditating upon the sun, says Yoga Sutra , one is furnished with the 
knowledge of the universe 1 and becomes conversant with the rela- 
tion existing between himself, the world and Brahma. This is the 
severance of the bondage of Maya. 

The fifth and the sixth chapters of the Chandogya Upani$ad 
explain this very thing in a different way. The object of the Upanisad 
is to prove the fundamental proposition — Everything visible is 
Brahma indeed. 

The third chapter of the Brahma Sntra dealing with various 
Upasanas is a digest of the Upasanas lying scattered in the Upanisads. 

From the time of Upanisad this passed to the Tantric age and 
Yaugic Upas ana took a different shape. Mahanirvana Tantra, the 
chief of the Tantras, preaches pure Vedantic doctrine. The principle 
underlying the Tantras may thus be described. 

The solar rays, though pure themselves, appear to be black 
or blue as they come in contact with a black or a blue thing, or 
owing to defective eye-sight etc.; so individual souls owing to their 
contact with dirty Vdsanas, appear to be dirty though they them- 
selves are pure like the bright rays of the sun. Individual souls, 
though confined to bodies, are in reality one with Param&tmd. So 
they are all-pervading, bright, incorporeal, pure and devoid of sins. 
They are eternal, subtile, imperishable and self- born. They are 
neither killers nor are they killed. They can neither be described 
by speech, nor are they perceptible by sense organs 2 . It is they 

1 SUrya3atiiyam3d bhuvauajnSnam. 

t YatovSoo nivartante aprSpya man as £ saha; and also, avHnmanaaa- 
gooarati etc. 
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from whom emanate all beings, on whom rest all beings and 
to whom enter all beings during the time of dissolution 
When JlvOrtmas are free from bondage, the internal sense organs, 
talent, desire, patience etc. become instruments for their recognition. 
But Absolute Soul can in no way be indicated by anything. 
When getting the state of Jiva it is thus described in the Upanifad — 
Know Atmd as the lord of the chariot, the body as the chariot, the 
sattva as the charioteer and the mind as the reins. The senses are 
said to be the horses, the objects of senses the path and Atmd, the 
senses and the mind combined, the enjoyer (Katha III. 3-4). There 
are five koias ( covers ) in the body — Annamaya, manomaya, vij- 
nanamaya, jnanamaya and anandamaya. Of these each preceding 
one rests on each succeeding one. The Siltrctimd Jiva, measuring a 
thumb, lives in the Anandamaya kosa. It goes under five different 
stages. Firstly, it assumes the form of Vaihvdnara and lives in the 
gross body and guides it. This is the awakening state of Jiva. At 
this stage the Jiva enjoys temporal objects with 19 organs 1 2 . Second- 
ly, it assumes the form of Taijasa. This is the dreaming state of 
Jiva. Now he, living in the subtile body, enjoys subtile objects of 
senses. In its third stage it is known as Prctjna. This is the state 
of sound sleep. In this state Jiva confined to subtile body feels be- 
atitude. ‘ A ' U ' M ’ and ‘ Om ’ are the indicators of these four 
different stages. As Vaisvdnara he lives in the right eye, as Taijasa 
in the mind, and as Prdjiia in the internal space. From within this 
space there arise a hundred veins each having 72000 branches 3 . So 
the total number of veins 7200,000. The principal airs blowing 
through these veins are styled Tnliia, Apdna, Samana, Udana and 
Vy etna in accordance with their special functions. The five fires — 
Gilrhapatya , Dahfit.ia, Ahavaniya, Sabhya and Avasathya are kept 
kindled by these five airs. The prime vein Sufiimna lying in the 
middle of the system reaches the centre of the cranium. The soul 
entering into this vein lives in a house of lotus called Sahasrdra with 

1 Yato va im5ni bhtitaui jSyante yena jatSni jlvanti yat prayantyabhi- 
saAvisanti tad vijijaSsasva tad Brahma. 

2 Five organa of action, five organs of sense, five airs, manss, buddlii, 

ahaifikSra and oitta. 

3 Pra^na 3, 6 and Bjh, 1. 19, For a fuller description of this see Brah> 

mtyija purSya and Dattatreya Satcakraveda, 
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downward tips of petals. All the legions ( Blmh, Bhuvah etc.), and 
all the gods ( Agni, Vayu etc. ) are permanent dwellers there. One 
cognisant of this gets salvation. 

Jivatmd in accordance with his desires and actions undergoes 
a series of rebirth. Actions cannot stop them and vcdic rites also 
are of no avail. It is stopped by true knowledge and to acquire 
this one should have recoutse to Madhuvidya. That self-knowledge 
cannot be attained to by apcua vidyA is illustrated by the anecdote 
oi Nevada and Sanalhmulra in the Chandogya Upanisad ( 7 . t. 1-3 ). 
NtVada read carefully all the four Vedas , Itihnsas , Puraijas, Arith- 
metic and Algebra, Physics, Chronology, Logic and Polity, Techno- 
logy, Articulation, Ceremonials and Prosody, Science of Spirits, 
Archery, Astronomy and Astrology, Science of Antidotes, Fine Arts 
etc., and still he could not achieve peace of mind. So he came to 
Sanathanaia to learn Atmavidya that leads one beyond misery and 
makes him immoital. Savaikumcua explained to him dearly how 
horn speech proceeds mind, from mind tesolution, fiom resolution 
dlta , from citta meditation, from meditation intellect, frojn in- 
tellect power, frofn power food, from food water, from water light, 
iiom light sky, from sky remembrance, from remembrance hope, 
and from hope Prana. One knowing this Prdija through medita- 
tion becomes Ativadl and can have the knowledge of Brahma , the 
source of all happiness. 

Result of actions can only lead one to a higher or lower region 
but cannot bring about salvation. As an illustration of this, 
Parte agni vidya shows how one, in consequence of his action, goes to 
heaven or hell and becomes eligible for final emancipation. 

It has been said heretofore that though actions cannot bring 
about salvation still one should not give them up. Samkara too 
says in his commentary that sacrifice, gift and penance should never 
be forsaken as they help one towards the purification of his mind. 
Madhuvidya,'we have shown before, establishes this fact clearly and 
satisfactorily. Purity of Soul may be achieved by men in all 
orders of their life. A house- holder is not baried horn attaining 
true knowledge. Any one remaining in his own Ashuim and doing 
actions piescribed lor him in that order is eligible to realise his own 
18 [Pathak Cora. Vol.j 
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self. A particular person ot caste cannot have monopoly of self- 
knowledge. Everyone has right of dealing in this in his own way, ' 

The Vedic text — Vacarambhanam vikaro namadheyam etc. — 
says Samkara, is the real meaning of Madhu mantras in brief. One 
understanding it attains the state of Amt la or Madhu. In other 
words, one becomes B rahma itself. 

‘ All love is self-love ’ — is at the root of this Viclya and this one 
realises when individual consciousness merges into universal con- 
sciousness. This is all, this is Brahma, this is the Summum bonutn 
of life. 


Purnamidam purnamadah purpat purnam udacyate I 
Purnasya purnam ad.iya purnam evSvasisyate it 

Om Santih, Ora Ssintih, Om Santih ! 



A.YIDYA-PSYCHOLOGY — by Dr. R. Shamasastry, b. a., ?h, m 

Mysore 

It is known to all that the theory of Advaita or non-dualism is 
based upon Avidya or nescience. Maya and Mulavidya are its 
other names. The stock-examples by which its appearance 
and disappearance are explained in Vedantic works are, to 
name only a few, the rope-serpent, the shell-silver, and mirage- 
water. It is within the experience of all that a rope is mistaken for 
a serpent, a shell for a piece of silver, and mirage for water. A man 
suddenly coming across a rope or a shell mistakes it either for a 
snake or a piece oi silver respectively. He sees only a rope and 
only a shell. Still the sensation that occurs to him is that of a 
snake or that of a piece of silver. Where did the notion of snake 
or silver come from to him ? The philosophers of Advaita 
say that his sensation itself has taken the form of a snake or a piece 
of silver. Just as sensation takes various material forms in dream, 
so in waking state, too, it can take the form of a snake, a piece of 
silver, and various other things which affect men in diverse ways. 
These notions are called errors of sensation or of judgment. The 
Advaitins go a step farther and say that like the sensations of rope- 
serpent and shell-silver all our worldly notions and judgments 
which we are proud to regard as accurate sciences or historical 
judgments are erroneous and not at all true in the real sense of the 
word. Love and hatred, fear and courage, happiness and misery 
and all such opposites are all sensations affecting the physical and 
intellectual conditions of our constitution and having nothing to do 
with true and pure consciousness. Just as the rope is the basis of 
snake-sensation, so our pleasant and fearful things are material 
aspects of consciousness or sentiency. It is consciousness that 
appears in various material and immaterial forms of the world. In 
short the whole world is the creation of consciousness itself. 

Our sensations are two-fold, objective and subjective. In 
objective sensations we have things corresponding to our sensa- 
tions. In dream and reverie there are no things corresponding to 
our mental images. Objective sensations and judgments are termed 
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Vyavaharika or explicable in terms of objects and their relations in 
a coherent way. Sensation in pure dream or waking dream are- 
purely imaginary. In their origin both are the phenomena of con- 
sciousness itself. The difference between the two sensations lies 
in that the objective sensations last longer than dream-sensations. 
The reason for this difference is that the absence of things corres- 
ponding to dream and reverie sensations is cognised sooner than 
the objective sensations. Objective sensations are also two-fold ; 
Vyavaharika and Pratibhasika. The sensation of a snake on seeing 
a rope is called -Pratibhasika, or merely sensational, inasmuch as 
there is no snake corresponding to its sensation. This erroneous 
sensation is set right either by examination of the thing mistaken 
or by correct information got from some reliable source. As con- 
trasted from this erroneous sensation there are objective sensations 
which have things corresponding to them. These sensations of tan- 
gible things are termed Vyavaharika, or sensations having things cor- 
responding to them. They ate more lasting than Pratibhasika sensa- 
tions and are productive of tangible effects. Unlike a rope-snake 
a real snake can bite and produce a deadly effect. Still the Advaitins 
look upon these Vyavaharika sensations as no more real than Prati- 
bhasika sensations of rope-snake or shell-silver. Just as a rope is 
the basis for the sensation of a snake, so the basis for the sensations 
of all our objective things is consciousness itself called Brahma. 
Just as a rope is mistaken for a snake, so Brahma or eternal con- 
sciousness is mistaken for the world. If an individual thing is 
mistaken for something else, it is called erroneous sensa- 
tion. In the case of the world, Brahma is mistaken for the world. 
This mistake is called Avidya or Mulavidya, primordial ignorance. 
In other words the world is as much a phenomenon of con- 
sciousnes as rope-snake or shell-siiver. If a rope can appear as 
a snake, there is no reason to hold that some permanent entity does 
not appear as the world. It is as much a sensation as rope-snake. 
Regarding the momentary nature of the world the Buddhists say as 
follows : — 

Yatpratastanna madhyahne yan madhyahne na tan nisi | 

Niriksyate bhave’smin hi padarthanam anityata It 
What appears .in the morning is not seen in the noon ; what appears 
at noon is not seen at night ; hence in the world things are not 
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permanent. Regarding their sensational nature they also say as 
follows : — 

Sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo vastu-taddhiyoR I 

Theie is no difference between a thing and its perception since they 
are inseparably 'mixed in sensation. There is no proof either 
intiinsic or extrinsic to prove the existence of the thing in itself. 
The Buddhists say as follows : — 

Na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napyahetutah |- 
Utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kvacana kecana 11 

Things are not born of themselves , nor are they come into exis- 
tence due to some external cause ; nor are they pioducts of them- 
selves combined with’some external cause ; nor can it be said that 
they come of no cause whatever. Hence there is nothing whatever 
here or anywhere. 

Then if there is nothing real and if everything is mere sensa- 
tion, why do men feel pleased with their wives and sons and why 
do they weep for their death ? In answer to this question they say 
as follows ; — 

Utpadavyayabuddhisca bhrantanandadikaranam i 
Ku maryalTs vap nava d jheya putrajanmadibuddhivat li 

The idea of birth and death is an erroneous sensation like the dieam 
of conjugal happiness of a maiden and like the sensation of happi- 
ness on thejalse information of the birth of a son and the like. 
According to the Buddhists there are two kinds of sensations ; they 
are called loka-samvrti and tattva-samvrti ; the former is a momentary 
sensation like rope-snake or shell-silver ; the latter is the sensation 
of objective things lasting for a' greatei duration than the former. 
The wrong sensations like those of a rope-snake and of shell-silver 
are momentary, because they are immediately followed by their 
correctives. In the case of the objective things of the world, 
however, their correctives are ‘not known and learnt till a thorough 
study of logic and philosophy is made. Hence the sensation of the 
world lasts longer and appears to be j'more real than erroneous or 
dream sensations. It follows therefore that the world is merely a 
sensation, and the serviceable aspect of objective things of the world 
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as contrasted from the unserviceable nature of Bhrama, or erroneous 
sensations, is like the conjugal happiness of a nun with a maiden in - - 
dream. Except Vijnana or sensation there is nothing in the woild 
and that sensation also is momentary and no permanent entity. 
Accordingly the so-called world is nothing but a void, &unya. 
Birth and death of man is due to the persistence of impressions left 
behind by the chain of sensations. Thus there are two things con- 
ceived by the Buddhists, Vijnana and its Vasana or impression. 
When Vijnana itself takes the form of things, it is called Avidya 
and it is not got rid of till philosophical inquiry is made. 
Vasana or the impression made and left behind by Avidya gives 
rise not only to such cironeous sensations as rope-snake, shell-silver, 
and the like, but also to dream sensations. Both Avidya and its 
Vasana remain as long as passions such as love, hatred, anger, greed, 
and the like are entertained. When these passions are got rid of by 
ascetic practice, the basis of Avidya and its vasana is shattered, and 
with their disappearance nirvana or extinction is attained with no 
seed of rebirch. 

While criticising this Vijnanavada of the Buddhists in his 
Atmatattvaviveka, Udayana leads the way to Advaita as follows : — 

Na grahyabhedamavadhuya dhiyo’sti vrttih 
Tadbadhake balini vedanaye jayasrlh I 
No cedasatyamidamidrsameva visvarh 
Tathyaih Tathagatamatasya tu ko’vakasah u 

If there can be no sensation without the existence of differentiat- 
ed things, then victory can be assigned to the powerful Vedanta phi- 
losophy which refutes the existence of differentiated things, of the 
objective world. If it is not so and if the world is true, as it is and 
as it appears to us, then where is loom for the Buddhistic philoso- 
phy to accommodate itself ? 

With a view to point out the victory of Advaita over Bud, 
dhism, he criticises the Vijnanavada so as to lead the way to 
Advaita as follows : — 

Astu tarhi sunyataivalparamaniivanam iti cenna. Sa yadyasiddha 
kajkam tadavasesam visvam ? Paratascet siddha, paro’pyabhyupagan- 
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tavyah. Sa ca paio yadi samvrtireva, visvasunyatayor ni kascid 
visesah. Katham tadapyavasisyeta ? Asamvrtiscet paraji, parata 
eva siddha, anavastha. Svayamasiddba cet, katham iunyatvamapi 
sadhayet ? Svatassiddba cet, ayato’si margena. Tatha hi Svatas- 
siddhataya tadanubhavarupam. Sunyatvadeva na tasya kalavaccheda 
iti nityam. Ata eva na tasya desavacchcda iti vyapakam. Ata eva 
nirdhaimakamiti vicaraspastam. Tasya dhaimidbaimabhavamupa- 
daya pravrtteh. Ata eva tasya viscsabhava iti advaitam. Prapanca- 
sya apaianurthikatvadeva nispiatiyogikamiti vidbiiupam. Avicarita- 
prapancaksepattu sunyamiti vyavaharah. Tathapi prapancasunyasya 
anubhavamatrasya prapahcena kassambandhah, yenayam piakasate — 
ill cet, vastuto na kascit, samvrtya tu gaganagandharvanagarayor- 
adhiuadheyabhava iva visayavisayibhaval. 1 . Sa ca yatha naiyaikaih 
samaithayisyate tathaiva vedyanisthastvasavasmin darsane iti visesah. 
Avidyaiva hi tatha tatha vivartate yathanubhaviyatayil vyavahryate 
tattarnnayopanltopadhibhedScca anubhutirapi bhinneva vyavahara- 
pathamavatarati gaganamiva svapnadrstaghatakatfihakotaraloitikoti- 
bhih. Tadastam tavat lunurdiakasanijo vahitracintayeti. 

It can not be that nothingness is the end. If nothingness is 
not proved, how can the ultimate end of the world be nothingness 
or empty void ? If it can be proved by something else, then the 
existence of that something else must be accepted. If it be not 
accepted and it it be false, then theie could be no ditierencc between 
the world and its ultimate nothingness. It would be hard to under- 
stand the final aspect of it. If it be not false, then something that 
could prove it would have to be accepted. In support of that 
something some other thing would have to be accepted, and so on 
infinitely, which is absurd. If something else in supipoit of the 
ultimate nothingness of the world could not be proved, then how 
could it prove the nothingness of the world ? If that something is 
self-evident, then the Buddhist is caught in the Vedantic trap. Foi 
that something must necessarily be experience which is self-evident. 
Since by hypothesis tli.it experience is pure and unqualified, it must 
be unlimited by time and place, and accordingly it must be all- 
pervading. Hence it must be free from qualities and conditions 
and Unanalysable. For it is from conditioned and qualified expe- 
rience that activity comes into being. As pute expeiience is how- 
ever unconditioned and unqualified, it is Advaita or non-dualistic. 
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Since the world is merely a phenomenon of that pure Experience 
and is therefore not real in itself, it ( Experience ) is the only posi 
rive whole. But when it is however questioned, with belief in the 
existence of the world and without any investigation, that Expe- 
rience seems to be nothing or empty (sunya). The question 
however is what is the connection between the world and that 
unalloyed and unblemished Experience, in virtue of which the 
world becomes perceptible ? In reality there is no real relation 
whatever between them. But owing to error of sensation and 
judgment (bhrama) there is objective and subjective relation 
between them, just as the sky is imagined to be the seat of an 
imaginary city. It is in this way that the logicians presume a con- 
nection between them and make them both real. But in the 
Advaita philosophy that relation is only in the knowable and not in 
the knower. Avidya or primordial ignorance itself appears in as 
many forms as are spoken ot as experienced. Owing to the various 
conditions and forms in which Avidya-sensation transposes itself, 
that undifferentiated experience becomes differentiated and expres- 
sible, just as the sky becomes the seat of a pot, a tank, a hole, 
a shed, and the like. Enough of this digression. What has a 
pedlar ( like himself ) dealing in ginger (Tarlta) in a basket to do 
with shiploads of the same merchandise ( Vedanta ) ? 

It is not without reason that the expounders of Advaita regard 
the world as a phenomenon of sentiency or consciousness, They 
support it by adducing proofs such as perception, inference, and 
implication ( pratyaksa, anumana, and arthapatti ). The dualists 
say that the world is real, because it is perceptible. But perception 
is not in all cases trustworthy. For it represents the sky as blue, 
whereas it is not at all blue, if closely examined. Again it represents 
the moon to be a span in diametre, whereas it is many times larger 
than a span. It follows therefore that the eye and other senses 
represent things as being possessed of colour, length, and other 
qualities which they do not actually possess. Then what are the 
things in themselves apart from their qualities ? The qualities 
must necessarily be such as are imposed by the senses upon the 
things. This superimposition is called Adhyasa, It is the eye that 
superimposes a snake on a rope, a piece of silver on a shell. These 
minor superimpositions are sooner or later got rid of because the 
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senses themselves have inference and other correctives to set right 
the error. In the case of the world however there are no correc- 
tives readily available without inquiry and investigation. This is 
supplied by the Slstras which contain the results of the investiga- 
tion conducted by ancient experts. Their conclusion is that as it 
appears the world is not real. This is an agreement with the con- 
clusion arrived at by Kant that things in themselves are not known. 
According to hint the senses superimpose upon the things categorical 
qualities and represent them as limited by time, place, and causality. 

Likewise the unreality of the world can also be proved by syllo- 
gistic reasoning : — The world is unreal, because it is visible ; what- 
ever is visible is unreal. All visible things are ever changing and 
do not retain the same form long. Every perception consists of 
three factors : i the luiower, 2 the knowable, and 3 the organ of 
knowing. The Advaitins are of opinion that only the knower is 
real and the other two are products of nescience and are therefore 
unreal. All visible things are as unreal as rope-snake and shell- 
silver ; and are likewise products of nescience. Again the world is 
unreal, because it is unintelligent. Whatever is unintelligent is 
unreal like shell-silver. Intelligence is the only real thing. Simi- 
larly the world is unreal, because it is limited by time, place, 
and causality ; what is thus limited is unreal like shell-silver or 
rope-snake. 

Now if the world is as much a wrong sensation as rope-snake 
and shell-silver, what is .it and where has it come from ? Right 
sensation and wrong sensation are two aspects of consciousness. 
Both are psychological in their origin. In the view of the Dvaitins 
rope-snake and shell-silver and the like are wrong sensations, while 
the knowledge of the world and of sciences are classed under right 
sensations. In the view of the Advaitins however all objective 
knowledge is as unreal as the sensation of a rope -snake. In short 
sensation is all unreal, no matter whether it lasts for a long 
time or for a short time. Pure consciousness is self-sufficient and 
all-pervading ; it can not be aware of any tiling else, because there 
is no other thing. It is however enveloped by nescience, which, 
though without a beginning, has an end. With a view to make 
cleat the conception ot Avidya or nescience the Advaitins -have pro- 
19 [ PathakCsm. Vol. ] 
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pounded a theory of retlcction or Dimba-pratibimba-bhava. 'Brahma 
or pure Consciousness is a rcHectibie entity. Avidya which sur- 
rounds it without affecting it is a pure reflector. The reflections- of 
Consciousness on the surface of Avidya arc Jlvas or living souls. 
The blemishes of the reflector affect only the reflected Jtvas and not 
the reflcctiblc Consciousness. Another reflection of Consciousness 
so large as to embrace within it all the Jivas and other things is 
Isvara or Lord of the World. The illustrative diagram drawn on the 
accompanying page will make the theory clear. ABCD is a circle 
representing Brahma or pure Consciousness. MNOP is another circle 
representing Avidya enveloping it. The area between the two 
circles is the field whereon Maya or Avidya acts. Dots marked 
a', a J , ah a*, &c. arc Jivas, being the reflections of Brahma-Consci- 
ousness ; the other figures in the area are life-less or inert objects, 
the products of the wonderful Avidya. The Jivas and the objects 
constitute the world. This whole world is pervaded by Isvara who 
is represented by the area itself. Evidently Isvara has all things and 
Jivas within him and can thus see the whole as well as pure Consci- 
ousness itself. Unlike our worldly' reflections, such as the reflec- 
tions, of the sun, moon, trees, mountains and the like in water, 
the reflections of Pure Consciousness have the power of thinking 
and doing due to the power of Maya or Avidya, the reflecting 
medium. Just as a man looking through a coloured mirror, mis- 
takes his face for the coloured reflection and thinks that his face is 
green or blue, so the reflection of Pure Consciousness called Jiva 
thinks that his body is short or long and that he can do this or that. 
He also looks upon other Avidya-products as real and as being 
created for his own good or bad. If however he gives up his 
objective tendency which is entirely due to Avidya, he can under- 
stand his own real nature and merging himself in the eternal Pure 
Consciousness can extricate himself from the Maya trap. The 
difference between so many Jivas is due to the medium of- reflection 
and-is not therefore real. Being himself a product of Avidya, each 
Jiva- regards the other Jivas and things as different from himself anti 
thus is a mass of erroneous sensations. 

, Just as a man coming across a piece of shell mistakes it for a 
piece of silver, so this Jiva mistakes Brahma fora man or a beast on 
iLbtpue-etc. If however lie comes to know the true nature of him- 
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sci( 3 then he can understand that the other Jlvas and things are 
really Brahma-consciousness appearing as Jlvas and things like a 
rope appearing as a snake ; and thus free himself from the bondage 
of Maya or Avidya. 

The definition of truth according to the Advaitin is know- 
ledge or sensation that." is not*’ negatived or contradicted by any 
other knowledge or sensation at any time, JnSnabadhyam jnanam 
pram a. Let us apply this definition to the sensasion of shell-silver. 
[The first sensation is “this is silver”. On close examination it is 
negatived or contradicted by later thought that it is not silver or 
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that it is merely a shell, Hence the first sensation is not true. Let 
us apply the definition to the sensation of a pot. On analysis the 
pot in question is resolved into the elementary things composing* 
the clay of which the pot is made. By farther analysis following 
the Pancikarana piocess those elements are reduced to AkaSa or 
ether. Finally it is reduced to Brahma-Consciousness or mind- 
stuff. That final Consciousness is susceptible of no negation or 
contradiction. For sensation originating from Consciousness can 
not negative or contradict itself, provided it is not differentiated by 
any objective relation. Pure sensation can not be negatived or 
contradicted. 

Again the Advaitins are of opinion that there are no two 
things as knowledge and knower. Knowledge and knowledge- 
alone is the sole Being, as knower and knowledge can not be con- 
sistently explained. Knowledge or sensation is self-luminous. 
When Avidya or the aspect of wrong sensation rising from 
consciousness creates a second thing like a rope-snake, then there 
appears the difference of knower and knowledge or sensation and 
possessor of sensation. It follows therefore that when un- 
differentiated, knowledge or consciousness remains single and has 
nothing to see or to show. Hence pure seniicncy or consciousness 
does not admit of negation or contradiction concerning itself. All 
objective knowledge is a compound of many sensations and there- 
fore admits of negation or contradiction. Pure consciousness is 
simple and consists of no subject, object, and predicative ideas. t 
is only objective knowledge that is made of subject, object and 
predicate and other ideas, and is therefore susceptible of negation 
or contradiction. Hence most of our sciences and histories are all 
liable to negation and contradiction. Flence they are the products 
of Avidya, 

Avidya or Ajriana is not a hypothetical assumption, but a 
positive psychological fact like adharma or immoral act, An 
adharmistha or immoral man does not mean a being devoid of 
moral sense or conduct. It signifies a man of bad conduct. Like- 
wise Ajiklna means not a stone devoid of all sensation, but wrong 
sensation opposed to true sensation. For ajnitna is an aspect of 
copsciousness and cannot therefore mean negation or absence of 
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sensation. In support of the existence of Ajfiana or wrong sensa- 
tion along with right sensation the Advaitins adduce three kinds oJ 
evidence : — i perception, 2 ^llogistic reasoning, and 3 Arthapatti 
or implication. “ I know nothing ; I do not know myself ; I slept 
happily, and I was aware of nothing.” These and other expressions 
do not mean that the man uttering such expressions was devoid of 
consciousness like a stone, All that the expressions mean is thar 
the man had consciousness, but was not aware of any particulai 
sensations. This is the proof of perception called aparoksa. The 
syllogistic proof in support of Ajfiana is as follows : — Right sensa- 
tion is always preceded by wrong or doubtful sensation. Hence 
Ajfiana is followed by Jnana or right sensation. It is known to 
every student of science that in the history of sciences right theories 
ate pieceded by wrong theories. As everything in the world has 
an efficient cause, wrong sensations like those of a snake 011 a rope 
and a piece of silver on a shell must necessarily have an efficient 
cause. The only efficient or material cause of wrong sensations is 
Ajfiana or ignorance. This is called the Arthapatti evidence ol 
wrong sensations being caused by Ajfiana. In the case of the 
world the efficient or material cause that gives rise to it is Mulavidya 
or primordial ignorance. 


Fiom the above it is clear that the world consisting of animate 
and inanimate things is a mere sensation caused by man’s ignorance 
of the nature of Brahma. Just as a rope is mistaken for a snake, 
so Brahma or Eternal Being, identical with pure Consciousness, is 
mistaken for the varied world. The world-sensation is due to 
AjnSna called Avidya, ‘bearing Maya and other names. With a view to 
distinguish between Isvara, the Omniscient Lord of the world, and 
Jiva, the soul of limited knowledge, Maya and Avidya are disting- 
uished. The former is regarded pure knowledge of causality, and 
Avidya as confusion worse confounded. Still both are wrong 
aspects of Ajnana-consciousness, in virtue of which both Isvara and 
Jiva are full of egotism, Ahamkara. But Isvara knows both him- 
self and the Jiva, while the latter is sunk in utter ignorance. Both 
are however reflections of Brahma-consciousness on the pure and 
impure surfaces of Avidya or Ajfiana called Maya and Mulavidya 
respectively. 
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All our worldly knowledge, whether scientific or unscientific 
is all based upon the false identification of Pure Consciousness 
with the physical body and the intellect in order to satisfy the crav- 
ings of the latter. Pure and Eternal Consciousness called Sat-cit- 
ananda can not have cravings or need. 

This A] nan a is as it were an envelope to Brahma and being 
covered over with it as fire with smoke or as the Sun or Moon 
with halo, Brahma becomes invisible to Jiva, if not to Is vara. 
The halo-like Ajnana is the nature of Consciousness itself, inas- 
much as Jnana and Ajnana are two aspects of Consciousness itself. 
Ilcncc Ajnana aspect is as anadi or beginning-lcss as the Jnana 
aspect, like heat and light of fire. just as heat and light 
radiate outwards and not inwards, so the Jnana and Ajnana aspects 
of Consciousness arc directed outwards. Puie Consciousness is 
like fire without radiating heat and light. 

Thus the Jnana and Ajnana aspects of Pure Consciousness are 
capable of taking the form of the material world and thereby 
deluding the Jiva or Jivas. There are not many Jivas. The Jiva 
principle is one and the difference between one Jiva and another 
is due to the physical environment, which is also a product of 
Avidya or Ajnana. 



FRAGMENTS FROM BRAE MA-N ANDIN 

by Prop. M. PIiriyanna, m. a., Mysore 


It is proposed to bring together here the lew quotations from 
Biabma-nandin 1 which arc traceable in Sanskrit philosophical works. 
B. is known to have commented upon the Cknulogyn \Jpani$ad ; 
and his commentary, styled Vftkya , seems to have been explained by 
Dramidacarya 2 3 4 5 . The two thinkers are consequently often found 
refeived to respectively as Vakya-ktra tmd Blktsya-kdra . B. was other- 
wise culled Tanka' 1 and Atreya and Atri-vamsya-muixP, the last title 
indicating that he was an ascetic. Nothing is known as regards where 
or when he lived. All that can be stated definitely is that he was 
long anterior to Samkara ; for, according to Ananda-jhana>, he refers 
to Dramicjacarya in his commentary on the Chlndogyu Upanifad. 
For the rest, B. is f like one of the fixed stars in the Indian literary 
firmaments — a mere point of light wherein we can detect nothing 
that belongs to our earth or material existence ! . The fact that he is 
styled a Vtikya-kftnt and his commentator, a Bhasya-kara raises an in- 
teresting question : Had B’s vt’tkycts a direct reference to the Chctndo- 
gya UpaniMd ? Or were they intended only to supplement a Siltra 

1 Hereafter referred to as B. The following are the other abbreviations 

used in this Paper : — EB. = Bhaskara'g Bhaijya on Vedanta-sutras ; 
KT. = Kalpa-taru on Bhaviatl, Yaoaspati’s com. on Saihkara’s 
^8nro/;a-b/iusya ; SB. = iSri-bhu.yja of Ramanuja ( First Four Sutras ) 
Nir. Sag. Press ; SF. = Brut a-prakui ilea on the dsri-bhafjya ( First, 
Four Stttras), Nir. Sag, Press; SS. SaiHksepa-tSiiriraka ; TD. = 
Tatparya-dtpika, oom. on Ramanuja's Vedtirtha-samgraha ( Benares 
T£dn., 1914 ) ; TT. = Tattva-fika, Vedanta Deaika's com. on the 
bhViQya ( Conjeeveram Bdn. ) ; VAS. = Vedurtha-samgraha of RHmS- 
nuja ( Benares Edn., 1914 ) and VS = V edania-sUlras. 

2 See. e. g., SS. lii. 21" & 221; cf.;also TT. p. 138. As regard* Dramicjs- 

cSrya, see Prof. S. Kuppuswami 'Sastri’s Paper in the Report of the 
Third Oriental Conference, pp. 468-73. 

• 3 See TD. p.148. 

4 SB. iii, 217 & 218. 

5 III, viii-j. See also Auauda-jfiana’s Uloss on SSihkar*’* Intreduution 

to the Upanigad. 
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already existing on the Upanisad ? 'I he analogy oi Vyakaraija 
which reckons a Sutra-klira in addition to a Vokya-tora and a 
BbOfya-kira would suggest the existence of such a Sutra : hut there 
is nothing to enable us to reach a final decision in the matter 1 . 

As regards the particular shade of Vedanta which B. advocated, 
there is the same uncertainty. Each of three different schools— 
those of Samkara, Bbaskara and Ramanuja — claims, as we shall see, 
his support for what is distinctive of its teaching. The Advaitins 
cite him in support of vtvarla-vada ; Bhiiskara, of parinama-vftda ; and 
Ramanuja, of the doctrine of bhakti as he conceives of it. The 
■uAkyas of B. that we have are so few and so cryptic that nothing 
definite can be made out from them. We shall accordingly arrange 
the Fragments in three groups, interpreting each according to the 
school that quotes it and without attempting to reconcile 01 criticize 
those interpretations. We shall begin with the group found in 
Visistadvaita works, they being the largest in number. Where a 
Fragment consists of more vakyas than one, they arc regarded as 
being continuous owing to the manner in which they have been in- 
terpreted ; but it is possible that they arc not so in some cases — 

A 2 

Fragment I — wr^flrra. t se?uraw 

swnirraiqTSTTf^cr. > m sm?- 

ugfa: » (SB. p. 34 ) 

Translation — ‘The word vedana should stand for “meditation”, for it 
is used in that sense. ( But it may be objected that 
Brahman) is to be thought of (only) once, since that 
would suffice for accomplishing what is taught in the 
scripture as in the case of the pray a j as and the like. 

1 BP. throughout assumes B. to have come after a tintra-kura , but 
obviously It has only BSdarSyapa in view. See in this connection 
Dr. Belvalkar’s interesting discussion in the * Inditm Philosophical 
Review Vol. ii, pp. 152-4 and in his more reoeBt book on Vedanta 
Philosophy ( Shree Gaps! Basil Mallik Lectures ) ■ Part I, pp. X39ff. 

i Thb Nirnaya Sag. Edn, throughout wrongly identifies B.'s Vakya with 
BodhSyana's Vrlti, 
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( No ; vedana ) does mean ( meditation ) r owing to 
the (use of the) term upasana ( in the same context).* 
By upasana is meant “ firm recollection since there 
is the authority of the Sniti as well as that of the 
Sim ti for it 

Nole — The reference here is to the means of attaining re- 
lease. The word which the Upanisad uses in this 
connection is veda which is taken as equivalent to 
‘ should meditate upon’. This is the siddhanta. It is 
suggested as a pi ima facie view that the word might 
not mean repeated thinking but only thinking once. 
What the Veda prescribes, it is added, is to be done 
only once, as e. g. in the case of the praydja or ‘ fore- 
sacrifice’. This objection is met by the statement that 
that is only a geneial rule which does not apply to the 
present case 4 , for the word upasana , about whose 
significance there is no such doubt, is used as an 
alternative to it. The word upasana is next taken as 
meaning * firm recollection ’, the difference between 
the two being that while the former signifies ‘ dis- 
continuous meditation ' ipratyayantara-vyavahita), the 
latter is continuous (pi atyayUntaravyavahila). At this 
specification of the means, B’s statement stops ; but 
two other features — vividness and love — should cha- 
racterize the means of release if it should be bhakti as 
understood by Ramanuja . 5 So it is presumed that they 

1 It is not clear what section of the Upanisad this passage explains. 

Thera are at least three passages in which the two terms ocour in 
close proximity : I. iii. 1, II. xxi. 4 and HE xiii. 1-5 & 7. The synony- 
mous oharaoter of these terms is well recognized by Yed2ntins. See 
for example Samkara on VS. IV. i. 1. 

2 SF. suggests another meaning of siddham, viz. siddhantali. 

3 This is according to TT. (pp. 119-28). SF. gives another explanation 

of darsanat which is not quite clear. TT. also repeats the latter as an 
alternative explanation. 

4 Of. VS. IV. i. 1. 

6 The other means of prapatti known to Viristadvaita is not pertinent 
now. 

JO I Pathak Com, Vol. J 
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already existing on the Upanisad ? The analogy of Vydkarava 
which reckons a Sntra-kara in addition to a Fakya-Mra and a 
Bi&sya-kara would suggest the existence of such a Sutra ; hut there 
is nothing to enable us to reach a final decision in the matter 1 * * * * & . 

As regards the particular shade of Vedanta which B. advocated, 
there is the same uncertainty. Each of three different schools— 
those of Saihkara, Bhaskara and Ramanuja — - claims, as we shall see, 
his support for what is distinctive of its teaching. The Advaitins 
cite him in support of vivarla-vdda ; Bhaskara, of parinama-vada ; and 
Ramanuja, of the doctrine of bhakti as he conceives of it. The 
v&kyas of B. that we have are so few and so cryptic that nothing 
definite can be made out from them. We shall accordingly arrange 
the Fragments in three groups, interpreting each according to the 
school that quotes it and without attempting to reconcile or criticize 
those interpretations. We shall begin with the group found in 
Vidi-stadvaita works, they being the largest in number. Where a 
Fragment consists of more valtyns than one, they arc regarded as 
being continuous owing to the manner in which they have been in- 
terpreted; but it is possible that they arc not so in some cases — 


Fragment I — i agina. 

♦ r* r Vft 

Tfffr: <> (SB. p. 34) 

Translation — ‘The word veda/ia should stand. for “meditation”, for it 
is used in that sense. ( But it may be objected that 
Brahman) is to be thought of (only) once, since that 
would suffice for accomplishing what is ta ught in the 
scripture as in the case of the prayetjas and the like. 

1 BP, throughout assumes B, to have come after a iSutra-kWa, but 

obviously it has only BBdarByapa in view. See in this connection 

Dr. Belvalkar’a interesting discussion in the 1 Indian Philosophical 

Review Vol. ii, pp, 152-4 and in his more reoent book on Vedanta 

Philosophy ( Shrae Gopal Basu Mallik Lectures ) ■ Part I, pp. 139ff. 

& The Eirnaya Sag. Edn, throughout wrongly identifies B.'s Vukya. with 
BodhSyana's Vftti, 
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( No ; vedam ) does mean ( meditation )' owing to 
the (use of the) term updsana ( in the same context). 1 
By updsana is meant " firm recollection ", since there 
is the authority of the Sruti as well as that of the 
Sim U for it ’J 

Note — The reference here is to the means of attaining re- 
lease. The word which the Upanisad uses in thi9 
connection is veda which is taken as equivalent to 
‘ should meditate upon’. This is the siddhdnla. It is 
suggested as a prtma facie view that the word might 
not mean repeated thinking but only thinking once. 
What the Veda prescribes, it is added, is to be done 
only once, as e. g. in the case of the praydja or * fore- 
sacufice \ This objection is met by the statement that 
that is only a geneial rule which does not apply to the 
present case 4 , foi the word updsana , about whose 
significance there is no such doubt, is used as an 
alternative to it. The woid updsana is next taken as 
meaning ‘ firm recollection ’, the difference between 
the two being that while the former signifies 'dis- 
continuous meditation ’ {pratyaydntara-vyavahita ), the 
latter is continuous (pmtyaydntardvyavahita). At this 
specification of the means, B’s statement stops ; but 
two other features — vividness and love — should cha- 
racterize the means of release if it should be bhakti as 
understood by Ramanuja. 1 * So it is presumed that they 

1 It is not clear what section of the Upanisad this passage explains. 

There are at least three passages in which the two terms oeour in 
olose proximity : I. lii. 1, II. xxi. 4 and III. xiii, 1-5 & 7. The synony- 
mous oharaoter of these terms is well recognized by Vedantins, See 
for example Samkara on VS. IV, 1. 1. 

2 S’P. suggests another meaning of siddham, viz. si ddhantati. 

3 This is according to TT. (pp 119-28 ). SP. gives another explanation 

of darsanut wluoh is not qinto clear. TT. also repeats the latter as an 
alternative explanation, 

4 Of. YS. IY. i. 1. 

5 The other means of prapatti known to Vi^istadvaita is not pertinent 

now, 
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also were acceptable to B., particularly as the scrip- 
tures, it is said, recognize them. Ramanuja refers to 
the Katha Upanisad and the Gita to substantiate the 
last statement . 1 This way of interpreting vedana 
is set forth briefly in the following stanza quoted 
by Vedanta Desika — 2 3 4 

^ wrrtr g^rujuf < 

In the result, the means of release is neither bhdvand- 
janyci-pratyaksa advocated by the generality of Vedan- 
tins, nor mbdaparolcsya recognized by many among the 
followers of Samkara’, but vivid memory resembling 
direct knowledge. 

Fragment- II — 

f^pjr-. tjrnri»TUf K tif : ' mnwitnuyhud ot'suprito: i 

Ventured muUttmv i af^ustT « 

(SB. pp. 37-8) 

Translation e Its ( i. e. of firm recollection ) attainment is through 

vivefca, vimoka, abhyflsci, kriya, kalydya, atuwasdda 
and anuddham , for that is feasible and has also 
scriptural authority. Viveha is purity of the body 
due to food which is not impure by reason of its 
nature, its owner or other circumstances; vimoka is 
non-attachment to objects of desire; abhydsa is fiequent 
dwelling upon the form ( chosen for meditation ) ; 
kriyd is the performance, according to one s capacity, 
of rites such as the five great sacrifices; kalydya is 
kindness, sincerity, disinterested compassion, absence 


1 SB, pp. 35-36. 

2 hata-du^ani p. 136 ( Conjeeveram Eda. ). 

3 Of. SB. { p. 255 ) — “<1 Naiqkam 

$iddhi ; iii. 63 ff., 90 ft- / 

4 Vaigu^ya^ not v ai§amya t is the correct reading. See BP* 
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of greed, absolute non-injury and overcoming idle 
thoughts'; avasada is faint-heartedness arising from a 
sense of helplessness due to adverse place, time, 
recollection of sorrowful things and so forth, and from 
(witnessing) such ( helplessness in others ; anavasada 
is the reverse of it ) ; and uddharsa is elation arising 
from the opposite of the above ( i. e. propitious place, 
time, recollection of dear things and so forth ; amt- 
ddharfa is the reverse of it )’. 

Note — These are the seven aids to secure dhruvftmsmrti or 
'firm recollection’ — all equally necessary. The 
discipline lecommends activity as well as abstention 
from it which may seem contradictory. What is 
meant is that the disciple should petform certain deeds — 
prescribed acts, but abstain from selfish and prohibited 
deeds or such as are a hindrance to the practice of 
meditation. 

Fragment III — ftp ctsPwriRTHTHi 11 ( SB. p. 163 „ 

Translation — '( It is) the qualified (Brahman that is to be reached), 
because of the meditation referring to the qualities’. 

Note — This refers to the well-known controversy about the 
ultimate Reality being saguna or nirguiia. According 
to Ramanuja, B. thought that it was saguna . 

Fragment IV — 5 ’Iffrrrra U ( VAS. p. 176. See 

also $P. IV. i. 3 ). 

Translation — 'One should meditate ( upon Brahman ) as identical 
with oneself, since everything is effected by it.’ 

Note — This passage is cited in §B. also ( pp. 50 and 210 ). 

There, however, it appears in the resutni of Samkara’s 
view and is consequently interpreted in accordance 
with his doctrine. 3 Tannifpatteh : tatra kalpitatvH- 

1 This is according to SP. It gives two other meanings of anabhidhya. 

2 This, by the way, implies that the Advaita sohool also utilized the 

present statement of B., though the allusion to it is not traoeablq. 
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dityarthah ( §P. ). Ramanuja also accepts -what is 
known as aJmh-grahpMana ; but the identity between- 
the jlm and Brahman which it signifies should be 
understood not directly as in Advaita but mediately. 
Brahman is not the same as the jlva but is only 
immanent in it, the relation between the two being 
that of soul and body 1 . 

Fragment V — frfopi it ( VA§. p. 172 ) 

Translation £ By “what is in it” is designated ( God’s ) auspicious 
qualities.’ 


Note This vakya interprets a phrase in the Upanisad ( VIII. 

i. 1 ) where what is known as the dahara-vidya is 
taught. The import of the whole passage is that 
the object of meditation here is not the pure Absolute 
but that with its eight auspicious qualities such 
as transcendence of evil 2 . The allusion in TD. to a 
rival doctrine — a form of Saivism known as Vyom&ilta- 
vada — is noteworthy. According to it, Narayana 
is the updddna-Mraiia and Siva is the nimitta-h&mjdd 
unlike Visistadvaita where both alike are Brahman or 
Narayana. The object of meditation in this view is 
not the dahara but what is behind and beyond it 
( tasmin yadantah ). 


Fragment VI— f^wnr: sw sw gfs ' 

siTi Ks(q«>-a':q;urrsrrq^ 1 fijrnwr ?fct ^q- 

11 ( VAS, pp 238-40 ) 


Translation — c By the expression “the golden person is seen” should 
be (understood) the all-wise, inner self of all, because 
lordship over the worlds and desires* is mentioned 
(in reference to it) ; also because it transcends evil. (It 
may be urged that ) such a form is temporal, being 


1 SaoTD. p.176. 

» Bee TD. p, 171. 

! ‘®B@a JWi’Wl J ~ Q“otei i? TD. p. 176. Bee ^lsy pp. 170# 
4 I (TD, P- W ), 
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what the Lord assumes for favouring his creatures, (or) 
because of his omnipotence. ( But that is not right ), 
since the word rupa here ( does not mean what the 
eye can apprehend, but ) supersensuous brilliance 
knowable by the internal organ since that is what is 
taught. The word “golden” ( does not connote 
“made of gold”, but) only [that it is resplendent, 
as in the case of “moon-faced” ’. 

Note — This explains another passage in the Upanisad ( I. vi. 

6). The ‘form’ here taught is a limited and concrete 
one — not the infinite Brahman. But it is of the same 
essence so that it is not anitya. Obviously, it is the 
divine as conceived in Vaisnavism whose influence on 
Ramanuja is well known. 

Fragment VII — m » ( TD. p. 235 ) 

Translation — ‘ ( Or the expression means ) “( like a lotus ) opened 
by the sun”, because of its splendour’. 

Note — This gives the meaning of kapyasa occurring in the 
Upanisad ( I. vi. 7 ) which is differently explained by 
different commentators. Compare Samkara’s bh&sya 
on the passage, for instance. 

Fragment VIII — gyp m tnrmijrT otto; u ( SP. p, 4 ) 

Translation — ‘ (It is designated an ) upanisad, for it is devoted to 
( an elucidation of the mystery of Brahman )’. 

Note — ;Samkara seems to have had this in view in the 
beginning of his commentary on the Taittirlya 
Upanifad where he derives the same word. In ex- 
plaining this vakya, SP. quotes from Viimana- 
tika, a commentary on Dramidacarya’s bhctsya. This 
appears to be the only place where it is mentioned. 

B 

Fragment IX — bsffKi I 5 1 H 1 

ITTWSMiai >' ( KT, I. iv. 27 ) 
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dityarthah ( §P. ). Ramanuja also accepts what is 
known as ahmh-gt ahupa$ana\ but the identity between^, 
the jiva and Brahman which it signifies should be 
understood not directly as in Advaita but mediately. 
Brahman is not the same as the jfva but is only 
immanent in it, the relation between the two being 
that of soul and body 1 . 

Fragment V — 11 ( VA§. p. 172 ) 


Translation — - 'By “what is in it” is designated ( God’s ) auspicious 
qualities.’ 


Note — This vdkya interprets a phiase in the Upanisad (VIII. 

i. 1 ) where what is known as the dahai a-vidya is 
taught. The import of the whole passage is that 
the object of meditation here is not the pure Absolute 
but that with its eight auspicious qualities such 
as transcendence of evil 2 * . The allusion in TD. to a 
rival docttine — a foim of Saivism known as V yomdtita- 
vcida — is noteworthy. According to it, Narayaqa 
is the upndcma-liarana and Siva is the nimittadiAranaP 
unlike Visistadvaita where both alike are Brahman or 
Narayana. The object of meditation in this view is 
not the dabara but what is behind and beyond it 
( tasmin yadanldh ). 


Fragment VI — pttmrtr 5rpPFth vfNqiaicl I 

u (VAS. pp 238-40 ) 


Translation — 'By the expression “the golden person is seen” should 
be (understood) the all-wise, inner self of all, because 
lordship over the worlds and desires 4 is mentioned 
(in reference to it) ; also because it transcends evil. (It 
may be urged that ) such a form is temporal, being 

1 See TD. p.176. 

2 Bee TD. p. 171. 

! ‘fflaa sitowts - Q uoted in TD> p - m * 8e ® * lso ^ 1,op 

* I (TP. p 887 )■ 
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what the Lord assumes for favouring his creatures, (or) 
because of his omnipotence. ( But that is not right ), 
since the word rupa here ( does not mean what the 
eye can apprehend, but ) supcrsensuous brilliance 
knowable by the internal organ since that is what is 
taught. The word “golden” ( does not connote 
“made of gold”, but) only 1 that it is resplendent, 
as in the case of “moon-iaced” ’. 

Note — This explains another passage in the Upanisad ( I. vi. 

6 ). The ‘form’ here taught is a limited and concrete 
one - not the infinite Brahman. But it is of the same 
essence so that it is not anitya. Obviously, it is the 
divine as conceived in Vaisnavism whose influence on 
Ramanuja is well known. 

Fragment VII — srr sfrrrrtrra; u ( TD. p. 235 ) 

Translation — ‘ ( Or the expression means ) “( like a lotus ) opened 
by the sun”, because of its splendour’. 

hole — This gives the meaning of kapydsa occuiring in the 
Upanisad ( I. vi. 7 ) which is differently explained by 
different commentators. Compare Samkara’s bh&fya 
on the passage, for instance. 

Fragment VIII — grrfirmrarcWTsp sqfa'rtr u ( SP. p. 4 ) 

Translation — ‘ (It is designated an ) upanisad, for it is devoted to 
( an elucidation of the mystery of Brahman )’. 

Note — .-Samkara seems to have had this in view in the 
beginning of his commentary on the Taittirlya 
Upanisad where he derives the same word. In ex- 
plaining this v&kya, SP. quotes from V&mana- 
tikd, a commentary on Dramidacarya’s bhasya. This 
appears to be the only place where it is mentioned. 

B 

Fragment IX — * i ns^spSrsFT 5 i rr i im?- 

WTTJTT^ra: (I ( KT, I. iv. 27 ) 
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Translation — f It (i e. the effect ) could, not be non-existent, for 
in that case it would not originate. ( Nor could it 
pre-exist ), for then the effort to bring it into being 
would be vain — since it was already characterized 
by being. No ; for ( the term “ effect ” ) is merely 
conventional J , 

Note — - This explains the notion of c effect ’ according to 

vivarta-v&da. The commentary Subodhinl on S$, 
(iii. 217 ) also quotes these vcikyas and seems to in- 
clude one or two more of them. But the passage is 
not very clear. 

C 

Fragment X — qitomFng' unu, P- 8 5 ) 

Translation — ‘ (The effect) is, however, a transformation ( of the 
cause ) like curds and the like ’. 

_ The topic here is the same as the above, though the 
conclusion -drawn by Bhaskara is different. A por- 
tion of this vakya is found cited in KT. in con- 
nection with the discussion referred to under 
Fragment IX. 



AN INTERPRETATION OF SAMKARA’S DOCTRINE OF- 
MAYA— by Prof. Kokileshwar Sastri, Vidyaratna, m.a., 
Calcutta University 


With a view to maintain the unreality or the illusory character 
of the universe, a celebrated passage from the Chandogya-Upanisad 
is generally adduced, and Deussen’s view is that we have 
here the first open assertion of the doctrine condemning the reality 
of change. The passage declares that just as all that is made of 
clay, copper or iron is only a modification, a verbal expres- 
sion ( )> a mere name ; — the reality being clay, 

copper or iron ; so all things being mere modifications etc. 
are reducible to one Reality only. This at least is Deussen’s 
interpretation and he sees here in this celebrated passage the germ 
of the illusion-theory which has become the basis, through its 
adoption by Samkara, of the orthodox Vedanta system. We propose 
in this paper' to discuss, among others, if this interpretation 
is consistent with Samkara’s conception of the illusory nature of 
empirical reality, and to indicate here some of the most promi- 
nent features of Satiikara’s doctrine of Maya. 

The sentence we are speaking of runs in the original Chandogya 
Upanisad as follows:— “ srrarcwniT KcUfl; I ” 

Here, in this sentence, there occur two terms which arrest our 
attention ; viz. the terms and sutler I The term vak ( 
refers evidently to the specific words which we apply to the objects 
of the world; and the term nama-dheya ( ) refers to mir- 
^THTftr — the class name. The affix dheya (§tr), being in ^rrsfj must 
necessarily mean qrrwra*? h e. 1 Now, we must care- 

fully bring to our mind how Sariikara has elsewhere explained the 
relation that subsists between the universal ( a ) and its par- 

ticular individuals ( ). Samkara, in his commentary on .the 
Bjhadarapyaka i. 6. i., remarks that the different specific words are 
but the differentiations of one It is the — the 

class-name — which has divided itself into, differentiated into, 
specific individual words— 
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urnm frrarfa ^ffr ^fcmrfesrfbNurrft . . , 

. • 3l%aTnT STT%N“q-?ff I ” 

The specific words cannot exist separately, in as much as it is the 
generic name ( ) which has taken these forms, which 
exists in them, which has divided itself into these specific words. 
These are therefore not separate, but in reality only stmurmfir — 

“ m 'rs-mn trur^r ul ” > 

Samkara has taken particular care to observe that these particulars 
( fqfifrTS ) cannot be taken out of, separated front ( fhfihq' ), the ;q^- 
giinxrrr 3 and treated as self-sufficient independent entities — 

“ H ctcf ftffoq- JT^lf 1 ” — 

Why ? Because they were all included within the qrjtfrtf, 
and they were mere phases, shapes, disguises— of that which 

finds manifestation in them. “ fT'tr'rrarr ^ tfUrtuiaui l ” 

He concludes therefore that when the ntjtun is taken, all the fb%qs 
arc taken along with it ; for it includes them within it. “ 
ir^tr a^jrar: (incorporated in it) rb^wr: sskr stsrfa” 
(^o vrr°, 2. 4. 7.). 

(x ) Now, in the light of this expansion of the relation between 
the universal ( 5grtmrtT ) and its particulars ( (b^pqu ), the sentence — 
'WRK^Ttnr means that all fbtjJRS — 

all modifications, such as ^rwayr, N? etc. etc., to which differ* 
ent words ( i. e. sr^ibyjqr: ) are applied, which are dependent on 
EPm3*sffi ), —are, properly speaking, only ambu i. e. am NT * HV* r- 
And this xusuuiyT is real ( wees ) in them, as i- e. 

is real in the specific differences viz. -pcnyx, tf? etc. Hence, 

according to Samkara, the jbtSRS, the modifications, cannot be taken 
out of their cannot be separated from it, and regarded as so' 

many self-sufficient entities as we do ordinarily in our dealings 
with the tilings of the world. In that case they would be unreal’ — 
sttfftr. Yet in our ctprsTKep-state we regard them so- “ strb'ffiff 
C ^RTT 5 fbpr (sr° Nt®, 4. 5 ). But froftl the q# 
tnf$W*view, they are not such independent ( 3x?tr, ) things, 
but are only ^irtrwr. For, it is the urtrr^T which sustains tHein, 
ITUTHT which includes them within itself, “ rftrrf 
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iT'S^jMcR E? ” ( Rr°) 2. i. i ). This explanation, it will be 
-seen, does not make the fhtfnys, l he modifications, unreal or 3ig?ir . 
Tints, Samkara wants us to regard to be taken always in con- 

nection with their grjrrnr, — and not as separated from it. We have 
no right to sever their connection ox relation with their underlying 
Thus the woild ought not to be taken as separated from 
the underlying Brahman and regarded as self-sufficient and indepen- 
dent, as if there is nothing — no Brahman beyond it — as its sus- 
taining ground. — 

“ 

sMTWwfr ”( n s ht 0 2. 1 ). 

This, to us, is the real sense of the celebrated sentence quoted 
before. Hence to call the world as unreal would directly go 
against those weighty remarks of Samkaiacarya and would land us 
in great difficulties. 

In the Samkara-Vedanta, the world of nama rupa is called as 
inexpressible — i ior it is both real as well as unreal ; i. e. 
neither absolutely teal ( as Brahman ), nor absolutely unreal or false. 
So long as it is regarded as existing in Brahman in undifferentiated 
condition ( prior to its manifestation ), it is identical with Brahman — 
not separated or or ; and so long it is real or gg; . But as 
soon as it is differentiated, there now arises some difference, some 
, ( vide Vedantabhasya, II. 1.6). But this difference — ■ 
this is not absolute difference. Samkara has repeatedly de- 

clared that the universal, the gg, m passing out to its other, in 
appearing as ggg, — has not really lost its nature and become 
something else ( 3^ ) I— 

tr fir fffsT i rdww(ii<iT griff g fe spf?g: 

trgm?T5ictTTT: i%swg ^gmg: gnlr, 

g gftrf^rnRf” (Ved. bhas. II. r. 18). 

We have therefore no right to look upon the differences of 
tiama-rupa as something separated from Brahman, as something ag-q-, 
For, in reality they are nothing but Brahman itself; in passing out 
into its opposite, in assuming forms, it remains identical with 
$1 1 Path at Com. Vol„J 
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itself ( u For, the difference, the qn£, is in 

reality, no other but the mere form, the guise, the shape which the 
?ETUJT itself has assumed hr its own manifestation. It is in reality 
only itself— “ u tRtd mW cPROira; ‘ ” ( f o ^ o, x , 

i ). And — 

' > 

“ tpRsuw * sucfiw : ” ( %o vno ) 

(2) In the Taittiriya-bhasya, it is clearly stated that before its actual 
production, the world was called as srrfUT — “ 3 ff?sr# rift ‘sufuf 
ft ( i. e. ) ^dfr ” > But as soon as it is differentiated, is pro- 
duced or manifested, it is now called as- Ffi^ft— “ ft ^ftft ” , 

i. e. previously it ( the nama-rupa ) was the same, i. e. identical, 
3UU-tr with Brahman, and hence because unseparalcd from 
Brahman. But as soon as it came out of Brahman in the form of 
cErq-j there arose some some difference, and we began to 

look upon it as something sirtr, as something self-sufficient and in- 
dependent and hence as separated from Brahman; and regarded in 
this way, it is unreal — sttta- This is, says Samkara, due to our 
Avidya. Thus the world of nama-rupa is both real and unreal. 
B,ut ftorn the standpoint, even the or the modi- 

fications of nama-rupa is— “ejnurrur s-TTfTUift rrff’ (Ved. Bha., II. 1. 18). 
Hence, in reality it cannot be separated from Brahman and looked 
upon as something atvir. As the Taittiriya declares — " tt 
“ srftw sfig ” 1' 

We, in our always separate the particulars of nama* 

rOpa, the Iftljtjs, from the underlying universal or the niupr 
( tsiiut ) 1 This is Samliara’s rri^sffiSE-view. But it must be ob- 
served that even in our Vyavaharika-state, the fft^s really stand 
connected with their — the underlying reality ; for the underly- 

ing reality is finding the expression for its nature or realised through 
them. It is not possible therefore to separate them from that which 
sustains them, without which they cannot for a moment stand, 
“ ?r iwggfusft ” > For, it is the under- 

lying umr^r which sustains its s — “ 

fdvna ” 1 This is Saihkara’s view. By this, the 

iftquis, as such, do not become unreal ; only they are not to be 
looked upon as something separated or eurr fiom the reality, as seif- 
existing and independent. 
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In appearing as sma;, Brahman has not really become something 
for, it really stands unaffected by the as its underlying 
reality, it is the same Brahman still, “a T% ff^rtTTf'T fit qrnT 
tCTTorrfPrr?m?aTrrr ” (Ved. bha. II. i. 9). Under no 

circumstances, have we any right to separate the world of nama-rflpa 
from the underlying Brahman, and treat it as something outside 
Brahman, as from It, The famous illustration of the 

juggler and his tricks, as described in the commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutra ( I. 1. 17 Y, unmistakably shows this. Thus the 
Maya is two-fold : In its undifferentiated state i. e. in its ^rinTTTt'JTT, 
it is undivided in Brahman ( ). It is — real, in this state. 
Because it is not now regarded as at??! or separated from Brahman. 
This is its ^rin^Tr^^r- But when it becomes differentiated in the 
form of -rmf ( modifications or faRsrrs ), it is unreal or surff 5 for, it 
is now regarded as separated or 3t?37 or *=r?r;~r from Brahman — “ srgy 

hr mrr%t yth fr srr^T rafrfjjpE f am’ mrufr ’’ 

(gjj'o ii. 20). This is its ff%?rsrF>TT- This is our 9 TRrTT 3 S£l%- 
But even now, from the Paramarthika stand-point, it cannot he 
separated from Brahman as its underlying reality, and regarded as 
something sr?rr or independent. Hence Samkara has remarked — • 
ys r - E mf k TixTT’srrratrffm (Ved. II. x. 14)*. Thus 

Sathkara has not anywhere declared the world as such to be unreal. 
Only when separated from Brahman, it is unreal. But under no 
circumstances, can it be separated from underlying sr^r. 

How can these be separated ? Because, the successive far<P1T s 
are invariably accompanied by the causal reality of which they are 
manifestations. It is ignorant, ordinary people who look upon 
only the utterly ignoring the reality which underlies each of 

these hp s k s. Sathkara has pointed out that it is the nature of^ri%tpr 
which runs behind the successive changing effects, viz. x^rof, tjroroX, 
mr etc. which is their real cause and upon which they exist. It is 
only our t tregfi Vff-view which keeps itself fixed upon the succes- 
sive fk ; lK S alone, imagining a sort of causal relation among them — 


1 This illustration also occurs in the commentary on MSijdnkya Upanisad. 

2 In the description of a Mukta, Satnkara has emphasised this 5^;^ 

“ ••• W I) ....„ ) 
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u frr^rrfqjjgsrrarT gtrnresjT tRfmB¥5<T*T?!i7t, s^q^rrrRRT&r 

s^trrnuTT ^RnrMTsrT^qrrprnT. ” (^o ur®, 2. 2, 2 6 ), — - >v- *- 

It follows therefore that there is no real conflict between the 
Paramarthika view and the Vyavaharika view of the worlds and no 
necessity arises to declare the falsity of, and thus abolish, the {g-cp^s 
of the world. Even in our Vyavaharika state, we must try to culti- 
vate the Paramarthika view and look upon the ftpFirs not as so many 
separate entities ( which we ordinarily do ), but in connection with 
the underlying reality of which they are mere manifestations. No 
necessity arises therefore to abolish the things of the world and to 
declare their falsity, 

(3) To declare the world of nama-rupa as unreal is to make 
it Kbarated from Brahman, to make it something atm', to put it outside 
ofBrhaman. In this case, the infinite would become simply as 
not-finite. This is false infinite. Hegel has called it as spurious 
infinite. But Sarfxkara nowhere says that the infinite excludes the 
finite. For, in that case, the opposition between the world in time 
and space and the eternal Brahman would be ultimate or abso- 
lute, and the finite would make the infinite limited or finitised. 
S.amkara has pointed this out very clearly in Vedanta-bhasya, III. 2. 
17- ^ strraHfr mb' qg 

.■srtfrra: wtt rF T etc. etc. ” To guard against this difficulty, Sarhkara 
has said everywhere that Brahman does not exclude, but include 
nitma-rupa in It. Cf : “ h tutr ’’ ( Cha. bha '). As soon 

as you declare nama-rupa to be unreal, Brahman itself would be- 
come an empty abstraction, as unreal. For this reason, Samkara 
has shown that — 

“ gsimr tV sjuss sgrokw w STPHqra', V* 

SKrtr ( Chan, bhasya, 7. 12. 1 ) and also — " h t ot wt «HtT- 

1 7. 4. t i. In this way, in the Brahma-sutra-bhasya, qntr- 
*wtt has been shown to he included within ^RnRUTT- The -puts exist- 
ed in Brahman both before their production, as well as after produc- 
tion. Not like the Naiyayikas who hold the tyrtt^TUr of the "ins in 
the grtW-nsTr before production ( Ved. Bhasya, 2. 1.7. etc. ). Now, 
if you declare anur to be unreal, how would you obviate this diffi- 
culty and how would you explain these passages in Saihkara ? It 
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is for these reasons that the world of nama-rupa cannot be held to 
be unreal. Hence to separate srrn?; from Brahman under any cir- 
cumstances is not possible at all. Samkara always regarded nama- 
rupa in connection with Brahman, the underlying reality. — “ ft 

’( Samkara’s ^TcTs^rqjl ; vide also 

jgfffr in the Brhadaranyaka. ) We erroneously separate it and look 
upon Brahman as becoming something else ( 35^ ), as soon as 
appeals. This is due to Avidya or Maya. “ frsjTTff^n' .... 

aTilfeir ” ( w° II. 4. 13 ) i “ trg; 

^TFTTTTrfRf *tr° II. r. 9 )’. 


1 When this erroneous idea of attire would disappear, this is | 

" ^r^'srwFrrf 2. 8 ). “ si i^err^r 

1 ir ° *FF°. 5. 1, 1 ). “ a-TStrTriFrdTE^^r ••• SUrUUil: utnu' “ 

( f° 4. 4. 20 ). “ rt#?T ... syBiftrr i? furpsl 

¥ ri E T ! (t?i° *Ti» 8. 12. 3 ). There is no abolition of the objects of tb^ 
world meant. 


THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHY ON THE REALISTIC SIDE 

BY S, SUBBA RaU, M. A. 


The term “ Indian Philosophy ” cannot be taken to denote any 
one particular system propounded by a particular Indian Philoso- 
pher and developed by his disciples. It has only a collective or a 
general and vague significance like the term c Hindus’, and may 
denote any one or all the codified systems of thought evolved in 
ancient India. At this day the several systems may fall into two 
groups, the Vedic and non-Vedic. The first group may comprise all 
those that claim their recognition in the Vedas, or derive from 
that source their authority for their fundamental positions or 
assumptions. These are generally spoken of as the Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy. The Non-Vedic group includes the well- 
known Cdrvaka Theory, the Nihilism Theory of Buddhism and the 
like. 

The Six Systems are, as popularly enumerated, the"* Samkhya 
Yoga, Vaisesika, Nyaya, Mtmamsa and Vedanta. Here it is need- 
less to explain or examine the scope of any of these or of all. It may 
be noted that the order in this enumeration has no reference 
chronologically to their origin and development. The extant 
literature in each of these systems bears distinct and abundant evi- 
dence of its comparative lateness, while the high antiquity of the 
Vedas, especially of the Rgveda, is admitted by critics. 

The origin of the Indian Philosophy must, if properly conceived, 
be traceable to the oldest literature extant, i. e., the Rgveda. If this 
does not present a systematic exposition of the Philosophy underly- 
ing the facts it deals with, the philosophical view must at least be 
warranted by the facts and the course of thought it records. 
Starting with this idea the Vedic followers have looked upon the 
Sariikbya and Yoga, Vaisesika and Nyaya systems as Non-Vedic. 
Jaimini’s Mmramsa too is spoken of by some as Atheistic, though it 
apparently deals with a particular use of the Vedas. No doubt the 
Samkhya, Yoga and others do claim allegiance to the Vedas; but 
their claim is of no intrinsic value. 
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Now Badarayana’s system as .codified in his Sutras is the one that 
has the properest claim to be called the Indian Philosophy. Accord- 
ingly, the one tenor that pervades his Sutras and the Rgveda, i. e., 
the realistic view they convey of both the fundamental cause or 
causes and of the phenomena ( i. e., all that are produced out of 
those causes ), cannot but impress the reader, if he has not already 
subscribed to some other theory. 

If the Samkhya, Yoga etc., are considered as systems that have 
had their origin in the Vedic thoughts and in the habits and customs 
of Vedic followers — a view of high probability — the enquirer may 
find it evident that the same realistic view pervades them all and that 
they arc only schisms allowing but a partial value to their source, the 
Vedas. If these systems had attained some systematic develop- 
ment befoic the appeal ance of Gautama Buddha, the realistic view so 
pronounced in them affords enormous strength to that view in re- 
lation to the Vedas. On the other hand, the idealistic or monistic 
views may be easily conceived as the offshoots of the Nihilistic 
thought that was developed from the teachings of Buddha. 

However Jaimini’s Munarnsa is admissible into the Vedic fold : 
for, it is evolved in deteimining the use of the Vedic texts and the 
performance of the Vedic rites, which is auxiliaiy to the .acquisition 
of mental powers and greater light for realising the cause or the 
causes. On taking this view it is possible to understand the mutual 
references to Jaimini and Badarayana in their systems as evidencing 
their agreement towards the final goal of all Vedic thought and 
investigation. 

Independent researches have shown that the Brahma Sutras do 
not contain a single syllable that might go against the realistic view 
on the part of their author or in the Vedas which he has restored 
to the world. 

Philosophy in geneial is a highly generalised reading into the 
things or facts within the range of the human mind. They by 
nature furnish thinkers with various aspects and points of view. 
Each thinker is concerned with discovering the permanent and 
lasting essence lying under the phenomena or the sphere of his 
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observation and with the grasping and enunciating of the general 
laws affecting the particular aspect which has engaged his attention. 

All the afotesaid systems set up one goal of final beatitude and 
investigate into various facts for inculcating the knowledge necessary 
for attaining that goal. 

The first four distinctly start with the basic ideas of ( i ) an 
entity of Intelligent nature, ( 2 ) an entity devoid of Intelligence and 
capable of being modified and moulded, ( 3 ) an intimate association 
of the first with the second and (4) the possibility of their being 
absolutely separated. The association of the first two is sooner or 
later found to be undesirable : therefore in the Yoga and Samkhya 
works an elaborate process is evolved a nd taught for effecting the final 
separation of the two, while Nyaya and Vaisesika seem contented 
with the full knowledge alone ol the principles. 

The question why and how the first two came to be associated 
with each other is not to be be raised at all : perhaps it should be 
set aside as impertinent. However, while the relation lasts or 
while the efforts are being made to put an end to it, the Law of 
Causation irresistibly asserts itself and_ it has a real bearing on every 
step forwards or backwards. Indeed, with the conception of the 
associaton is bound up the idea of their acting and reacting on each 
other: and this relation is the only material for explaining the innu- 
merable experiences on both the physical and moral aspects of ex- 
istence. Again in the course of working out the separation the 
same two entities have to be made to act and react on each other, 
but in a different manner. Originally they appear to be endowed 
with the force of attracting each other and now they have to be over- 
charged with a force to repel each other without any possibility of 
a relapse of the original force. Thus the whole process compels us 
to recognise and admit the reality of the agents at work and of their 
powers and properties. In the wake of this observation it would be 
understandable to say or to hold that both the entities are abso- 
lutely real, so long as they are perceived to be invariably con- 
nected with the several phenomena in intensifying or destroying 
;he association. 

Next it may be considered whether any one of the two or both 
might become absolutely reduced to nothing. Perhaps the annihi- 
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lation of both was propounded by the Sunyavadin. His theory 
confronts the thinker with the absurdity of gianting and denying an 
existence in one breath. Another thinker would have but one entity 
either the Intelligent or the Non-Intelligent, and temporarily grant 
the other which he would allow to be finally annihilated. Per- 
haps this thinker considets that one real entity at the bottom is 
quite sufficient to respect and satisfy the demands of the Law of 
Causation. Whatever be the excellence or the defect of this theory, 
it proves all the same the necessity for admitting at least one entity 
as real. Thus the root of the realistic view is very deeply and firm- 
ly laid. On the other hand all the efforts of the human mind to find 
an explanation without being marred by contradiction and incon- 
sistencies — the two flaws not edifying to the human mind — require 
the admission of not only two 01 moie leal entiiics, but also many 
real properties in each. Further the psychological principles and 
the Laws of Thought forbid the assumption or rather the conception 
of an entity called £ Knowledge ’ or ‘ Consciousness ’ which is abso- 
lutely bereft of all relation to the knower and the known, and the 
view of annihilation of the mind which is at the root of all these 
efforts. This point is felt to be really so strong as to compel Prof. 
Huxley to remark, “ The more confirmed materialists we are the 
more confirmed idealists we become ” : for, the materialist has after 
all to express his positions in teims of ideas which distinctly point 
to the firm ground, that is, the mental faculty, an essential and most 
edifying privilege of human existence. 

Some thinkers may set at naught such glating objections and 
difficulties and feel chatmed to claim a dignity for Philosophy in 
general by recognising and granting but one existence destitute of 
all attributes or properties : and according to them the justification 
of this position consists in that it does not involve the assumption 
of many entities, which, they say, is unphilososophical : but when 
they go forward to explain the phenomena, they are forced to bring 
in the temporary entity and its properties only to be denied at the end. 

To illustrate the necessity for adopting the realistic view, let us 
take for instance the Chemical Science. It demands the recogni- 
tion of some properties over and above the vague notion of exi- 
stence or substance in the thing which must be accepted as thq 

%% (Fathak Oom.Vol, ] 
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cause of a particular effect. The effect in its turn presents some 
properties or aspects inherent in it and these cannot be explained 
except in terms of the cause and its properties. Similarly in every 
branch of science the relation between various things or facts forces 
at every stage upon our attention the supremacy of the Law of 
Causation. Only by offending this fundamental law could we 
speak of the cause or the effect as unreal, whether it is the root- 
cause in the very beginning or grossest phenomenon in the final 
stage of developement. 

The human mind cannot generally be brought to despise the law 
evolved out of itself: for its very aspirations and achievements are of 
value only when there is the possibility of an intelligent grasp of both 
the cause and the effect and of reaping the joy of such a grasp. If on the 
other hand both such a grasp and the joy of it were denied, all the 
efforts of the human mind would have to be admitted as quite devoid 
of purpose either in their inception or in their conclusion : and all 
this is very briefly indicated in the rcmaik — ud 

farmed flwriet 1 urrTeper Hu ifasftfgqnfo- 

^«rr ii Madhva Vijaya, Canto 13 sloka 59. 

The purport of the verse just quoted is that when the character- 
istic attributes of an intelligent existence arc totally denied of it in the 
final stage, the idea of final beatitude is indeed reduced to a state 
of absolute darkness or unconscious state. However, the attraction 
for the theory has been incalculably vast and powerful: and per- 
haps that is due to the fear of miseries which seem to be constant and 
invariable associates of consciousness generally in human life. Indeed 
so charming an aspect is lent to the theory by the promise it holds 
out of absolute freedom from that fear. Thus the point worthy of 
investgation is the nature of consciousness itself. Here the issues 
are whether it is an absolute and proved law that, in the ordinary 
acceptation, consciousness coexists with misery or whether con- 
sciousness may exist exempt from miseries from eternity to eternity 
or only at some advanced stage. Now, in differing from the aforesaid 
school of thinkers, the stern realistic thinker has first to take the 
boldest step of stating that Consciousness does not at all imply or 
connote the sense of misery 1 on the other hand it is comparable to 
the nature of a mirror which faithfully bears the image of a beautiful/ 
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or an ugly face according as this or that is opposed to it, Heie 
both the beautiful and ugly faces, besides the mirror, aie two 
real existences, the latter being fit to be shunned and the former 
fit to be sought after as a lasting purpose. The next step is to find 
out how to shun this and secure that. On this analogy it is easy to 
see how the conscious being may have its attiibute of consciousness 
without being assailed by misery through eternity. This position 
naturally leads to granting more than one entity as real. For, rela- 
tivity of knowledge is an absolute law and makes it inconceivable 
how there could be knowledge that does not obey it. If for argu- 
ment’s sake any knowledge could be supposed to exist without im- 
plying the relative positions of the knower and the known, it must 
remain an eternal problem without solution why such’ an existence 
should at all be called consciousness. When we speak of that 
existence, we do express it in terms of knowledge ( ideas ) which 
obeys the law. If this medium of lelative knowledge be 'supposed 
to vanish into nothing at any stage, we are left without the possibi- 
lity of realising the attainment sought after. Thus all the effbits 
would end in complete frustration of the object with which we start. 
Comparing then the dull existences with human life, the former, 
we must admit, ate more fortunate than human beings; for, they 
do not evidently start on any activity with a purpose and they have 
no disappointment at the end. Such considerations lie at the very 
foundation of all philosophy on the metaphysical side : and they are 
evidently given their value by the lealistic thinker Sri Badarayana 
or Sri Madhva, and theii view finds suppoit in the main body of the 
Vedas whose sense is detei mined by the Brahma Sutras, the genuine 
Putinas, Itihlsas and Tantras, which Badarayana has given to 
the world. It is of interest to note here that Sri Vyasa’s system is 
tteated as one different from that advocated by Sri Samkara in a 
work called Sarva-siddiianta Samgraha attributed to himself 
and published by the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madias. 
Agreeably to these authorities and the fundamental principles of 
Logic and Psychology Sri Madhva lays down the most fundamental 
dictum of Badarlyana’s system, to be “ There could be no know- 
ledge or consciousness, be it a substance, or an attribute or property 
inherent in any substance, which is not related to the knower and 
the known." 
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The tfext law he recognises as equally important is that of 
Consistency. It is in satisfaction of this grand Law that the princi- 
ples of logic are in operation and become valuable. The two 
Laws thus enunciated form the ground-work of the science of 
Logic and he does not claim originality and only draws our attention 
to an old work, ( perhaps not recoverable now ), called Brahma 
Tarka, from which he makes quotations ( vide-Tattva Nitnaya 
Pariccheda i ). The first Law operates so as to furnish us with the 
facts of both the physical and mental world and the second Law 
operates in deciding the relations between those facts and in testing 
the validity of the results attained by the conscious being at every 
stage. 

As already stated the law of causation is still more fundamental 
as lying at the root of the aforesaid two laws and its operation is 
evident in all the mental and physical phenomena and in their 
mutual relations. The recognition of this point is compulsory so 
long as the aforesaid definition and scope of knowledge cannot be 
denied or set aside. 

These positions of vital importance in his realistic point of view 
are expounded in almost every work of the Acarya; for the purpose 
of this short paper his Bhasya of the Aitareya Upanisad may be 
referred to, as this portion of the Rgvedic collection deserves to be 
considered first in discovering the germs of the philosophical view 
of the early Aryans. As generally admitted the Aranyakas, and espe- 
cially the portions marked out as Upanisads contain the philosophical 
cogitations of those, or of eternal, thinkers. 

Scholars must have already noted that the Maya theory does not 
find any shadow of admission into the Badarayana’s philosophy as 
codified in the Brahma-Sutras. This view is very much strength- 
ened bv his introducing the word may a twice in his Sutras altogether 
in a different sehse. Even according to those that believe that the 
Sutras deal only with the Upanisads, it is clear, from the very use of 
the word maya in the Sutras, that he does not countenance the 
theory of illusion read by some into the Upanisads, and it must be 
conceded that Sri Badarayapa must have, more than anybody else, 
been very familiar with the meaning and force of that term in the 
forwfr* rsf VpfliV literature. 
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The course of creation or evolution so elaborately dealt with in 
this Upanisad would be quite unmeaning and a worthless infliction 
if all the phenomena are baseless and unaccountable appearances. 
According to modem scholars the Vedic Literature, especially the 
Rgveda in its various sections, ate records of Aryan thinking of the 
highest antiquity. Consequently the explanation of creation given 
here is seen to be quite different from what the Sariilthya works 
offer. The foiemost of the distinguishing features in the description 
of this Atanyaka consists in speaking as interpreted by Sri Madhva, 
how the spiritual and physical principles arc both brought together 
in a natural manner and how they are related to one another. The 
whole exposition appears to follow the course bf evolution of the 
gross effect from subtler essence. In Khanda iii of Adhyaya III the 
use of the term Retas is most significant (the same idea may be taken 
to be conveyed in English by the word seed) and it means the highly 
concentrated essence and vital piinciple in a thing, which reproduces 
the like of the thing out of which it is evolved. Such elaborate 
exposition is naturally intended to show how enduring the causes are, 
how real the laws of operation are, and how the things are related 
in the beginning as well as at the end. And this exposition cannot 
be said to savour of the theory of Illusion : thus the serious character 
of this Upanisad would then appear to offer a robust opposition to 
that theory. 

In Khanda v there is a further explanation how the spiritual 
principle is at work through the instrument of the physical sub- 
stance. , Whether it is a sage who, according to the moderns, 
speaks through these passages, or it is an eternal testimony, the 
ardent adherence to truth and truthfulness is emphatically expressed 
towards the close of this Khanda. Similaily numerous are the 
passages in this Upanisad itself, not to say anything of other 
Upanisads, that do afford strong support to the realistic view 
espoused by Sri Madhva. 

Popularly, the changes in the things or the disappearances of 
things in their phenomenal or gross form are taken to be the proof or 
support of the theory that all phenomena are unreal and their cause 
is also unreal, though the back-ground alone on which they are 
projected is admitted to be an absolute reality. Particularly against 
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this position the Acarya has pointed out in various connections that 
it is not possible to hold the theory of illusion without granting 
two realities and no illusion could arise if there were but one abso- 
lute reality “ srt) N sprrfa mr sm: ” vide ( Tattva 

Nirnaya ), Thus the realistic view is forced upon us by the very 
ground which should be taken up for the explanation of misappre- 
hension ; and the Theory of Illusion offends not only the law of 
knowledge, but also the grandest law of Consistency. 

When the main grounds for holding the realistic view are so 
clear from the indirect proof afforded by the examination of the 
opposite theory, it may also be positively described as follows : The 
positive and concrete principles that exist from eternity cannot be 
reduced to nothing. The mere appearance and disappearance of 
gross things cannot support the view that the roots of phenomena 
are unreal and that mere changes cannot constitute unreality. On 
the other hand when the root is real, the phenomena too must 
have inherent in them the attribute of reality belonging to the 
cause. The changes and the forms as prescribed under proper con- 
ditions are facts in the given time and place. The truth of this view 
is a matter of common and simple principle of the Chemical Science, 
that a product definitely represents the material causes, though the 
form is different and very often its properties, too : further the product 
cannot be unreal in so far as it can produce some other effect in its 
turn. This character of every phenomenon cannot but imply the 
reality underlying it : for facts are facts in the given form and in the 
given time and place, unless one fact is mistaken for another. 

Again the realistic theory held by the Acarya is not open to the 
objection urged aginst the Prabhakara who holds that there is no 
misapprehension. In the Acarya’s system, misapprehension has a 
place : it is a mental phenomenon and on the mental side it is a 
reality so far as it is a psychic act, though the -validity of the appre- 
hension is questioned only with reference to the object it refers to. 
For, the psychic phenomenon by itself is a reality as proved by the 
law of causation. The very term misapprehension Implies that the 
thing or the aspect apprehended does not at all exist in the range of 
the senses, while the apprehension indicates the relation of the sense 
or senses to some other realities with which they have previously 
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been associated and now connected. Indeed, the mind and 
the senses do contribute many more aspects than what is 
contributed by the thing with which the sense comes into 
contact at the time of an act of misapprehension. And it is 
not always that the mind and the senses are liable to the 
abuse of their powers or previous experience, and they do so only 
under particular disadvantageous conditions. Standing on this firm 
ground the Acflrya draws a clear distinction between the function of 
the senses in proper conditions and that under other conditions. 
Whatever is invariably observed to be through the medium of sound 
senses, examined if necessary with proper tests, cannot be denied 
to exist or set aside as unreal. Such is the well defined realistic 
view which Sri Madhva has vouchsafed to the thinking world. 

The philosophical dignity of a system supposed to arise from 
recognising but one absolute entity without a second is seriously 
questioned by the Acarya for the patent reasons that the theory is 
not by itself sufficient but demands many other assumptions by the 
way for maintaining that position and that these sooner or later land 
die thinker into the continent of inconsistencies, nay, into that of con- 
tradiction when he finally goes on to deny the very assumptions he 
made at the outset. That supposed dignity is indeed said to arise 
from the view that all variety is evolved out of one simple thing. 
This is the point which is stoutly contended against by the 
realistic thinker. The Acarya makes it dear that the real philoso- 
phical dignity of thought rests on granting the fewest principles 
with which the explanation of the whole phenomenal Universe can 
be completely furnished without running into contradiction or in- 
consistencies. Therefore the Acarya slates that the fundamental 
entities cannot be less than Three — a position which is ad- 
mitted and adopted by some other schools as well. For instance, 
the pure Saivites also giant three entities under different names. 

However the idealist might appear to advance a very strong 
argument against this realistic view of the subject and the object, 
when lie says that the mind cannot perceive anything outside itself 
and that therefore all the phenomena are nothing but the various 
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that that implication is to be rejected as of no value. This objection 
is, very strong as it might seem, shown by the Acaiya to be of no 
real force : for it undermines the very ground on which it must 
stand. When the mental phenomena fall into two groups as 
apprehensions of facts and misapprehensions, there is no reason to 
set aside as false what the former implicate. It is this last position 
which ensures the purpose and usefulness of all the Pramanas or means 
of knowing the truth. When all the means available are set aside as 
untrustworthy, there is no escaping the charge of contradiction. 

In conclusion the inquirer may profitably note how the Acarya 
defines Pramana. This term is by most thinkers taken to mean 
only c th e instrument ox the means’ of correct apprehension of a 
thing ; whereas the Acarya goes a step farther in laying down that the 
primary evidence, in the sphere of consciousness, of anything is the 
knowledge of the thing itself and it is only in the next step the 
channel comes up for consideration : for when the perception has 
arisen it does not again require or imply the help of the medium 
for its reference or going on to the thing. On the strength 
of this observed character of perception or knowledge the 
term Pramana is taken to denote both the perception and the 
means thereof so far as they refer only to truth invariably 
under all tests. The whole strength of the realistic thought thus 
rests on the recognition of the inviolable nature of the Pramanas as 
distinguished from the means of misapprehension ( urrunTUTUU)- 

In the light of these Pramapas, a natural interpretation of the 
Rgveda in all its branches is seen to furnish absolute support for the 
realistic view and in that light the contents of the Veda may be said 
to be very briefly and effectively condensed into the chapters of 
Aitareya Aranyaka on which Sri Madhva has written his Bhasya, 
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i 

It is a fact that nothing is lost in the univenc. It is only a 
change of foirn that takes place .‘while the essentials tcntairi the 
same. Each and eveiy foirn that appeals before ns retains its 
individuality and retires in the same form in some other coiner of 
the mental world after giving rise to another foirn in succession. 
This is not only true of the material substances but also of the 
mental things, such as, cognition, desire, will, etc. Thus when a 
man perceives something, no doubt, that actual perception vanishes 
from the sight in the next moment giving place to another cogni- 
tion but nevertheless, it is retained m the same form somewheie 
else. In other woids, it can be said with ceitain confidence that 
everything, whether mental or extra-mental, that comes to exist 
once, does remain in the same form although new forms spring up 
out of it in succession. It is, therefore, true to say that everything 
and anything of the past experience, either of this life or of the 
previous life, can very well be recalled in almost the same form in 
which it had been experienced before. This is a fact which can- 
not be gainsaid. If the experience had changed or lost it would 
not have been possible to re-cognise it even after a short interval and 
express it as c I had cognised it as such before So has been said — < 
rWh *nTr stwrI f^et 

The mental faculty which is responsible for the above statement 
is Smrti. About the definition of this term no clear idea is found in 
either the Nydya works or the Vctisejika works. The little that we 
know of it is that Smjti is an attribute of the Atman , 1 and that it can- 
not be anything else. 3 This being a fact, Smrti can be included in 
the Bjtddhi or JMna only. In other words, we can define Smrti as 
a form of Buddbi which inheres in the Atman by Savutvaya relation. 

X. NySya-Sntra, 3. 1. U ; 3. 3. iO, 

3- Vatsy ay ana's BhSsya on Ibid. 
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It is that faculty of living beings upon which worldly Vyavabtoa, 
(usage) entirely depends.' It is geneially expressed in the 
following forms of judgment : (a) I knew that thing ; (b) I had 
cognised that thing ; (c) That thing had been cognised by me ; 
and (d) I had a cognition in regard to that thing . 1 2 From all these 
it is cleat that the act of Smaraya is a recognition of what had been 
already cognised. 

Similar idea is found in the V aiscsika works also . 3 Prasasta- 
pada makes it more clear and says that Buddhi is of two kinds — 
VidyQ and Avidvci. Smyli is one of the four sub-divisions of the 
foimer . 4 5 V idyll has been characterised as a cognition which is free 
from doubts and contradictions and is decisive ; hence, Snifti is 
also of the same nature . 3 

Almost all the later writers on Nyaya and Vaikrika hold a simi- 
lar view about the meaning and classification of Smjti. The only 
difference is that they differ from Prasastapada in subdividing 
Buddhi. They hold that Buddhi is sub-divided into Annblma and 
Smfti\ and the former is again sub-divided into Pratyakfa, Anumflna, 
Upamdna, and Sabda, while the latter is left alone. In other words, 
Smfti is not classified under the same head along with Prctt yaks a etc. 
by the later writers, as has been done by Prasastapada . 6 This shows 
that according to Prasastapada, Smrti is a separate means of right 
cognition like Pratyakfa etc. This view has found its support in the 
Nyctya-llldvatl. Vallabhacatya says that its being a separate 
means of cognition should not be denied on the ground that it is not 
used as Promo , ; for, when it tallies with the actual past experience, it 
is clear that there is the use of Pramd as regards Swift i. Gautama 
and Kaiidda and their followers do not hold this view . 7 Later on, 
the author of Kaudali refutes it . 8 The position of Vallabhacatya is 


1, Jind 3,1. 14, p. 455, Ur. Jha's Edition. 

2, Ibid on NyEya-STltra, 3, 1. 14 ; p, 456, 

3, VaUesika-Sutra, 9. 2. 6. 

4, padSrtbadharmasaibgraha, pp. 112 and 185, Vinianagaram Series E<L 

5, Kaudali on Ibid, p. 172. 

6, PadBrlbadharmasamgraha, p. 183. 

7, NySyalliavatT, pp. 67-68, Nirnayasagara Ed. 1915. 

8, Kaudali, p. 257, 
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clear ; for, accorditig to him, it appears, Pram- is that which copres* 
poftds with the reality, 


2 

After the usual process of cognition when the result is obtained 
a kind of impression ( Samskara ) is left behind by that resultant 
cognition which itself vanishes afterwards. Such an impression, 
which is the exact copy of that cognition, has got the Atman as its 
substratum. Every piece of cognition leaves behind it an impression. 
But those which are due to (a) intensified ( Patti. ) cognitions, (b) 
repeated cognitions, and (c) impressive ( ad nr a ) cognitions produced 
by special efforts are more vivid and are easily recalled. 1 This has 
been explained by Srldbara , a as ; — 

( a ) Patupratyayaja — We find that a forcible mental impression is 
produced when the Atma-Manas-contad is influenced by the intensified 
cognition of an object that excites the wonder of the observer ; as for 
instance, the man of the South having never seen a camel finds it a 
wonderful object ; hence, when he perceives it, his cognition 
of it is so intensified that it leaves behind it a lasting impression on 
his Atman ; and thus it makes him vividly remember it later on. 

( 2 ) AbhyUsap ralyayaja — In regard to such things, as (a) study : 
learning of the Snstras and Agatna etc.; (b) arts : painting of pictures 
etc., and (c) physical exercise : practice of the use of the weapons 
etc. we find that these are regularly practised with reference 
to one and the same object, and the impression produced on the 
Atman remains for a long time and thus the Smrti, due to this, 
is extremely vivid. 

( 3 ) Adarapratyayaja — When a man puts forth special efforts 
to perceive an object never seen before, the cognition that he has is 
as impressive as the perception of the flash of lightning ; and it is 
such a cognition that is meant by the term ndarapmtyaya, and when 
the Atma-Manas-contad is aided by such a cognition, there appers a 
peculiarly intensified impression on the Atman ; this character is indi- 


1. Padsrthadliarmasaiharalia, p. 267 ; Dr. Jba’s Trans, pp. 573-74. 
?. Kandall, pp. 267-268. 
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crated by the fact of its not disappearing even after the interval of a 
long time. For example, on the full moon day of the month Cctitici, 
which has come in contact with the spica star ( Cih a-nahatra ), 
at mid-night are seen silver and golden lotuses in the Devabada, 
Having heard this many people gather on that day on the banks of the 
Jake, with a view to witness the phenomenon and when the middle 
“of the night is about to arrive, they fix their eyes and their Mams 
intently on the lake. The lotuses actually appear and even though 
they ate perceived but for a moment, the sight is so impressive that 
the impression created on the Atman is very keen and tends to the 
fact being remembered very distinctly even after a lapse jof time. 

Such an impression is left behind, by the cognition, on the 
Atman. After the cognition and the impression of that cognition 
being stamped on the Atman, the man who had that cognition 
forgets altogether that act of cognition. He is also not aware of 
the fact that any impression has been pioduced and left behind on 
the Atmfln, for the impression is not perceptible to our external 
sense-organs. 

After this when the same man, who had the cognition and 
on whose Atman the impression was stamped, desires to recollect 
his particular cognition of the past he makes an effort by directing 
his Manas 1 towards it and with the help of the following causes 
PianidiO.net etc. the impressions are aroused and through the Law 
of Association and the resemblance of the characteristic of the 
particular thing to be remembered, recollection of the desired object 
takes place. 

The following are some of the causes by which Smiti takes 
place 1 2 - 

i. Pranidhana — when we desiie to remember anything, we 
withdraw our Manas from all other things and direct it 
towards that very thing which we want to recollect or 
towards the attributes of that veiy thing which will finally 
lead us to the desired object. This act of concentrating 
the Manas is called Pi ariidhctna. 

1. Vstsygy ana’s BbSsya on NySya-Sntra, 3. 2. 30, p, 532. Dr, Jba’s Ed. 

2. NySya-Sutra and Bhaaya, 3, 2. 41. 
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2 . Nibandha — when a number of topics are treated in one 
book, those topics become mutually related so much so 
that when one of these is seen others are also remembered. 
Foi instance, says Vacaspati Misra, 1 2 in this very Bhclsya of 
Viitsyaycina , the Pranmna and Prctmeya. etc. are arranged 
in one connection so that when a man cognises Pram&ija 
he also remembers Prameya and Viet Versa. 

3. Abhycisa — an attribute of the Atman produced by the repe- 
titions of the same object. 3 

4. Lifiga — is of four kinds — (a) Saikyogi , as for instance, 
smoke is the Samyogi-Linga of fire ; (b) Samaviiyi, as for 
instance, the horn is the Samavdyi-Linga of the cow ; 
(c) Eka.rlha-Samavci.yi ( co-inherence in one substratum ), 
for instance (1) the hand is the Ekartha-Samavdyi-Litiga of 
the feet 3 ; (2) and the colour is the Elartha-Samavdyi-Liiiga 
of touch 4 ; and (d) Vii odhi — foi example, non -bhiltas are 
the Virodhi ( contradictory )-Liuga of the Bhutas, 

5 . Laksaua — as the limb of an animal reminds us of the class 
of that animal. 

6 . Sadriya — the resemblances of Dcvadatta seen in the picture 
remind us of Dcvadatta. 

7. Pat igraha — ownership — as the servant reminds us of the 
master and Vice Versa. 

8-9, Asraya and Asrita — as the sight of the leader reminds us 
of his subordinates and Vice Versa. 

to. Sambandha 5 — the pupil reminds us of the teacher and the 
priest of the Yajainana. 

1. T5tparya-$k5> p. 574, Kashi-Sanskrit Series, Benares, Ed. 

2. This Abhytisa produces Safnsktira -which when aroused produces Smrti. 

3. This illustration is possible when the Samtisa of the term is as — 

WTO? 1 

4. In this case the Samtisa would be — T'KTWra’*! OT'TI?! WT I 

5. Some sort of relationship is involved in all that is enumerated hare. 

Hence Sambandha here stands for other than that which is specially 
enumerated — TStparya, p. 575. 
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11. Jlnantarya — sequence - - where the first act reminds us of 
the consequent acts. 

12. Viyoga — separation — when a man is separated from 
another and feels the separation, he remembers the other 
and Vice Versa. 

13. Ekakarya — co-profession, as for instance, one cutter re- 
minds us of another cutter. 

14. Virodha — of two rivals. The sight of one reminds us of 
the other. 

15. AtiZaya' — Greatness reminds us of that which produced it. 

16. Prapti — when one has either acquired a thing, or wishes 
to acquire it, he is frequently reminded of the thing to be 
acquired. 

17. Vyamdhana — Cover reminds us of that which is hidden in 
it ; as the sheath reminds us of the sword. 

18-19. Siikha and Duhkhct — Pleasure and pain remind us of 
their causes. 

20-21. Iccha and Dve;a — Desire and Aversion remind tis of 
that which is desired or hated. 

22. Bhaya — Fear reminds us of its cause. 

23. Artbitva — reminds us of the objects which are required. 

24. Eriyd — The action of a man reminds us of that man; as 
a chariot reminds us of its maker. 

25. Mga — Love reminds us of the beloved. 

26. Dharm — Merit reminds us of our previous castes of previ- 
ous births. 

27. Adharrna — Demerit reminds us of the causes of pain 
experienced before. 

1. It also means SaiHsfeSra. In that case the JTpanayana-SdiMSfn 
iwalnds ns of the ZcUrya, 
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These are some of the causes which according to the Nyciya- 
Sutra lead to Smrti. A careful study of these shows that all these 
are so many phases of one and the same general law -the Law of 
Association which is stated as - WWicf. ” 

Thus the directed Manas comes in contact with the Atman 
which possesses that impression of particular cognition which is to 
be remembered; and through the Atman the Manas comes in contact 
with the particular impression by the relation of Samynhta-Samavaya 
and then that impression is revived and the past experience is 
recalled. Sometimes recollection takes place very soon while in some 
cases, it takes time. In the former case, it is due to the intensity 
and the vividness of the impression. In the latter case, there are 
two reasons : (a) a very simple reason is that the impression is very 
dull due to the unforcible nature of the cognition ; (b) the Atman is 
Vibhu. It extends even outside the limitations of our body. Impres- 
sions find their place on the Atman both in and out of the organism ; 
for, no two impressions can exist together in the same place. In 
case the impression, for the revival of which an effort is being made, 
be on the Atman which is not within the limitation of the organism, 
the Manas has to go out of the organism, to come in contact with 
the Atman on which that impression is stamped ; and it is, therefore, 
that the Smrti takes place after a long lapse of time . 1 

This view has been refuted by Gautama and his followers. 
They hold that (a) the Manas cannot go out of the organism as long 
as the particular man who is to remember is living. If the Manas 
goes out, the body will fall down, (b) If at all, the Manas goes out, 
the Atma-Manas-ccntact thus brought about cannot produce any 
cognition ; for, cognition being a form of Bhoga must take place and 
be felt in the Bhogctyatana, that is, the organism . 3 

The opponent holds against the above that the organism will 
not fall down ; for, the Manas, being very swift in moving, can go out 
of the organism. With the revival of the impressions it returns and 
gives rise to that Brayatm which will allow the organism not to fall 


J. HySya-Sutra and Bbasya, 3. 2. 25. and 29. 

2, Ibid, 3. 2, 26-28. pp. 578-81 ; TStparya, p. 567, 
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down. It may be just the otherwise also. ThaL is, the Manas after 
producing the Prayatna, goes out and returns vciy swiftly. Hence 
the Manas can arouse the impressions outside the organism as well 
as can cause the organism to be retained . 1 

This has been also rejected . 2 V&tsy&yana gives his own explana- 
tion for the delay in recollecting. Thus he says the Manas is held 
concentrated with a desire to remember and there appears a series of 
thoughts ; and when of those thoughts, there appears the thought of 
object which serves to be the specific characteristic of the thing to 
be remembered, then Smrti takes place . 3 This whole process takes 
some time which causes delay in Smrti. 

As to the question of simultaneity of Swyti, we know that the 
Atma-Mams-contact is an essential factor of a cognition. Manas, 
being atomic, cannot come in contact with more than one point at a 
time. Thus there is no possibility of simultaneity of any cognition, 
But this does not put an end to our query ; for, even this being a 
fact, the seat of Sm/ti, which is the Atman, is not a material sub- 
stance and hence, we cannot speak of there being points ( Pradesas ) 
on the Atman, and also of the fact that impressions occupy separate 
place on the Atman. That is, all the impressions may co-inhere in the 
same substratum without there being any overlapping. 

This being the fact, when the Manas comes in contact with the 
Atman and through it with the impressions, why does not the Manas 
come in contact with all the impressions inherent there and cause 
the Smrti of all the impressions simultaneously ? 

The answer is that no doubt the Mams can conre in contact 
with all the impressions but that is not the only cause of cognition. 
There are other auxiliary causes which being absent do not make 
the simultaneity of cognition possible. It is, therefore, that the word 
Praty&satti has been explained by Uddyotaliarct as meaning “the 
presence of auxiliary causes.” The case is the same as that of sound. 
It is this : all the several sounds appearing in a series inhere in Akdh, 


1 . Ibid, 3. 2, 29, pp. 581-2, 

2 . Ibid, 3 . 2 . 30 . 

3 . Ibid, 
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a common substiatum, yet only those of them am actually heard the 
auxiliary causes of whose cognition ate present, and Others are not 
heard. Similarly, in the present case, those impiessions alone lead 
to Smrti which have for their rtvival their auxiliary causes present. 1 
Hence, like all other cognitions, Smrti also does not happen simul- 
taneously. 

Smiti and Aniibhava have been separated under two distinct heads 
'by the later Naiyayikas. But Aniibhava, used in its widest sense, 
meaning cognition, can include the former under it. This is clear 
from the treatment of it by 1'iahistapada. 

PratyabhijM and Smrti These are two different processes of our 
mental faculty. In the case of Smiti it is not at all necessary that the 
thing which is to be rememberd should be present before our sense 
organs, while in the case of Piatyabhijful it is essential that the thing 
which is to be recognised shold be perceived by the external sense- 
organ at the time of its recognition. When a man, for instance, who 
has seen a tree with a monkey on it, sees either the tree or the 
monkey alone, he at once remembers the other one, through the 
Law of Association. This is a case of Smiti. In the case of Pra- 
tyabhijM, the object which is recognised is actually present before the 
external sense organs. Thus in PratyabhijM the impression as well 
as the actual perception of the thing perceived before are equally im- 
portant. As for instance, on seeing Dcvadatla who had been seen 
before, one recognises that he is the same Devadalta whom one had 
seen before. 

Some are of opinion that impression is the direct cause of Smfti, 
while in PratyabhijM Smrti produces remembrance of identity, 
which in its turn is the direct cause of PratyabhijM. Truly speaking, 
PratyabhijM depends upon Svifti for its existence, 

Smrti and Svapna Some identify these two terms, The reason 
is that there is some resemblance between the two, as some of their 
causes are, in several respects, common, 2 But they are two different 

1. NySyavarttika, p. 42?, Benares edition. 

2. Ny&ya-Satra and Bhhsya, 4. 2. 34 ; Vaisesika-SUtra, 9 . 2. C-7 ; CJmenlia 

Mishra — Dream Theory in Indian Thought, pp. 273-85, Allahabad 
University Studies, Vol, 5, 

24 [ Pathak Com, Yol, J 
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things of our mental world. Smrti, which al lies with the actual 
occurrence, is not included under avidytt — lalseT^owiedge^^while 
Svapna 1 is generally false except in some case of “ Prophetic dreams ” 
which always refers to the future. Smrti is only a reproduction of the 
past experience without any addition of novelty. There is no dis- 
placement in it. In the case of Svapna, the displacement and novelty 
are always found. 

Smyti and Anuvyavasciya These are also two different processes. 
According to Nyaya and Vaiiesika when any cognition takes place, 
there is a desire in the mind of the cogniser to know whether the cog- 
nition has really taken place. Hence, just after the cognition the cog- 
niser has to direct his Manas towards that cognition and then he 
perceives through his Manas the previous cognition and expresses 
himself in the form “I possess the knowledge of a jar” . This 
Mdvasiha perception of the previous cognition is called a anuvyavasaya. 
It should be treated as different from Smrti for following reasons : 
( a ) there is no lapse of time ; and ( b ) there is no necessity of the 
revival of the impression. The common points are :( a ) both are 
objects of our Manasika perception ; and ( b ) a desire to direct 
the Manas towards the bringing up of the previous cognition is also 
common. 


1, For further details vide — Uroesha Mishra — Dream Theory in Indian 
Thought, Allahabad University Studies, Vol, 5, 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY ON 
THE GUJRATI LITERATURE OF THE SECOND HALF 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY — by Prahlad C. 
DlWANJI, M, a., LL. M,, Balsar. 


i. The nineteenth century of the Christian era holds a unique 
place in the history of the Gujrati Literature as it does in that of the 
other Vernacular literatures of India because in the first quarter of 
the last century when Dayaram the last of the classical poets of 
Gujrat was regaling the minds of the people of the towns on the 
banks of the Narmada and Visvamitrl with his Garbis and Padas, and 
the Government of Bombay initiated at their new seat on the Arabian 
Sea an educational policy which, to speak in the language of Diwan 
Bahadur K. M. Javeri " has revolutionized the literature of Gujrat as 
it has done elsewhere in India.” r In course of time this policy was 
extended to the principal towns of Gujrat and soon the old institu- 
tions which depended on the patronage of the people crumbled down, 
under the heavy weight of the modern primary schools patronized 
by Government. In the second quarter it founded English schools 
in some of the principal towns and so moulded 'the courses of the 
primary schools upto the zjth standard as to make the latter in many 
respects subsetvient to the former and in the third, it founded 
Colleges at Bombay and Ahmedabad and an examining body called 
the Bombay University at Bombay. Dayaram, the last poet of the 
old school died in that quarter and Narmadashankar, the poet of the 
new school, also rose to eminence therein. Anothet great innova- 
tion that was introduced in the second quarter was the printing 
press. In that quarter it was largely utilized for polemical writings 
of ail ephemeral nature against the apostles of oithodoxy in 
religious and social matters but in the next, useful books began to be 
written on those subjects by those amongst the orthodox who, 
though not disdaining .to imbibe what was good in the Western 
civilization and to slough off pernicious habits, were too patriotic 
and pious to take to foolish mimicry of the Westerners in all matters. 
Any literature worth its name therefore commenced to appear in 


1, Milestones of Gujrati Literature, Ohapter YI, page 174. 
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that quarter only. The Gujrati literature of the second half of this 
century consequently differs materially both in quantity and quality 
from that of the four centuries ending with the first half of that 
century. This is as much true of that dealing with philosophy as of 
that with any subject of worldly interest. 

2. When we cast a glance at the philosophical literature in 
Gujrati during the four centuries from the middle of the fifteenth 
to that of the nineteenth century, we find that the Gujrati writers of 
that period knew no other except the orthodox systems of 
philosophy, that of the six systems it was only the Vedanta that the 
Gujrati hards took to kindly, that of the four schools which inter- 
preted the principles of that system, those which attracted their 
attention were two, namely the Bhagavata, (from which latterly 
sprang the Vallabha) and the Samkara schools, and, that of those two 
it was the former which was more popular amongst them. This is 
as it should be because the large majority of even the highly educated 
people of to-day find it difficult to grasp and if they grasp then to 
realize the correctness of the Advaitism of Samkara, so subtle it is. 
It also appears that till the time of Dayaram, whose activity was in 
full swing at the time when the new educational policy was started 
and prose literature on various subjects of educational and other- 
interests began to appear in a large quantity in the forms of 
journals, pamphlets and books under the auspices of educational 
institutions and social reform associations, all philosophical com- 
positions had, in pursuance of the traditional method, been made 
exclusively in poetry and that no attempt was made by any author 
to depart from that method of handling the subject. Lastly, it 
appears that the number of the poets who have left works of out- 
standing merit during this long period is indeed very limited, there 
being Narsinh Mehta and Bhima in the 15th, Akhobhakta, Prema- 
nand, Narahari and Ratneshvara in the 17th, Pritarodas in the 
18th and Dhiro, Nirant, Brahmananda, Muktananda, Gauiibai and 
Dayaram in the first half of the 19th eentury. 

3. On the other hand the second half of that century presents 
a remarkable difference in all respects. The first batch of Gujrati 
writers who emerged as the result of the new educational policy ol 
the British Government was so much inebriated with the fresh wine 
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of the material Western culture that it began to condemn everything 
Indian, from the religion down to the manners of living and eating 
and spent all its energy in trying to reform Indian society and bring 
it up to the level of the Western, which they could not believe could 
have any fault. Within a few years however the first flush of en- 
thusiasm died out as experience increased and sober thoughts began 
to prevail, and the Gujrati writer who was the first to be disillusioned 
was the one who in the prime of life was one of the most powerful 
writers in favour of the imitation of the Westerners in everything, 
and was one of the two great poets of the new era and the father of 
modern prose, namely Narmadashankar ( 1833-86 ). He explains 
that this somersault in his mental outlook came about when he 
studied the other ancient civilizations, namely the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Greek and Roman, and thereafter turned his 
thoughts to the indigenous civilization of India and studied the 
Sanskrit works on religion and philosophy ( Vedanta only ). He 
having assimilated the principles underlying them has composed a 
number of poems on Juana, Vairagya and Bhakti which are em- 
bodied in the Narmakavita, a collection of his poems published by 
himself about the middle of his life, and a book entitled Dharma- 
vicara published a year before his death. They show that when he 
turned his attention to those subjects he did not leave them till he 
had thoroughly grasped the truth as embodied therein, that he was 
as passionate in his attachment to the serious side of life as in that 
to its lighter side and that he did not adhere to any particular school 
of the Vedanta but was willing to absorb whatever was good in the 
teachings of Samkara and Vallabha which alone had till his time 
reached Gujrat. 

4. The next great writer on religious subjects was Bholanath 
Sarabhai ( 1823-86 ), the most prominent of the few illustrious inha- 
bitants of Ahmedabad who pioneered the movement of the 
Prartbana Samaj, a replica, so to say, of the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal. 
His most notable work is the Isvara Prarthanamfila. Being a passionate 
reformer he did not adhere to the doctrine of one particular school 
of the Vedanta philosophy though he studied that philosophy from 
the original works in Sanskrit and made a copious use in the prose 
portion of that work, of several agreeable ideas contained therein. 
The cult of Prarthana Samaj, as of its prototype in Bengal, being to 
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wean people from Image-worship, to acquaint them with the true 
conception of God, the Almighty and the Merciful, and put them" 
on the path of true devotion, which according to them consisted not 
in making offerings of flowers, fruits and perfumery in order to 
appease God as if He were a human being, but in knowing His true 
nature and so conducting oneself in life as to make the least possible 
departure from the path of truth and virtue, his poems show that 
he never lost sight of the distinction between the Supreme Soul and 
the individual souls. 

5 . The man who made the realization of the absence of that 
distinction the snmmm bonum and the propagation of that doctrine 
from various view-points for the benefit of the educated youths the 
sole aim of his life was Manilal N. Dwivedi, .an inhabitant of 
Nadiad ( 1858-98 ). During the short space of 14 years for which 
his human frame served him after the completion of his University 
education, he studied almost all the most important works in Sanskrit 
on the Vedanta philosophy and composed and published a fairly 
large number of books on that subject and over and besides that 
tried indirectly to weave it into the life of our growing nation by 
advocating reforms calculated to make it fit for the reception of the 
knowledge of the Self through articles on various topics connected 
with it in his journal which originally called c Priyamvada ’ was 
latterly styled ‘ Sudarsaua His principal writings, besides those in 
English which were published in order to appeal to the educated 
Indians who were blindly tunning after the Western ideas in 
philosophy, religion, politics, literature and social organization, are 
‘ Premajlvan with Commentaries ’, f MiSradhvani ’, ‘ Bhagavadglta ’, 
‘Abhedormi’, ‘Vrttiprabhakara’, ‘Pancasati’, ‘Catuh-sutri’, ‘Anubhava- 
pradipika’ ‘Saddarsanasamuccya’ ‘Sruti-sara-samuddharana and about 
60 articles in the ‘Priyamvada’ and ‘Sudarsana’. Although the doct- 
rine propounded in them is that of the absolute identity of the in- 
dividual with the Supreme Soul, which was first taught in a systema- 
tic form by Samkai acarya, he takes care to mention that he holds it 
out as the true doctrine not because the founder of the Advaita 
school has propounded it but because he is convinced that it is the 
only true one. Nor does he agree with Samkara in holding that 
this ideal is attainable only by renunciation i. e. the complete seve- 
rance of one’s connection with one’s relations and the things of the 
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objective world. About 17 years before Mr. B. G. Tilak published 
his c Bhagavadgtta-rabasya ’ or f Karmayoga-sastra 1 this literary hero 
of Gujrac had the boldness to interpret the Bhagavadglta ■without 
the help of any commentaries and to proclaim the view that the 
ideal which that work was intended to hold out to the aspirant was 
not that of physical but mental tenunciation and that even after 
knowing the Self one was expected to do such acts as one was- cap- 
able of for the good of mankind. The reason for this view lies 
according to him in the fact that it is not by flying at a distance 
from the objects of sense that one can overcome the natural tendency 
of the human mind to run after them, to try to have them and to 
feel miserable if they are not secured or to hanker after others if they 
are secured. In support of this view he brought to his aid the third 
visible aspect of Brahma, namely Ananda, i. e. joy or love, and 
preached the doctrine of universal love in his poems ‘ Premajlvan 
‘ Abhedormi’ and others. He has also carefully warned his readers 
against confusing this love with the flickering sentiment that binds 
together persons of the opposite sexes through selfish motives, it 
being according to him “ the least of that love which is the gospel 
of this philosophy,” and likely to lead to that goal only if the hearts 
of the parties are so pure as to enable them to thoroughly grasp 
the real nature of the Self which attracts the one party towards the 
other. And being thoroughly alive to the mischief that may be 
wrought by an unwise use of this doctrine which knows no dis- 
tinction of caste, creed, race or sex he has forewarned his readers 
against believing that what a Vedantin is required to do in order to 
befit him for this divine knowledge is only to understand this 
doctrine intellectually, for in this philosophy “Knowing is being” and 
emphasized the fact that even according to Sarhkara, he alone is fit 
for the reception of this knowledge of Brahma, who has acquired the 
four qualifications, namely, discrimination of the Self from the non- 
seifs, (2) the six virtues namely, restraint &c., (3) indifference towards 
the objective world and ( 4 ) a strong desire to be liberated from 
bondage of transmigration. Lastly, having had the benefit of a 
liberal education in English at a modern university and having studied 
the philosophical writings of English and other European authors in 
prose and verse, he had not remained so short-sighted as to believe 
that the truth as he understood it could have revealed itself only to 
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the sons of India who followed the Hindu religion, and having met 
with views similar to those formulated by him, in the monumental 
works of Europeans such as Milton, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Max 
Mliiler and others, had made a free use of excerpts from them in 
strengthening his views in order to 'impress them the more effec- 
tively on the minds ot the educated youth of the country, who in his 
opinion had been carried away by the materialistic views of some 
other European writers such as Mill, Spencer and others. Lastly, in 
his Siddhantasara he has reviewed all the systems of philosophy 
and established the fact that the Advaita school of the Vedanta 
philosophy teaches the highest truth that it is possible for a human 
being to conceive. 

6. One of the few contemporary literary men who were the 
admirers and worshippers ot Manilal Dwivedi was Sursinhji 
Takhtasinhji, a ruling chief of Lathi, a fourth class state in 
Kathiawad, who is more known by his nom-de-plume Kalapi. He 
had developed a taste for literature at an early age and had studied 
the works of the famous poets of G'ujrat and England. Although he 
wrote articles for the Sudarsana edited by Manilal Dwivedi and the 
Chandra edited by Dr. Hari Harshad Dhruva, he was pre-eminent- 
ly a poet and has written some of the finest pieces of lyric poetry in 
the Gujrati language in which the erotic sentiment predominates. 
On coming into contact with Manilal Dwivedi he became acquainted 
with the principles of the Vedanta philosophy and seems to have 
attempted to realize the universal love of which Manilal was a 
powerful exponent. But he had evidently turned to philosophy 
owing to some adverse strokes of fortune in his love adventure, and 
could never give up his passionate longing for the object of his 
love. 1 This passion was so strong that he was willing to sacrifice 
his all for it. 2 He tried at times to appease his mind with thoughts 
based on the Vedanta philosophy, rose at times from the insignifi- 
cant objects to thoughts about the primordial matter ^nd the All- 
pervading Essence, but his flights of imagination did not carry him 
beyond the veil of primeval ignorance which is the root-cause of the 

X. Vide ‘ HamSri Gunehgari • Kalione Kahewun • Eklo Hun Kal3pl 
no Kekarav, pp. 25-101, 345-47, 366-67. 

2. Letter to Manibhai dated 6-11-97 — KalSpI no KekSrav, Introduotiqn 
pp, 14-21 and ‘ Masta Iska ’ — Ibid p. 13, 
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sense of duality. 1 2 3 On the other hand we find him misusing the 
Vedanta phraseology for expressing his dualistic ideals for love and 
joy. 1 In “Hamara Rah”} he says that his way is that by which Narsinh 
and Miran went, and in “E Murti” 4 he yearns to be one with the 
Universal Mind, but although he was at times inclined to go that 
way he could not make much progress in that direction because he 
lacked a firm determination. He was thus far below his Guru 
Manilal Dwivedi in the philosophical scale. 

7 . Another contemporary and close friend and admirer of the 
latter was Balashankar Ullasram. He had made a thorough study 
of the Persian language and literature. Pie has composed some of 
the best Gazals in the Gujrati language giving expressions to his love 
for the Divine Essence, and a complete work called ‘Hariprema- 
pancasi ’ which was highly praised by those who could appreciate 
it. 


S. Govardbanram M. Tripathi was also a contemporary and 
fellow-citizen of Manilal. He was a Sanskrit and English scholar of 
no mean order. Plis master-piece “ Sarasvatfcandra,” though a 
novel in name, is an encyclopaedia of knowledge on several topics 
of interest, namely social, political, religious and philosophical ; and 
each topic as it arises in the course of the development of the main 
theme is treated therein very exhaustively. Chapters I, V and VI of 
Part III are devoted to the enunciation ol a new philosophy based 
on an interpretation of the Upanisad texts, the Yogavasistha, 
Sriniad Bhagavata Parana and other works of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. He calls it “a new phase of the Samkara doctrine of 
Advaitism modified by the influence of the Jain doctrine, and the 
doctrine of Bhakti” and the personality of Sri Krsna is therein the 
visible symbol of the Alaksya (Invisible Essence). The hero 
of the fiction, Sarasvatlcandra, who had by chance gone into 
a camp of Sadhus who followed the ideal, exclaims on hearing a song 

1. ‘ Kamalin] • Mctyu ‘ Kudrat ’ and ‘ Manusya Ibid pp, 22-27, 30* 
32 and 47. 

2. 'Eka Frema MahSrun Kabutac 1 Satnudra thi Ckbantatun BSIak ’« 
Ibid pp. 5-7, 35-37 and 37-4L 

3. Ibid pp. 45-47, 

4. Ibid pp, 361-63, 

35 { Pathak Com, Yol,] 
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the sons of India who followed the Hindu religion, and having met 
with views similar to those formulated by him, in the monumental 
works of Europeans such as Milton, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Max 
Mliller and others, had made a free use of excerpts from them in 
strengthening his views in order to 'impress them the more effec- 
tively on the minds of the educated youth of the country, who in his 
opinion had been earned away by the materialistic views of some 
other European writers such as Mill, Spencer and others. Lastly, in 
his Siddhantasara he has reviewed all the systems of philosophy 
and established the fact that the Advaita school of the Vedanta 
philosophy teaches the highest truth that it is possible for a human 
being to conceive. 

6 . One of the few contemporary literary men who were the 
admirers and worshippers ol Manilal Dwivedi was Sursinhji 
Takhtasinhji, a ruling chief of Lathi, a fourth class state in 
Kathiawad, who is more known by his nom-de-plume Kalapi. He 
had developed a taste for literature at an early age and had studied 
the works of the famous poets of Gujrat and England. Although he 
wrote articles for the Sudarsana edited by Mamlal Dwivedi and the 
Chandra edited by Dr. Hari Harshad Dhruva, he was pre-eminent- 
ly a poet and has written some of the finest pieces of lyric poetry in 
the Gujrati language in which the erotic sentiment predominates. 
On corning into contact with Manilal Dwivedi he became acquainted 
with the principles of the Vedanta philosophy and seems to have 
attempted to realize the universal love of which Manilal was a 
powerful exponent. But he had evidently turned to philosophy 
owing to some adverse strokes of fortune in his love adventure, and 
could never give up his passionate longing for the object of his 
love. 1 2 This passion was so strong that he was willing to sacrifice 
his all for it. 1 He tried at times to appease his mind with thoughts 
based on the Vedanta philosophy, rose at times from the insignifi- 
cant objects to thoughts about the primordial matter Qnd the All- 
pervading Essence, but his flights of imagination did not carry him 
beyond the veil of primeval ignorance which is the root-cause of the 

1. Vide ‘ Ilaroari Gunebgati ‘ liahone Kahewun * EUo Hun Kalapi 

no Kekar&v, pp. 95-101, 345-47, 366-67. 

2. Letter to Mauibhai datad 6-11-97 — KalSpino KekSrav, Introduction 

pp. 14-21 and ‘ Maata Iika ’ — Ibid p. 13. 
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sense of duality. 1 On the other hand we find him misusing the 
Vedanta phraseology for expressing his dualistic ideals for love and 
joy. 3 In “Hamara Rah”J he says that his way is that by which Narsinh 
and Miran went, and in “E Murti”+ he yearns to be one with the 
Universal Mind, but although he was at times inclined to go that 
way he could not make much progress in that direction because he 
lacked a firm determination. He was thus far below his Guru 
Manilal Dwivedi in the philosophical scale. 

7. Another contemporary and close friend and admirer of the 
latter was Balashankar Ullasram. He had made a thorough study 
of the Persian language and literature. He has composed some of 
'the best Gazals in the Gujiati language giving expressions to his love 
for the Divine Essence, and a complete work called ‘Hariprema- 
pancasl ’ which was highly praised by those who could appreciate 
it. 

8. Govardbanram M. Tripathi was also a contemporary and 
fellow-citizen of Manilal. He was a Sanskrit and English scholar of 
no mean order. His master-piece “ Sarasvattcandra/’ though a 
novel in name, is an encyclopaedia of knowledge on several topics 
of interest, namely social, political, ldigious and philosophical ; and 
each topic as it arises in the course of the development of the main 
thetne is treated therein very exhaustively. Chapters I, V and VI of 
Part III are devoted to the enunciation of a new philosophy based 
on an interpretation of the Upanisad texts, the Yogavasistha, 
Srimad Bhagavata Purana and other works of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. He calls it tc a new phase of the Samkara doctrine of 
Advaitism modified by the influence of the Jain doctrine, and the 
doctrine of Bhakti” and the personality of Sri Krsna is therein the 
visible symbol of the Alaksya ( Invisible Essence ). The hero 
of the fiction, Saras vatlcandra, who had by chance gone into 
a camp of Sadhus who followed the ideal, exclaims on hearing a song 

1. * Karaalin! 1 M.rtyu ‘ Kudrat ’ and ‘ Manusya '—Ibid pp. 22-27, SO* 
32 and 47. 

2. 1 Eka Prema MahSrun Kabutac 1 Saraudra thi Chliantatun BSlak '** 
Ibid pp. 5-7, 35-37 and 37-41. 

3. Ibid pp. 45-47, 

4. Ibid pp, 361-63. 
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ill which the ideal of their sect is expounded sung by one Sadhu 
named Alakhpuri “ This is true. Those arc not apathetic to the 
world that show their right to live in it by being useful to their 
fellowmcn in some, form, and the ascetic that deluges the world 
with his poetry and philosophy, without destroying it, docs a duty, 
and if he docs that he is not bound to confine himself within the 
rooms where his father has left his hoards of money and where his 
wife wants him to provide for her children. Duty in the best form 
is the motto of these men and they arc not bound to be liome-keep- 
ing youths with homely wits. The Point is Duty. In their case at 
least asceticism does not murder Duly. Beautiful ! 1,1 Part IV and par- 
ticularly Chapters I, II, XVIII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV and XXVIII 
illustrate the practical application of that doctrine. In it the author has 
through his hero given expression to his own ideas as to what ideal 
should be kept in view in bringing about an assimilation of the 
Western education with Eastern culture. It is replete with quotations 
on the one hand front the works of Wordsworth, Shelley, Long- 
fellow, Goldsmith and other English authors and on the other from 
the Vedic Sariihitas, Biahmanas, Upanisads, Smptis, the Bhagvad- 
gita and the later works of the Advaita school of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy and the poems and plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhiiti, Magha, 
Bharlfhari and other classical Sanskiit writers. At many places 
again the characters speak in the very words of the ancient and 
modem authors. The ideal puL forth in this volume is primarily 
based upon the notion that a cultured and rich man need not waste 
his precious life in vain attempts to find happiness in the objects of 
sense but should attempt to realize the true nature of the Self, and 
after that object is achieved to devote the rest of his life to the good of 
humanity. Sarasvaticandra though inspired with this noble ideal 
was groping in the dark and felt perplexed at seeing several uncon- 
trollable forces around him but on coming into contact with Sadhu 
Visnudasa and his disciples, both male and female, he got a new 
light and was inspired with a fresh hope and many of his doubts 
and difficulties being solved during his stay with them he emerges 
from their Math full of optimism- and with new and more 
practicable plans for the uplift of his countrymen. Although the 
recluses see no objection in his remarrying Iiumud, the object of his 


1. * SarasvatJoandra ' Fart III p. 105, 
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love and purposely bring and keep them together in solitude for five 
days they resolve to marrv only spiritually and remain aloof physi- 
cally. Subsequently, the hero who had decided to remain a bachelor 
is pursuaded to marry Kumud’s sister Kusuin who had resolved to 
remain a spinster unless he agreed to marry her and they agreeing to 
lead a celibate life and devote all their time to the good of humanity 
become joined in lawful wedlock. 

9 . The above are the only litterateurs who had made their 
marks on the literature of Gujrat till the end of the nineteenth 
century. One special common feature of their works was that all of 
them felt dissatisfied with merely repeating the abstract principles of 
the Vedanta philosophy but thought out, each in his own way, the 
new problems that had arisen before the society of their age, and in 
the light of those principles and in that received by them from their 
study of the English and Sanskrit or Persian literatures, and while 
not departing from the fundamental ones from amongst those 
principles, modified some of them in order that they may suit the new 
circumstances in which they found themselves. Thus, while 
accepting without reserve the Advaita doctrine of ' The One in the 
Many’ they rejected the orthodox view of the Satiikara school that 
outward renunciation was absolutely necessary for those who aspired 
to the realization of the Self and the other one allied to it, namely that 
its realisation is to be sought in the mental region only, and in- 
stead stressed the importance of a change in the angle of vision, 
preached the doctrine of universal love and proclaimed the dignity 
of self-less social service. The other special feature common to all 
of them was that they studied not only the human society but also 
the objects of nature around them and tried to realise the Vedanta 
doctrine that the various forms of nature are but the different aspects 
in which the Self, the real Essence presents itself. 

10 . As distinguished from the above, there was a fairly large 
number of other writers who made attempts to spread a knowledge 
of the Vedanta philosophy by writing independent books with mate- 
rials gathered from the original Sanskrit works, making adaptations or 
translations from them and publishing articles on stray topics in 
periodicals. The mosi prominent writer of this class was ( 1 ) Man- 
sukhram Suryaram Tripalhi, a Nagar Brahman of Nadiad who at- 
tracted the attention of scholars not so much by the originality of his 
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thoughts as by that of the way in which he expressed them and 
which he wished all scholars to adopt. His two notable independ- 
ant works are, “Sujna Golculji Zala and Vedanta” and “Vedanta- 
vicara ” and his one notable translation is that of the “ Viclra- 
sagara” of Sadhu Niscaladasa. It was not again by his writings alone 
that he influenced the views of many a learned man. He was the 
agent at Bombay of several first class states in Kathiawad and of 
Cutch and having a dominating personality wielded much power 
there. Naturally therefore people of diverse capacities clustered 
around him for one purpose or another and he never missed an op- 
portunity to impress upon them the necessity of trying to realize in 
their daily life the truth of this Advaita philosophy. One of them 
was his nephew Govardhanratn Tripathi about whom enough has 
already been said. (2) The second was Ichharam Suryaram Desai a 
Bania of Surat who started the weekly paper called “The Gujrati ” 
which is still conducted by one of his sons. Partly from a business 
point oi view and partly out of love for the religious loie of India, he 
busied himself with the publication of almost all the important post- 
Vedic religious and philosophical works and the translations of most 
of them. His principal publications till the end of the nineteenth 
century weie Gujrati translations of the 5 Jnanesvari ’ and the 
‘ Bhagavadgltl ’ with the commentary of Cidghanananda, c Panca- 
dasi ’ and f Vivekananda Vicaramala. His masterpiece, so to say, 
is however an independent work called * Candrakanta’ wherein he 
has, in the form of a narrative, tried to explain the doctrine of the 
Vedanta philosophy of the Samkara school. The public thought 
that he had got the first two parts of that work composed by a 
Brahman of Unjah near Patan in North Gujrat and palmed them 
off as his own compositions and flung volleys of questions at hint. 
So in the preface to the third part he explained that the work was the 
outcome of the notes that he had made of the teachings of certain 
Samnyasins at Broach and Surat and of his reflections thereon and 
naively admitted that personally he was not competent enough to 
solve the doubts of other people. Although the subject is not 
treated by him in a scientfic manner and there is no logical connec- 
tion between the three parts, the Pauranic style adopted therein 
caught the imagination of the strictly orthodox people and it is 
widely read even to this day by those who have no access to the 
original works in Sanskrit. (3) The third great personality to he rec- 
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koned with in this connection is that of Pandit Nathuram Sharma 
who gave up all wotdly pursuits at an early age and devoted 
his time exclusively to a preparation for the realization of the 
Self and rendering such help as he could to others in doing so. Pie 
has his Asrama at Bilkha in Kathiawad and from there he has been 
editing works on the Advaita philosophy from time to time even to 
this day . 1 ( 4 ) The fourth isSrlman Nfsitiihacarya^a Visnagara Nagar 
Brahman who founded at Baroda an association called ‘Sreyassa- 
dhalca Adhikarivarga 5 ( lit. a class of qualified men striving for the 
attainment of the highest bliss ). This association was joined inter 
alia by such men of marked ability as Kausikram V. Metha, Narnia- 
dashankar D. Mehta, Chhotalal Kevalram, Nagindas P. Sanglivi 
and others. They had under his guidance started two monthlies 
called c Mahakala ’ and ‘Pratahkfda 1 and each according to his attain- 
ments contributed articles thereto on subjects calculated to elevate 
the human soul, including philosophy. The Acaiya himself also 
composed devotional songs intended to be sung at their periodical 
meetings and published books and palmphlets for the spiritual uplift 
of his followers so that they may be the better prepared for the 
realization of the highest ideal of the Advaita philosophy e. g. 
‘Siddhanta Sindhu,’ ‘Bhamini Bhusana’ &c. ( 5 ) Kahanji Dharamji, 
a Bhatia gentleman of Bombay and ( 6 ) Bbagubhai Phatehchand Kar- 
bhari, a Bania gentleman of Ahmedabad have also made substantial 
additions to the literature of this period by pubiishingseveral books on 
topics connected with the Vedanta philosophy of the Sarhkara school. 
( 7 ) Narayana Hemachandra had also done his little bit for the cause by 
publishing small brochures on such topics and lastly, the Sanatana- 
dharmapracarinl Sabha, the Veda Dharma Sabha, Adhyatma 
Jhanaprasiiraka Mandala, Saddharmasadhaka Mandala, Jnanaprasiiraka 
Sabha, Valod Dharmahita Sabha, Jnanagrahaka Sabha, Vedokta 
Dharmasravana Sabha and other minor associations have done the 
work of popularizing the principles of the Vedanta philosophy by 
editing periodicals and books which were mostly translations of 
original Sanskrit woiks such as the 'Yoga Vasistha ’ 1 Pancadasi ’ and 
others. There were of course a host of other minor authors and 
translators but it is not possible to refer to them individually within 
the limits of this short article. 


I, This saint died in 1931. 
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it. Reviewing the work of this class of writers on the whole 
one finds that the followers of the Advaita school were the first to 
take advantage of the increasing literacy of the masses, that with a 
few exceptions they selected only such of the Sanskrit works for 
translation or wrote only such treatises as would be appreciated by 
people in whom faith rather than intelligence predominated and 
who were therefore likely to be satisfied with a knowledge of only 
the principles of the Advaita philosophy, that those who selected 
the more critical works like the ‘Saddhatma Samuccaya’ and 
'Sarvadarsana Sarhgraha’ for translation were men who could not 
command respect from the scholars of the day and that unlike the 
authors of the by-gone age the majority of them preferred the 
newly-introduced prose style which did .not require much effort on 
the part of the reader to grasp the author’s meaning and thus 
enable him to concentrate his sole attention on the subject itself. 

12. It will have been observed from what has preceded that 
whereas there were only a lew persons till the end of the first half of 
the nineteenth century who having studied the original works on 
the Advaita philosophy thought over the subject and gave the 
benefit of their study and 'reflection to their comparatively illiterate 
brethren, there was a large number of persons who did that in 
the second half of that century ; that this was due to two causes, 
namely (i) the spread of literacy amongst the inhabitants of the 
province through organized schools run by the Department of Public 
Instruction and (2) the increased iacilities of giving publicity to one’s 
work afforded by the printing press and periodicals, that there was 
a gulf of difference between the calibres and the lines of activity of 
the writers who had received higher education through the English 
language and those who had received primary education only 
through the Vernacular ; that the former class of writers was busy 
bringing out such works as would create in the minds of the members 
of their own class a reverence for their own ancestors and a sense of 
appreciation of the legacy left by them, and hold out before them a 
variety of ideals which was the result of an assimilation of their 
past heritage with the present acquisition from their Western 
masters ; and that therefore the original works on the Vedanta philo- 
sophy and translations of some of the ancient works thereon, which 
were brought out in that century were of an inferior order, It is 
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gratifying to note that their successors in the first quarter of the 
present century have bridged that gulf by bringing out several 
excellent translations of standard uorks and several original works 
calculated to train up the Gujrati readers to follow the critical 
method employed by the founders of the Sarokara, Ramanuja and 
Vallabha schools. Thus (i) R. B. Kamalashankar P. Trivedi, ail 
eminent Oriental scholar of a very high order, published his 
literal translation of ‘Saiiikarabhasya’ between a. »■ 1907 and 1910 ; 
(2) Acbarya Anandshankara 13 . Dhruva, an equally eminent scholar, 
published his translation of ‘ Sribha.sya ’ in 19x3 ; (3) Kavi Nanalal 
Dalpatram published a poetical translation of the Bhagavadgita in 
19 ro ; (4) Ranclihoddas Vrindavandas brought out his Tustimarglya 
Siddhanta 1 in the same year; (5) Manilal Chliabaram put before the 
public his translation of the ‘Atmapurana’ in 1907 ; and (6) Ichharam 
Suryaram, proprietor oi the Gujrati Press and (7) Bhikhsu Akhauda- 
nand, Secretary of the Sastu Sahitya Pracbaraka Mandala, brought out 
during this period several important works and translations, having 
got them prepared by able hands. 

13. It should not however be believed that there are no 
more standard works to be brought to the knowledge of the Gujrati 
reading public. Thus a translation of the principal Upanisads to- 
gether with notes as to the interpretations put upon some of the oft- 
quoted texts by the Acaryas, critical translations of several learned 
treatises in Sanskrit such as the Mrunjukya Upanisad with the 
Karikas of Gaudapada, Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya-Varttika by 
Suresvara, the r Samksepa Sariraka ’ of Sarvajna Muni, the ‘ Ai.ra- 
bbasya ’ of Vallabhacarya, ‘ Sarvadarsanasamgraha ’ of Madhva, 

' Siddhantalesa J of Appaya Dtksit, f Advaitasiddhi ’ and ‘Siddhfmta- 
bindu 1 of Madhusudana and other independent works, based upon a 
comparative study of the Vedanta doctrine and those of European 
philosophers like Plato, Hegel, Sclilegel, Schopenhauer and others 
would be very useful in enlightening the philosophically-minded 
amongst the Gujratis, and if some of the capable Gujrati graduates 
who fortunately are many in this age, gird up their loins to supply 
this want they would be earning hoitorable places for themselves 
in the galaxy of the eminent Vedamins oi Gujrat, for they would 
thereby be rendering very valuable services to their province and 
their mother-tongue, 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF JIVA GOSVAMIN - by Prof, Umisii 
Chandra Biiattaciiarji, m. a. 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper attempts to present in brief outline some of the 
leading concepts of Jiva Gosvamin’s philosophy. Jiva belongs to the 
Bengal School of Vaisnava philosophy — and he is so important here 
that we might even call him the founder of the school. Fie was no 
doubt preceded by Rupa and Sanatana and the writings of these no 
doubt prepared the ground and even inspired him in his efforLs ( cf. 

Introduction ) ; still, so far as philosophy proper is concerned, 
we find more of it in Jiva Gosvamin’s writings than in those of his 
predecessors, 

Jiva belongs to a well-known group of writers from whom, 
however, he can be easily distinguished. lie is not a mere com- 
mentator who has no importance apart from the original author on 
whom he comments. He has sufficient originality, it seems, 
to entitle him to independent consideration. 

Jiva’s predecessors in thought were not confined to Bengal. 
The two Bengali writers, Rupa and Sanatana, not only preceded him 
in life and thought but were also related to him. Besides, there 
were others, even outside Bengal, who influenced his thought. 
( See Tattva- samdarbha, 4 ). As a matter of fact the whole heritage 
of Vaisnava thought was his : he drew freely upon the Bhagavata 
and other Puraqas, the Vedanta-bhasya of Madhva and Ramanuja and 
also the Panca-ratra school ; in addition, he also utilised appropriate 
Sruti texts. In a sense, all the elements of his system may be traced 
in these authorities ; for, in no case will he ever lay down any im- 
portant proposition which is not at the same time supported by 
some authoritative text or other. Never-the-less, none of the texts 
he quotes from will give us the idea of the system that he has 
built. Herein lies his originality and his importance as a thinker, 
He brings together ideas scattered in different places and in different 
contexts and makes a more or less coherent whole with them, 
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His philosophical magnum opus is his and his own com- 
mentary on it called the And what follows here is 

mainly based on these works. Jiva does not appear to have been 
studied in English yet, 'except perhaps in Prof. G, N, Mallik’s The 
Philosophy of Vaifmvcc Religion ( Published by Motilui Banarsi Das 
of Lahore ). But theie, as the very title of the book implies, Jiva is 
mixed up with other writers, and philosophy is diluted with 
religious faith and enthusiasm. 

The general plan of Jiva’s philosophy is more or less the same 
as that of the better known systems ; vi\.\ ( i ) a theory of Pramdyas, 
or, epistemology ; (a ) a theoiy of ultimte reality, or ontology] ( 3 ) 
a theory of Summun bonum — i%-‘s3w or gtrcrru, — and means for 
attaining it. 

1. EPISTEMOLOGY OB THEORY OF PRAMlNAS 

So far as knowledge of ultimate reality is concerned, Sabda ot 
Veda is our only source according to Jiva. In the 
Jiva considers a list of ten pramanas ; but the highest and most 
reliable among them is sabda. 

( i ) trftr^r • — Pratyakfa is primarily of five kinds according to 
the five senses but there is the internal perception (jrivnT sr?<T§r) which 
takes place without the aid of any sense-organ. This gives us a list of 
si x pratyakfas, each of which, again, may be of two kinds according 
to the well-known division of and fhfsr^q-. Pratyakfa may 

also be divided into and i. e., belonging to the seers and 

to the non-seers or ordinary men. The first is free from error, 
because, in fact, sabda itself is based on pratyakfa of this kind — the 
pratyakfa, that is to say, of the great seers who gave us the Vedas. 
But the or perception of the ordinary man is always 

liable to error. And when we speak of perception generally, we 
mean this pratyakfa and to this it is that sabda is superior. The 
pratyakfa of the great seers is the basis of iabda itself and is obviously 
the highest pramana. The ordinary man’s pratyakfa ,pr perception 
is very defective as a pramAija ; sometimes, it cannot give any 
knowledge whatsoever except with the aid of sabda, Sabda, how- 
ever, is always independent of the other prametyas. This shows the 
superiority of iabda. 

36 [ Pathak Com. Vol, J 
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It has sometimes been suggested that what is perceived by all 

the universal puityakfa — is the standard of truth. But this is im- 
possible ; we can never discover this univeisal perception, for the 
simple reason that we can never bting together the whole of the 
perceiving world. For similar reasons, the theory that truth is the 
perception ( pratyakja ) of the greatest number, is also untenable.' 
So, this at any rate is certain that pratyakfct as a pramdija is inferior 
to iabda. 

(ii) atgfrtrf : — In the same way, anunulna also may be shown 
to be inferior to iabda. The gist of Jiva's criticism may well be in- 
dicated by suggesting a comparison with the usual criticism of 
syllogism in Western Logic. After all, ergJipT is syllogistic ; and 
as the validity of the syllogism depends on that of the major 
premise, the validity of anumdna , according to Jiva, depends on the 
truth of the vydpti (atnfir) on which it is based. But this vyclpti rela- 
tion is not always invariable and is not always true. Take for example 
the case of fire and Smoke : smoke, no doubt, is a sign of fire, and 
the existence of fire can be inferred from the existence of 
smoke ; but it is not always true : for, smoke may also rise when a 
fire is just extinguished. In that case, smoke is no indication of the 
existence of fire. 

The Vyapti or the major ptemise is only pxobable and never 
certain : It is not a necessary truth. Inference, therefore, is at best 
only a source of probable knowledge and is thus inferior to iabda 
which, it is claimed, gives certain knowledge. 

In some casesj inference may bring its aid to sabda but in no 
ease can it contradict iabda without being itself untrue. But there 
are plenty of cases where truth can be known by iabda and iabda 
alone — inference being of no avail there. All these considerations 
establish the superiority of iabda , both to pralyakja as well as to 
amm&na. 

The other pram&nas do not deserve any detailed examinatiorl. 
for, so far as they are valid, they involve one or other of the above 


I. Sarva-Baihvadiv.'ly Calcutta Sahitya-pariqai Edition, p. 6. 
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three pmmancts and are valid only to that extent. They cannot be 
regarded as independent pmmaiias at all. That they involve either 
spr^r or sfatRntr or can be easily seen. They are : — 

( iii ) grp? : — i. e. knowledge derived from the sayings of the 
gods and ryis. 

( iv ) 3W5T : — as when we know one thing A, by being told 
that it is like B. 

( v ) 3ror°n% : — e, g. } if we know that a man does not eat by 
day but is yet fat, we can thence know that he eats by night. 

( vi ) stvrrsr : — i. e. absence of an object, e.'g., a pot in the 
room, known by its non-perception. 

( vii ) : — e. g., the knowledge that hundred is in thousand, 

( viii ) grpTfr : — or tradition of which the origin is not known. 

( ix ) kr?r : — i. e. knowing the nature and number of things 
by physical efforts, such as lifting or pointing out with fingers. 

Highest truth or qranu cannot be known by any of these 
pram&tias. Animals no doubt are guided in their conduct of life by 
pralyakfci alone. But by no stretch of imagination can their know- 
ledge be regarded as knowledge of the higher realities. Among 
men, however, sahda is operative even from childhood. Even 
children derive considerable knowledge from the spoken words of 
reliable persons like their parents. Mere perception or inference 
or any of the other minor pramclnas, would not give them any im- 
portant knowledge. Higher knowledge, therefore, is possible only 
through hbda . 

( x ) : What, then, is this labia ? Certainly not any 

statement that may be put forward as free from error. But it is 
the sitsiras and as the fountain-head of all l&stras, the Vedas. Sastras 
like which follow the lead of all the Vedas are also valid 
kbda-pntmftna. But the words ascribed to Buddha cannot be valid 
iaidn-pramatja ; for, the sAstras which ascribe a divinity to him 
and might thus be understood as suggesting that his words are in- 
fallible, also say that he promulgated his teachings only to delud? 
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the demons — ( r ‘ h?r ^n#nr entire?# Jiwrrat> Wm 

" — Sarva-Saihv&dini, Cal. Edition, p. 9 ). 

The Vedas, of course, are infallible. Objections to their in- 
fallibility have been raised frequently enough, but they have been 
met. Jive does the same, without, however, contributing any 
thing new to the old stock of arguments in favour of the Vedas. 
But along with a few other writers like Vijnlnabhiksu, Jlva advances 
a modified theory of iabda-pram&ita, according to which the 
Puranas are equally valid with the Vedas. Among the Puranas, how- 
ever, some are of higher authority than the others — i. e., the 
Puranas which speak of Visnu are of a superior order. Among these, 
again, the Bhagavata is the highest. It is needless to say that all these 
condusious of Jiva are supported by a heap of quotations, mainly 
taken, however, from these Puranas themselves. If this unique 
position claimed for the Bhagavata is challenged on the ground that 
the great 5UR did not comment on it, and, therefore, 

perhaps did not consider it of sufficient value, Jiva’s answer would 
be that even Sariikara recognised the value of the Bhagavata : and 
though he did not comment on it, he wrote many hymns ( sflsr ) 
inculcating the Bhagavata ideas ( ). 

It will appear from the above that Jiva’s philosophy is mainly the 
philosophy of the Bhagavata. Of course, it is ballasted, so to say, 
by ideas gathered from elsewhere, such as the writings of Madhva, 
Ramanuja and others, ( cf. Tattva-Sartidarbha, 28 ). 

2. ONTOLOGY 

What, then, is this philosophy of the Bhagavata as Jiva 
expounds it ? 

(a ~) As tosffa or individual soul : the individual or finite soul is 
distinct from God. The absolute monism or of Samkara 

is unacceptable to Jiva Gosvamin. He seeks to establish his con 
elusions in this matter by first combating the theory of or 

HUtr ana We have not space here to reproduce his arguments 

nor need this be done, for the arguments against the strrit theory 
are mainly the same in all cases. Jiva’s position in this matter is 
indicated in Tattva-Safndarbha , 43, read with Baladeva’s commentary 
pn it, 
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In a sense, the finite {Jiva') and infinite Soul are one: just 
as an old Brahman and a young Brahman, or a black Brahman and a 
white Biahman are one as Brahman, i. e. so far as the class ( srtfrf ) 
is concerned. But they are different as individuals ( stt% ) ; and so 
are the finite and infinite souls different from each other as sur%’ or 
individuals. 

There is .in incomprehensible ( power of god which 

makes this peculiar 1 elation possible. Like heat in the sun, this 
power inheres in God and it rules and regulates whatever is other 
than God, such as Puikiti, KOla and Karma, which are different 
from God and yet aic in Ilim. The individual souls also have 
their being in Him ( “ Ftfrrsrtrav ?fvr ; hut they cannot in 

any way affect his being or limit Him. This relation is like that 
obtaining between the several senses on the one hand and the 
ytct ( or chief sense ) on the othei . 

The finite souls have the attribute of self-consciousness and are 
indivisible, unitary and unchanging. They are subtle and atomic 
( stnj ) in character, i. e. do not occupy space, yet pervade by con- 
sciousness ( ‘ — Sarvct-sMhvadinl, p. iii ) and influence 

the whole of the organisms which they may inhabit for the time 
being, just as a smelling object may remain at one point of space 
and yet spread its smell far and wide. The jiva is an ego — the 
subject of the consciousness of ‘I’ ( ajfjfsr: ). It is a luiower, a 
doer ( ssaT ) and also the enjoyer (tftrfjr)- Numerically there is 
a plurality of jivas ; and each living organism is inhabited by a 
discrete jiva ( ‘ srf&jra fasr cpsr sfte: ’ — Saiva-Samvadini, p. 105). 
Jiva Gosvamin’s idea of the soul is mainly based on Bhagavata, 
xi. 3. 38. 

( b ) The Absolute or Ivjinite Soul : — 

Along with other Vaisnava writers from Ramanuja downwards, 
Jiva Gosvann also strenuously combats the 3ft?r theory. The 

ultimate reality according to him is of course one, but it is not an 
unqualified one — it is not a reality without attributes. On the 
contrary, like Spinoza’s substance, it has an infinity of attributes of 
which the chief can be enumerated. And this substance may be 
looked at from different angles of vision — it has different aspects — 
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and may thus be differently conceived. The development of Jlva’s 
conception of the Absolute hinges upon the Bhagavata text, 
i. 2. ii., viz. — 

qT^Tcirfa- wgrfrTft ii ” 

The ultimate Reality or Absolute is one ( ) without a 
second. It is consciousness — and consciousness is its inner essence 
as well as its outer form or fqtnf. It has powers which in- 

here in it but are distinguishable from it and, therefore, qualify it. 
When we fully comprehend these powers in Him, He is called 
triTCTq;; but when these powers are not comprehended and He 
appears as a being without attributes. He is called ( Cf. Sctmt- 
saihv&dini, p. 57 ). 

And as the indwelling spirit — the regulator, the doer and the 
thinker in us all, He is called the Soul of Souls or tRWJTT. The 
tTOTTfirr is different from the individual souls though present in each 
of them and it is an aspect of the Aboslute, 1 It is an aspect of the 
Aboslute as creator of the world. 

A complete understanding of the nature of the Absolute is thus 
impossible without an understanding of the world which manifests 
Him — is his body, so to say, and as such , is an attribute of Him. 

(c) World: — 'Agreeing with other Vaisnava writers, Jiva 
regards the world as real and creation as a fact. But after all the un- 
conscious world and the conscious selves together make up the body 
) of the Absolute. ( Sarva-Samvadini, p. 133 et seq.). 

As to creation, Jiva rejects the mgrT-mr or illusion theory and 
accepts the 'T^nnEr-giT or transformation theory. Brahma, as the 
material and the efficient cause of the woild, makes the world out 
of himself : the world is nothing else. But in thus giving rise to a 
world out of himself, Brahma does not suffer any change or loss of 
essence. For, if that were the case, He would not be an ultimate 
reality at all. The world of change is Brahma and yet Brahma is 

1 This idea ia also developed in Gita, XIII, to which a reference may 
made, 
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immutable. Creation, therefore, is a great mystery I It only shows 
how inscrutable are the powers of the Absolute. Such powers exist 
even in some precious stones : how much more, then, should they 
exist in God ? 

3 YH 3 TT^rr r%?armV 
'mufagrT 5 fHTSSm% trejrt ?fet > ” 

Sarva-samvadini , p. 142. 

And hence Jiva concludes : — 

mmiff = 5 r srgr Ad? qftuitrttrrofa 
rasTftra 1 ” 

( ibid., p. 143 ). 

This mysterious and inscrutable power of Biahma is what is 
meant by the Srutis when they speak of Him as spinning the world 
round Himself like a spider weaving its own net ( Mund. i. 1. 7 ). 

But it should be understood that the different aspects of Brahma 
remain always distinguishable and do not get promiscuously mixed 
up. In the many-colouied cloth each thread or fibre has its own 
individual colour which it retains throughout and it is only the 
combined effect on the eye of the different colours of the different 
threads that gives us the perception of a many-coloured cloth. So, 
in God too, the difference between the enjoyer and the enjoyed, the 
regulator and the xegulated, the conscious and the unconscious, re- 
mains throughout : these distinctions do not disappear nor do they 
get merged into each other ; collectively, however, they constitute 
the world. 

*rat gfsfsr g fesFresr eraygsnNr ipr 

t ” — ( Sarva-Sariivadini, p. 145 ). 

The World as a sequence of cause and effect and as differentiated 
into gross and subtle and conscious and unconscious objects, is, 
after all, the great soul with so many attributes and powers. 
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“'sirr: mwhw- tErWPn-sm TUfg^T cnr 

— ^rwrcs; { ibid., p. 145 ). 

Jiva Gosvamin belongs to the school of and regards 

God and world, cause and effect, creator and created as non-different 
in essence and yet different as manifestation. — as aspects of the same 
substance ; and the entire system of relations is a great, incompre- 
hensible mystery. 

( d ) ^BtJT : - The Absolute as defined above is none other than 
Kj-sna. For this, among other things, proof is found in the famous 
BhSgavata text, i. 3. 28, utmr.” The theory of 

Avatdras and their different kinds 1 $ a subject of minute examination 
by Vaisiiava writers and Jiva is no exception to this rule. And the 
conclusion to which they are generally led — specially those who 
pin their faith on the Bhagavata — is that Kr§pa is not an avcMira 
only — He is very much more than that — Fie is Bhagavan him- 
self, i. e., the Absolute conceived as manifesting itself in all its 
glories — the Absolute conceived along with its power This 

concept of power { tjrfip ), as different from the subject having the 
power ( $r ? rfWH ), yet inseparable front Him, gives us the concept 
of ttvtt. 

But here perhaps we go beyond the limits of philosophy proper 
and enter into the domain of a well-known, mysterious faith 
which has held sway for centuries in India. 

3. THE SUMMUM BONUM (s^srw) 

Bof want of a better term, the Svtnmtm Bouum according to all 
Vedantists and, therefore, also, according to Vaisnava VedantisWi 
may be described as gr%, But this state of Mukti has been 
variously conceived and various phases are assigned to it. It may 
be possible under different relations with the Absolute ( such as 
living in the same plane of existence with him, or by his side, &c. ) 
and thus may be of different kinds, But it is an existence — 
k is life and not annihilation and it is a life with all bliss and all 
happiness. 

The means — and according ro Vaisnavas, the only means — 
for attaining this mukti, is *n%. Of bhaliB again, various forms afe 
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there. And different means may have to be adopted for the 
generation and development of this bbakti itself. Into these details, 
however, space forbids us to enter. We may briefly note here that 
the highest phase of this bbukti, according to Bengal Vaisnavism and 
therefore, according to Jiva also, is tunr-^tat or, mote briefly, sftfif. 
Strictly speaking, this prill is not what is usually implied by mikti ; 
yet, it can be described as a form of tiuikli, in so far as it implies a 
state of existence which is free ftom the trammels of worldly life. 
It is a life of eternal devotion and service to the Lord — a service 
which expects no reward but springs spontaneously fioni an overflow 
of love for the Lord. However one may describe it, this s^'rffr is 
the highest mode of spiritual existence to which the individual soul 
may aspire — it is his Sumimnn Bonum. 

Conclusion 

It will he seen from the above very brief summary that, in many 
of his ideas, Jiva Gosvamin was perhaps not very original. And it 
must be said to his credit also that he did not pretend to be so 
either. He preferred to pass only for an expounder of the ideas 
contained in books which had already become canonical, his special 
care, however, being the Bhagavitla. But inspite of all these limita- 
tions, it may be claimed on his behalf that he endeavoured to bring 
together ideas that were floating about in the writings of Vaisnavas 
like Madhva, and Ramanuja, and others, and, by an eclectic syn- 
thesis, he attempted to establish the superiority of the 
theory. 

The chief thing that strikes one in his philosophy is his theory 
of the Absolute. That the Absolute is equivalent to Krsna is not 
very new in his time. But the Absolute as, at the same time, 
Biahma, Bhagavan, and Parauulhnn, is a bold idea. Even here, no 
doubt, he had his predecessors and lie avowedly bases his theory 
on a Bhagavata text. Nevertheless, in the whole range of Vedanta 
literature, we do not find many who have elaborated this concept 
of the manifold character of the Absolute — the idea of a great 
diversity mysteriously held together in a greater Unity — with equal 
emphasis and courage and faith, 
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CONTROVERSY REGARDING THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
TANTRAS — By Chintaharan Chakra varti, m. a , Calcutta 


It has been shown in a separate paper 1 how the advocates of 
the tantras tried to trace tantricism in all its aspects in the Vedas. It 
is by this kind of affiliation to the Vedas that the antiquity, 
authority and sanctity of the tantras were sought to be established, 

But there was the other side of the picture as well. There were 
people who were loath to recognize the authority of the tantras, 
And there was a heated controversy raging almost constantly as re- 
gards the value and importance of the tantras. The general attitude 
of a good many modern scholars towards the tantras is also anything 
but favourable. 

In spite however of the fairly hoary antiquity and wide-spread 
popularity of tantra rites - in spite of all attempts on the part of the 
upholders of tantricism to prove the Vedic origin of these, some, at 
least, if not all, of these practices had drawn upon themselves the 
unfavourable criticism of a section of the people from an early date. 
This was the case not only in India, but elsewhere outside India as well 
with regard to rites similar to those of the tantras. We arc told that 
things went so far in Rome that phallic worship became an intolerable 
nuisance and had to be put down by the senate on account of the 
more than unusual immorality to which it gave rise. 

The chorus of denunciation should not however lead us away 
from the fact that' tantra worship in general, 
^Tantrioisrn £ which has nothing objectionable in it, was 

and still is highly popular all over India, 
Indeed, Brahmanic worship all through is permeated by tantricism. 
There are blja-mantras, mula-mantras, nyasas and many other 
characteristic features associated with tantricism that are found in 


X. Jntiquitjj of Tantricism — Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, pp, 114 It 
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Brahmanic worship of the present day. The popularity of tantridsm 
is clearly testified to by the fact that tantra worship has found 
place even in strictly Vedic rites. Thus in Bengal the tantric 
goddesses - the sixteen mothers - have to be worshipped even on the 
occasion of the observance of Vedic sacraments like Annaprasana, 
Upanayana, Vivaba etc. Brahmans are required to undergo a tantric 
initiation in addition to the Vedic one. His tantric itfanuintra is 
even more important to him than his Vedic gayatrl. 

Tantric counterparts of Vedic rites have also been added in 
course of time ( e. g, tantric Samdhya etc.). Many of the cults of 
the village deities of different parts of India bear distinct stamp of 
the marked influence exerted by tantricism, thus testifying to its 
popularity .’ 

Even with the exception of the tantras and the works by the ad- 
vocates of them, many a work like the Puianas etc. are found to re- 
cognise their authority — nay in some cases their superiority over 
any other sastra. 1 2 This recognition does not of course pertain to 
the objectionable portion, as is clearly indicated by the writings of 
scholars like Bhaskara Raya, who have distinguished between good 
and bad tantras. 

Besides, some aspects of the tantras ( e. g. medicinal and yoga, 
consisting of the demonstration of various feats ) the results of 
which were more apparent than those of others had an undoubted 
influence on a very large section of the people. This is reflected in 
the line “ Medical science, Astrology and tantra create one’s confi- 
dence at every step ”. 3 

Now to come to the adverse criticism of the tantras. Buddhist and 

. . Tain works refer to the practices of the tantras 

Denunciation of . , , , . . . , . . . 

Tantridsm invariably in a spirit of denunciation. They 

speak ill of these practices that are not to be 
( i ) in Buddhist and . , , , , r , . , . , , 

Jain works adopted by those who follow the right path. 


1. Of. my paper on the Cult of Baro Bhaiya of Eastern Bengal ( J. A, S. B, 
Yol. XXVI, pp. 370 ff. ) 

2, Principles of Tantras — Arthur Avalon, Vol. I., pp. 118 ff. 
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They are even dubbed as clukkata or mal-practiccs. Even in popu- 
lar works like the Ddopadesa and Nctrincunala of the polymath 
Ksemendra and Bharalahtclvatr hi i i i k A of the Jainas a ridiculous 
and most detestable picture of tantric rites is sought to be drawn. 
Gunaratnn, commenting on the Sadclarsanasamuccaya of Haribhadra 
Suti (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 300) has definitely put down the Kapalikas 
as nastikas recognising neither good nor bad. 

Though elements of at least some of the tantra rites are met 
with in the Vedic literature and though the upholders of tantricism 
made attempts to prove the Vedic origin of the tantras, it must be 
admitted that they were from a very early period regarded as un- 
Vedic even in Brahmanic works. Some of the Puranas and even 

some of the tantra works themselves are 
( ii ) in tantra works r . , . , . . 

found to have recorded in definite terms the 

un-Vedic character of the tantras as a whole or at least of some sec- 
tions of them. This is done not only directly when the tantras are 
actually condemned, but also indirectly in places where different 
forms of worship ( e. g. Vedic, Tantric etc. ) are mentioned side by 
side. The tantiic form as distinct from the Vedic form is some- 
times said to be specially efficacious in the Kali Age. Bhagavata- 
purana (XI. 3. 47-48, XI. 5.28), Brahmapurana (as quoted 
by Raghunandana in his Punifoltama-taUva ) and Varaha Parana 
definitely prescribe the worship of Visnu and Mahadeva both 
according to the Tantras and Vedas. Yogini tantra (xiii. 51) 
refers to Vedic and tantric dharma. Kulluka in his commentary 
on Manusamhita ( II. 1 ) mentions two classes of Srutis, - Vedic 
and tantric. 

The un-Vedic nature of the tantras was suspected as early as the 
time of hiivcisa-taltva-samhilct, a manuscript copy of which, written 
in transitional Gupta characters, is in the Durbar Library of Nepal. 1 
Rudrayamala (ch. xvii ) and Brahmayamala ( ch. I -II) which 
describe how Vasistha, unable to attain perfection by the per- 
formance of Vedic rites, had to take lessons from Buddha in 
tantricism, point to the inferiority of the Vedas and hence the 
un-Vedic character of tantricism. Nitya-tantra ( Chap. I) 


1, H. P. Shastri — A cat, of Palm-leaf & selected payer Mss. belonging 
to Durbar Library, Nepal — pp, 10, 137, Preface p. lxxvii. 
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admits the un-Vedic character of the Cakra worship of the tantras. 
The Sidddantatantras of the South which claim for themselves 
a Vedic origin ( Sivadvaita of Nilakauthu - S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
—University of Madras— 1930—p. 4) have been put down as un- 
Vedic in the V&ynsamhiUt as quoted by Appayadllcsitajn his Sivarha- 
maijidipika under Brahmas Mm ( II. 2. 38 ). 

Some people again, like Bhaskara-Raya ( Setubandha p. 4 ), and 
Mitra Misra, author of the Snirti compilation called Viramitrodaya, 
distinguish between Vedic and un-Vcdic tantras. The Viramitrodaya 
( Vol. I. , p. 22 ) has quoted the Vayusarhhita in support of this 
distinction. 1 

Some of the tantras are also found to have borne something of 
a sort of ill feeling against the Vedas. One initiated into tantra 
rites was advised not to observe any Vedic ceremony. Apararka 
quotes one anonymous smrti text which stares that Vedic sraddha is 
highly depreciable for one who has been initiated into tantricism.’ 

One tantra work, the Rakacai.tddmrlniataw, goes to demons- 
trate the need and superiority of the tantras over the Vedas and 
states that the Vedas being very old in age cannot lead to perfection.’ 
Other tantra works too have been clear in declaring the superiority 
of the tantras over the Vedas. The Kul&rnava ( xi. 85) and 
BrahmajMnamahalanlra point to the dignity of the tantras over 
the Vedas when they compare the former to high-born women 
and the latter to public women. 

Some of the tantra works again have unsparingly criticised 
the apparently revolting practices of tantric kulacara. The 
Sanatkumara Saihbita states that external tantra worship should 


b sTTumw i§iT4 - - Rtsm i 

#rww m- 3TT! ^T. 11 

The Api here lias been interpreted as referring to this distinction with 
regard to Vaisijava and PSncaratra tantras as well. 

2, Ynjfiavalkya-Samhita ( Anandashrama Sanskrit Series, Poona ), p. 51. 

5. H. P. Shastri — A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected Paper Mss. be- 
longing to the Durbar Library of Nepal (j ^ ^ 

5TWT), 
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not in general be performed, but it may be performed by low 
caste people as it leads ro little good. Those who follow Vedic 
injunction should perform internal worship, implying thereby, as 
is explicitly pointed out by Laksmldhara, commentator of the 
Saundaryci-laharl ( p. 107 of the Mysore ed, ), that outward rites are 
un-Vedic Laksmldhara in another place of his work definitely 
( p. 130) states that kula rites are un-Vedic. 


Some of the Puranas are also found to have been quite outspoken 
in their condemnation of the tantras. They not only try to under- 
mine their value as being un-Vedic but also assert that they lead 
astray the people who are not on their guard. 

{ isi ) in Pur an a works T , , , A „ . , T , 

Rudra says to the sage Agastya in the Varaha- 
purana ( 70. 41 ; 71. 9, 53-55 ) how the 
tantras weie compiled by him for deluding the people 1 fallen from 
the Vedic path. In another place it is stated how, at the request of 
Vispu, Siva compiled the tantras with the same object and wrongly 
showed how a good deal could be attained with the least effort 
( 70 . 35-38 )• 


The Kurmapurana ( Purvabhaga ~- XII. 255-9 ) a ^° sa Y s the 
same thing. The Tantrcidhikarininwya of Bhattoji has quoted from 
the Vasistha Purana, Linga 0 , Brahmavaivarta 0 , Skanda 0 , Parasara*, 
and Sutasamhita, similar passages which seek to demonstrate the 
unauthoiltativeness and deceptive character of the tantras. 


Some people went so far as to advise complete social ostracism 
of the followers of the tantras. Any act of social intercourse with 
them Was to be followed by expiatory rites. Apararka 2 has quoted 
an anonymous Smrti text which says that one should see the sun 
even if he happens to have a look at the Kapalikas, Saivas or 
Pasupatas, and should be pure after taking a bath if he touches them. 
According to the Kurmapurana (Uparibhaga, ch. xv), one should 
not even do the honour of speaking to Pancaiatras and Pasupatas. 


1. Aooording to the BhairavadUmara also tantra rites that appear to b# 
very easy were meant to delude the people. 

— Bhaifava-dama) a ( uttara-bhaya ), 

Yajnavalkya-S amhita ( A, S. S. ), p. 18, 
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According to the Sambapurana quoted in the Vlramitrodaya 
( Vol. I, p. 24), Tantras should be resorted to by persons fallen 
from Vedic rites and afraid of Vedic penances. 

The tantric denunciation lias been sought to be traced in early 
dharmasasira works too. A passage of Apa- 
( n dAa rmasastra s tamba is supposed by Apararka ( p. r 3 ) 10 
have reference to the unauthoritativeness ol 
Saiva rites and practices. The passage in question, however, does 
not mention the Saivas by name. What it says is that practices 
coming in conflict with those of the Vedas arc devoid of authority. 

Several verses of Manu have been interpreted as referring to 
tantra rites in an unfavourable way. Thus Apararka in his com- 
mentary on Yajitavalkya ( I. 7-p. 12-14) is of opinion that Manu 
( xii, 95-96 ), who mentions srutis beyond the pale of Vedic 
literature, implies reference to the scriptures of the Saivas etc., i. e., 
the tantras. 

It is however a fact that Manu (xi. 63 ) expressly condemns 
abhicSra which is found both in the Atbarvaveda and some of the 
tantras. He includes it in the list of Upa-patakas or minor sins. 

The revolting rites of the tantras - specially the satkarmas - do 
not seem to have ever been hailed as conducive to religious merit. It 
may be that it was owing to the advocacy of some such rites that the 
Atharvaveda had to face a strong wave of popular aversion against 
itself and had to demonstrate its merit before it could be 
accepted as genuine and pure — a Veda proper. The volume of criti- 
cism levelled against the tantra also, both in earlier and modern days, 
seems to be based on these. Severe penances have been prescribed for 
magic rites performed, with the intent of doing harm to enemies, in 
various old works like Apastamba Dharinctsntra ( I. 9, 26-27 ), 
Baudh&yana u ( II. I. 2. 16 ), Gautama Dhannasiitra (25. 7 ), 
Manusa/’nhitcl ( ix 290 ), Ycijfuivalkya saiiihita ( III. 289k And this 
represents the attitude of not a very weak and negligible section of 
the people towards these rites. 

The use of Wmc even in sacrifices was resented at a very early 
period. That such a feeling of resentment existed as early as the 
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time of Patanjali or even earlier is shown by a verse quoted by him 
which wondets how wine which was the source of all evil could 
lead one to heaven if taken on the occasion of a sacrifice. 1 

Kumarila in his Tantravartika, Sarhkara in his bhasya on the 
Brahmasutras (II. 2.45 ), Purusottama in his Bha^yaprakcik on 
Vallabbacarya’s Anubhasya ( II. 2. 42 ) and Appaya Diksita in his 
Vedanl akaJpataruparimala have all sought to prove the unauthorita- 
tiveness ot the tantras, or sections of them, at least among, the higher 
class people, on account of their un-Vedic character. 2 


The most curious thing with regard to these denunciations is 
the mutual feeling of disregard and contempt 

Mutual fault-finding , < c u r < . r 

among the different the followers of one sect bore against 

a «> ots those of another. The Vaisnavas were out- 

spoken in their attack of the views of the Saivas and the Saktas and 
vice versa. Thus the Pancaratra school of the Vaisnavas denounced 
the Saiva and Sakta rites in most definite terms. All kinds of 
heinous offences and revolting practices are found to have been 
associated with the Saktas by the followers of Caitanya in Bengal 
( I.H.Q., Vol. IV, p. 247ft'. ). Vedottama in his Panccuatrapictmanya 
not only makes an attempt to undervalue the Saivas and Saktas by 
declaring their scriptures to be un-Vedic and hence unacceptable, but 
also by declaring them to be nothing but the fabrication of an 
ordinary person named Mahesvaia. In a similar way the Vaisnava 
tantras were supposed in some quarters to be the composition of a 
cheat called Vasudeva.J 


One sub-sect would also often find fault with another. 
Among the Saktas we find the Kanlas finding fault with the 
Pasus and the Pasus and others levelling attacks against the views 


1. q£tol RfU. I 

bib q 11 

— Mahabhasya I. 1, 1. According totbe oomtnentator this refers to 
the use of wine In the Sautram&pi saorifioe. 

2, Indo-Aryan-Haces — R. Chanda, pp. 99-101. 

8, Tantra-pramUitya of YaraunacF.rya 

\ noflu mPrr wfejbl II 
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and practices of the Kaulas. Laksmidhara, commentator of the 
Samdarya-lahari of Samkara, seems to be the most pronounced m 
his vituperations against the Kaulas. He, however, was himself a 
Sakta, being a worshipper of Snvidya or a lollower of what is cal e 
Samaya-marga. In his commentary on veise 31 of the woik of 
Samkara he gives full and clear expression to all his views on this 
point. He lays bare the mal-practices and faults of all the sixty lour 
authoritative woiks of the Kaulas one after another. A very in- 
teresting illustration of this sort of mutual vilification is also afioided 
by the commentators ( belonging to different Tantra sects ) of two 
sections of the Brahmasutrcts ( II. 2. 7-8 ) which are supposed to 
record denunciation of Tantric doctrines.' 

Bhaskara Raya ( Setubandha p. 24 ) attempts to meet this atti- 
tude of mutual mud-throwing by supposing that paiticular passages 
in a tantra speaking ill of any sect, school or woik arc not to be 
taken literally but as seeking to emphasise the excellence of the 
particular work or the sect in the work of which such passages are 
met with. 2 

It may be that it was owing to this mutual fault finding that 
one did not like to or dare give out one’s religious professions in 
public. It is thus laid down that one though inwardly a Sakta 
should outwardly show himself as a Saiva and pose as a Vaisnava 
in the public. 5 

The seveial arguments that we may gather irom this chorus of 

denunciation may be pointed out here. Some 

Conclusion, 0 f t j ie re volting practices of tantras were un- 

doubtedly the most potent cause that excited a volume of criticism 
against tantras in general. Then there was apparently no clear Vedic 
authority for the theories and practices of the tantras. Nothing 
without the direct or indirect sanction of the Vedas could claim the 
respect of Vedic Aryans. The detractors put forward arguments to 


t, 0. Chakravarti — 5 ^^ rrT3Rffi%IU: ( Sanskrit Sahitya Pariqat 
Patrika - Vol. XIII, pp, 324 ff. ) 

S. VnmakeSvara Tantra with Setubandha ( A. S. S. ) p. 24, 

S. 3*3Tt sflf: 5TTtm HHtRT fsn# *?R: l 
28 [ Pathai Com. Vol,. j 
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prove their un-Vedic character.' First, they said, there was no 
direct Vedic statement in support of tantra rites and theories while 
some of them were actually at variance with those of the Vedas. 
Why is a separate initiation required for tantra rites, they ask, even 
for one who has undergone Vcdic initiation, if the tan Iras are not 
different in essence from the Vedas? In practice, too, they say, the 
tantr.ts are much in vogue among the low class people ( who were 
apparently beyond the pale of Aryandom ) and as such, a social 
stigma seems to have attached to the followers of the lawns, 
Neither arc the tantras found to have been included in the list of 
fourteen recongised branches of learning. 

It should be confessed by an unbiased critic that the denuncia- 
tions of the tantras were not wholly unmerited. People had begun 
to take part in all kinds of excesses from an early period under the 
cover of tantricism. As a matter of fact the tantra rites that have 
been tabooed for the ordinary man for the excessive difficulty in- 
volved in their performance* came to be regarded as the easiest 
means leading to salvation. The popular view with regard to these 
rites is reflected in a short stanza spoken by a Kapalika ( Saiva 
devotee ) in the Mattavilctsa ( I. 7 ) of Mahendiavarman of the 
Pallava dynasty. He is glad that Lord Pasupati has found an easy 
way to salvation, e. g,, through enjoyment resulting from the 
drinking of wine and looking at the face of the beloved lady. The 
Karpuramanjari ( I. 23-24 ) of Rajasekhara echoes the same tiling 
when, the Kaula path is praised in that it makes provision for the use 
of meat and the wine and when the Lord Pasupati is eulogised for 
his showing the path of salvation through sexual enjoyment and 
wine. In fact there had actually come a rime when, as Prof. Bendall 
has put it in the introduction to his edition of SikfA-samnccayfl , the 
tantras developed a form of religion which was brought to the 
level of very thinly veiled Kamasastra. The tantra form of worship 
had at that time actually reached such a stage of abject degeneration 

— 5 ~~ 4 — - 

1. Agamapramanya of V SmunacSrya, pp. 7, 10. 

2, The Kullrpava ( II. 122 ) goes so far as to say that it is easier to lie 
down on a bed of swords or to enter one’s head into the mouth of a 
tiger than to perform the Kaula rites of the tantras. 
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at the hands of at least a section of its followers that ‘it naturally 
invited all kinds of vituperation against it in general. 

It should, however, be remembered that one would be little 
justified in identifying the Tantias with these apparently revolting 
practices alone. They actually formed only a part of the Tantras 
and were meant only for the selected few 1 who achieved complete 
self-control and were unmoved by all temptations. It was with a 
view to dissuade ordinary people from the observance of these very 
difficult practices that the Tantra and Purana works are found to 
speak adversely and in unequivocal terms against them . 2 It is true 
that these practices have been the source of much evil owing to 
their misuse, but it is equally^ true that in spite of their seemingly 
little spiritual value they are reported to have been assiduously ob- 
served with good results and without any harm by more than one 
admittedly gteat spiritual leader. 

But whatever might have been the value of these mystic rites 
there is no denying the facts that even leaving these out of account 
there is enough in the vast Tantra Literature that has nothing objec- 
tionable in it, but much that has intrinsic value. 

The Tantras may at first sight appear to be un-Vedic, but up- 
holders of Tantricism have taken pains to prove the Vedic origin 
of particular rites and mantras as also the intimate connection be- 
tween Vedic and Tantric literature. Bhaskara Raya is of opinion 
that the Tantras are Smrtis and that they are supplementary to the 
Jnanakanda or Upanisads, as Manusmrti etc. are supplementary to 
the Karmakanda portion of the Vedas . 3 As a matter of fact, differ- 
ent people have attempted in different ways to find for the Tantras 
a place among the fourteen branches of learning. BhaskararSya in 
his V arivasyArnhasya includes it in dharma-'stlslra, Madhusudana 

1. Higher caste people according to some, were not to take part In these 
practices ( Raghunandana — Tithitattva — DurgSpnjS section under 
balidana ), 

2. BhSskararHya — Setubandha ( A. 8. S.) p. 24. 

3. Setubandha— Commentary on the Vamake&vara Tantra ( A. S. S — p.4). 
Saubhagyabhaskara — Commentary on Lalitasahasranamastotra ( H 4 
S P. p. 231 ). 
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Sarasvati also, in his Prasthftnaheda, groups the PaSupata and Vaisnava 
system under clharmaMstra. According to Saiva Nllakantha's 
Sivatdtjdav iy&nhiyan travyakhya the Tantras fall under the Purapas. 

The trend of discussions on both sides, however, seems to in* 
dicate that neither the appreciations nor the denunciations of the 
Tantras as met with in earlier works should be taken- too literally. 
Bhaskararaya, as we have already pointed out, truly says that de- 
tractions sometimes really aim at the emphatic appreciation of a 
particular sect or school. In this connection, we would do well to 
remember what Apararka ( 13th century ) says in his commentary 
on the Yajnavalkya Scuhhita ( A. S. S. — p. 19 ) criticising Tantri- 
cism in no favourable way: — “The Tantras should not be 
condemned but still they have no authority or validity in all their 
parts This appears to be a very rational and impartial estimate 
of the whole thing. 






SULTAN MAHMUD AND THE SAH 1 YA KINGS - by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, m. a., rh. d., Professor, Dacca University. 


% 

A great deal of misconception seems to prevail with regard to 
the Indian kings that opposed Sultan Mahmud in his various 
expeditions. The object of this paper is to deal with a few of them 
whose identity seems to be certain, and any error about whom can- 
not, therefore, be excused on the usual plea of uncertainty of Indian 
history. 

First, about the kings Jaipal ( Jayapfila ) and Anandapala who 
organised repeated and most strenuous resistance against the 
Ghaznavid kings. The current tendency is to regard them as rulers 
of the Paujab with capital at Bathindah' and to clearly distinguish 
them from the Sahi ( Sfihiya ) rulers of Oliind. Thus V. A. Smith, 
after referring to the extent of Jaipal’s dominions in the Panjab, re- 
marks : “Elliot mixes up the dynasty of Bathindah w ith that of the 
Sahiyas of Oliind, commonly called c of Kabul ’, and so renders the 
whole story unintelligible. 1 2 ” The same view is reflected in the re- 
cently published Cambridge History of India Vol.IIL Thus we read ; 
'The Hindu Sahiya dynasty, founded by Lulliya the Brahman at the 
end of the ninth century, with its capital at Und on the Indus existed 
on sufferance for some time after the establishment of the Turkish 
power in Ghazni, but was extinguished by Mahmud. Of the history 
of the kingdom of the Panjab, with its capital at Bhatinda, little is 
known. Its position compelled its kings Jaipal I, Anandpal, Jaipal II, 
and Bhimpal the fearless to stand forth for a time as the principal 
champions of Hinduism, and though their end was unfortunate it 
was not dishonourable. On Bhlmpal’s flight to Ajmer in X02l 
his kingdom became a province of Mahmud’s empire / 3 


1. The name is spelt, Bhatinda, Batindn, BatbiDdab, Bhathindah eto, 

2. V. A. Smith — Early History of India, 3rd Edition, p, 383, fn. 1, 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol, III, p. 506, 
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II is difficult to imagine how the error crept in, since a perusal 
of the accounts of Alberuni clearly shows that kings Jayapala and 
Anandapala who opposed Mahmud were really kings of the Sahiya 
dynasty of Ohind, commonly called ‘of Kabul.’ Alberuni gives the 
following list of the Brahmana Sahiya rulers of Kabul 1 : 

i. Kallar. 2 . Samand ( Samanta ). 3. Karnalu. 4. Blum 

(Bhlma). 5. Jaipitl ( Jayapala ). 6. ftnaudapala. 7. Tarojana- 

pala (Trilocanapala). 8. Bhimapala. 

Sir Aurel Stein has already demonstrated how this list of 
Alberuni is amply corroborated by incidental references in Raja- 
taranginx. For instance, Kamaluka Sahi and Bhima Sahi are referred 
to in connection with two kings of Kashmir, viz. Gopala Varma and 
Ksemagupta, while in Lalliya Sahi, who defied the authority of 
Samkaravarman, we can recognise, without much difficulty, the 
Kallara of Alberuni. As regards Trilocanapala, we get detailed in- 
formation in connection with the reign of Samgramaraja. All these 
kings are distinctly referred to as $ahi in Rajatarangit.u, and the 
capital of Lalliya Sahi and Bhima $ahi is expressly named as Uda- 
bhaijdapura which has been identified as Ohind on quite satisfactory 
grounds. 2 

It is not necessary to refer to other corroborative evidences, 
such as the coins of Samantadeva and Bhimadeva, and reference in 
Jami-ul-Hikayat to Kamalu, king of Hind. Enough has been said to 
establish the historical genuineness of the list of Sahiya Kings, as 
given by Alberuni, a contemporary of the last kings of the dynasty, 
and one whose long residence in India and acquaintance with 
Indian language gave him ample opportunity for ascertaining 
the truth. 

Now, Alberuni distinctly refers to Anandapala’s defeat at the 
hands of Mahmud, the capture of his son by the latter, and to the 
extinction of the dynasty in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. Hardly 

1, Sachau — Alberuni, Vol. II, pp. 13 £f. 

Stein — - 11 Zur QeEchichte der Sshis von Kabul” ( Eestgruss 8B Budolf 
Roth, pp. 198-206 j. 

Do — English Translation of BSjatarahgiiji, Vol. II, Note J. 
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any more proof is necessaiy to identify Jayapala and Anandapala who 
repeatedly fought with the Ghaznavid kings in Afghanistan, with 
the Sahiya rulers of the same names mentioned by Alberuni. Fortu- 
nately the accounts 1 of Sultan Mahmud’s expeditions also fully bear 
out this view. 

Thus the first encounter between Jayapala and Sabuktigin took 
place between “Ghaznfi and Lamglian.” We ate told that while 
Sabuktigin “advanced from Ghazna against Jaipiil,” the latter 
“marched on until he passed Lanighan and approached the 
territory of Sabuktigin.” This shows that the whole of trans-Indus 
territory, comprising the kingdom ol Ohind, belonged to Jayapala. 
That Jayapala also mled over the Panjab appears flora the lact that 
when Jayapala was made a prisoner by Sultan Mahmud, his son 
Anandapala, according to Al-Utbi, was 1 tiling over the hen itory on 
the other side of the Indus. 2 Fui tlier, in all the subiequcnt battles, 
Anandapala is represented as ruler of the Panjab. 

The slightly different versions about the successors of Ananda- 
pala which we meet with in different authorities on the expeditions 
of Sultan Mahmud, may at first cause some confusion, but it is not 
difficult to prove the substantial identity of the apparently varying 
accounts. 

A'-Utbi docs not say anything definite about the death of 
Anandapala or his successors. Fnishta mentions that Anandapala 
died shortly belbie 404 A. n. ( 1013 A. D. ) and was succeeded by 
‘Jaipal, the second’, who was defeated by Sultan Mahmud in 
that year. 3 

In course of his deseffption of the very same expedition, with 
almost identical details, Nizamuddln mentions the name of the king 
as Pur-Jaipal or Taru-Jaipal. 4 


1, These acoounls are translated by Elliot ( History of India, Vols. II and 
HI. ) The outline is mainly based on the contemporary authority of 
Al-Utbi, supplemented by later writers like Nizamuddin and Pirishtft, 

2* Elliot, II, p. 27. 

3, Brigg’s Eirishta, Vol. I, p. 54. 

4. Elliot, II, p. 451, and fn, (1), 

»9 IPathakOom. Vol] 
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According to Al-Utbi, the name of the king who opposed the 
Sultan in this expedition was Nidar-Bhim. He elsewhere refers to 
Puiu-Jaipal, and his son Bhimapala.' 

Now it is not at all difficult to reconcile these accounts. 
Firishta’s ‘Jaipal, the second’, is no doubt derived from Pur-Jaipalor 
Taru-Jaipal of Nizamuddin, he having considered only the last 
portion of the name. Al-Utbi’s Nidar-Bhim or dauntless Blum is 
apparently prince Bhimapala, son of Puru-Jaipal. As Billot held long 
ago, Bhimapala was apparently the governor left by Pur-Jaipal to de- 
fend the garrison, when the latter fled tow'ards Kashmir. 1 2 ( We may 
note a similar instance in the Filth expedition of Sultan Mahmud 
when he gained a great victory near the river of Waihind. Firishta 
refers in this connection only to the ruling king Anandapala 3 but 
according to Al-Utbi the battle was actually fought with Brahmana- 
pila, son of Anandapala, 4 5 

It is thus quite safe to infer from the statements of these 
writers, that Anandapala was succeeded by Puiu-Jaipal, or Taru- 
Jaipal, and the latter by his son Bhimapala. Now if we turn to the 
list of Alberuni we find that the successors of Anandapala were 
Tarojanapala and Bhimapala. It is obvious that Puru-Jaipal or 
Taru-Jaipal ol Nizamuddin and Al-Utbi is identical with Tarojana- 
pala of Alberuni. Fortunately, some incidental references in Al- 
Utbi’s account place this identification beyond ail dcubt. Thus Al- 
Utbi says that ( i ) Bhimapala was the son of Puru-Jaipal and (2) 
that Blnmapitla’s uncle was captured by Sultan Mahmud. Alberuni 
also says that Bhimapala was the sen of Tarojanapala and that a 
brother of Tarojanapala ( i. e. an uncle of Bhimapala ) was made a 
prisoner by the Muhammadans. Thus Tarojanapala must be 
regarded as identical with Puiu-Jaipal or Taru-Jaipal and we have 
hardly any difficulty in recognising in him the Sabi King Tiitocana- 
pa!a, who accotding to Rajaiarangini was helped by king Samgrama- 
raja of Kashmir ( 1003--1028 A, D, ). ! . 

1. Elliot, II, pp. 38 £., '17, 

2. Elliot, II. p. 4*1. 

3. Brigg’s Firishta, Vol. I, p< 46. 

4. Elliot, II, p. 33. 

5. JlBjataiaDgipi Bfc. VII, tv. 47-69, 
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Thus, on the basis of all available accounts, we may safely re- 
construct the following genealogical Table. 

1. Jayapala ( died soon after Nov. 27, tool A. d. ) 

1 

2. Anandapala (died shortly before 1013 A. D. ) 


Biahmanapala 
(piobably captuied by 
Sultan Mahmud ) 

Each of these kings was the son of his predecessor. The date 
of the death of the last two kings is given on the authoiity of Albc- 
runi, and that of Anandapala on the authoiity of 1 itishta, as stated 
before. Jayapala according to all accounts, burnt himself to death 
after his defeat and captuie in the hands of Sultan Mahmud on 
27th November, 1001 a. d. 

- As has already been stated above, Al-Utbi refers to Anandpala’s 
son Bnthmanapala. As he is nowhere mentioned as having succeed- 
ed his father, it is petmissible to hold that he was the son of Ananda- 
pala who is leferred to by Alberuni as having been captuied by the 
Muhammadans. 

It would thus appear that the rulers of the Panjab, who fought 
with Sultan Mahamud were identical with the Sahiya Kings of 
Ohind 1 whose kingdom was practically confined to the Panjab, 


3. Trilocanapala (died 1021 a. d. ) 

I 

I 

4. Bhlmapala ( d. 1026 A. D. ) 


1. The existence of the Snhi rule in the Panjab in the tenlh cenlury A. D. 
is alto proved by verse 43 of the KhajurSho inscription of Yasovarmau 
published by Btlhler m Ep. Imlica, Vol I, p. 120. The verse gives 
a Irief history of an image of Vijnu which Ynsovarmnn set up in a 
temple about the middle of tho ten’h century A.'D, The re'ovant 
portion was translated by FUliler n' folk we : *' The Loid of Phota 
obtained it from the KailSsa, and frem him Phhi the king of Kira, 
received it as a tok( n of friendship ; from him afterwaids Heramhapala 
obtained it for a force of elephants and horses, and ( Yusou man him- 
self ) received it from Devapula, the krd of horses ( ffayapoti), tho son 
of ( Heramhapala ). ( Ep. Ind. Yol. I, p. 134 ). Ttfh'er was certainly in 
error in taking SShi as a personal name of the king of Kira. The term 
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after they had lost the trans-Indus territories. Even Firishta, on 
whose authority the Bhatinda theory has grown up, says that Jaya- 
pala reigned “ over the country extending in length from Surkind 
to Lamghan, and in breadth ftom the kingdom of Kashmeer to Mul- 
tan Thus Firishta, too, knew of only one kingdom and not 
two . 1 There does not seem to be any reason to distinguish two 
dynasties, one of Ohind and another of Bhatindah, as V. Smith and 
others have done . 2 

This brings us to the question of Bhatinda being regarded as 
the capital of the line of kings referred to above. 

Al-Utbi says that shortly after his victory over Jayapala at 
Peshawar, in 1001 a . d ., Sultan Mahmud conquered Waihiijd, Later 
writers, like Nizamuddin and Firishta, write the name of the place 
as Bitunda ( or variants of it) and add that it was the residence of 
Jayapala. Fi#shta elsewhere remat ks that Jayapala resided in the 
fort of Bitunda for the convenience of taking steps to oppose the 
Muhammadans. This Bitunda and variants of this name have been 
identified with modern Bhatinda ( see fn. I. ) in the eastern Panjab, 

has always been used in ooins and inscriptions as an epithet of the 
Kushan and other foreign rulers cf the Western and North-Western 
frontier of India and it was even applied, till a rnuoh later period, to 
the Muhammadan rulers of India. I bus the Kangra JvalSmufcb! 
Prasasti of the 15ih century A. D. refers to Sahi Muhammad, meaning 
the Saiyid .Emperor of Delhi (-Ep. Ind. Vol. I, pp. 190 ff, ). 

BUhler takes S5hi as the name of KTrarSja, but if we regard it as 
an epithet it should rather be taken as qualifying Herambapala who 
overawed Kicarhjc, by a display of his forces of horses and elephants. 
Kira is undoubtedly m Kangra district and is represented by Kira- 
grlma ( vide Ep. Iud, Vol I, p. 9S). Bo whether we take Sabi as an 
epithet of KTraraja, or of Herambapala — a point full of interest far 
the history of the Sabi lungs, but which oannot be adequately dis- 
cussed here — there cannot be any doubt that the Sahi rulers exaroisod 
great power, either in Kangra itself or iu its neighbourhood. 

1. Brigg’a Firishta Vol, I, p, 15. 

2, Iswari Prasad ( Mediaeval India, pp. 2 and 65 ) mentions the Sahiya 
kingdom and than of Bathinda separately, and apparently regards 
them as distinct ones. So does Lane Poole ( Mediaeval India— PP. 17, 
22), Gowell, while editing Elphinstone's ’History of India’ held 
the sank view ( p. 313, fn, 22 ), 
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and this is the origin of the theory that Bhatinda was the capital 
of Jayapala and his successors. Elliot has shown good reasons in 
favour of rejecting the reading Baiinda and accepting the real name 
of the place as Bihand or Waihind, the modern Und or Hund or 
Ohind . 1 Elliot rightly argued that, if we take the place as Waihind 
( Und ), Mahmud’s march from Peshawar to that place can be easily 
understood, whereas, if we take the place as Bhatinda we have to 
suppose that he crossed the Indus and several other foaming streams, 
marching through a hostile and difficult countiy. It may be further 
pointed out, that Firishta elsewhere remaiks that ” Mahmud enter- 
ed Mooltan by the route of Baitundn ”. 2 Now this can be easily 
understood if Waihind is meant, but as Bhatinda is situated in 
eastern Pan jab, it is difficult to imagine that Sultan Mahmud 
should have passed to Multan through tbjt place. Then, again, if, as 
Firishta says, Bitunda was chosen as a strategic point for opposing 
the Muhammadans, Ohind would be a much more likely place than 
Bhatinda in eastern Panjab. 

Further, as I have shown above, there can no longer remain 
any doubt that Jayapala and his successor, w hose capital is supposed 
to have been at Bhatinda, were the Sahiya rulers referred to by 
Alberuni and Kalbana. The latter distinctly refers to Udabbanda- 
pura as the capital of the Sabi kings <tnd this Udabhandapura 
has been satisfactorily identified with Ohind . 3 4 It is, therefore, 
a very strong argument in favour of Elliot’s view that the place cap- 
tured by Sultan Mahmud after bis victory at Peshawar, and which 
is regarded by later writers as the capital of Jayapala, should be taken 
as Waihind or Ohind, as this would be quite in harmony with the 
evidence of Rajatararigin-I. 

The old identification of the place with Bhatinda was re-assert- 
ed by Ravertv in a long and somewhat discursive note in his 
English Tianslation oi Tabakati-Nasiri.* Raverty’s view was 

1. Elliot II, pp. 428-39. The_name of the place is written in various ways i 

Obind ( V, A. Smith ), Und (Camb. Hist, and Stein), Uh&nd (Raverty). 
Hund ( Elliot ) cf. Cunningham's Geography p, G1 for the origin of the 
different names. 

2 . Brigg’s Firishta Vol, I, p. 41, 

3. See ante. 

4. P.IS.fn.S, 
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accepted by V. A. Smith and through him, apparently, this idea has 
again gained currency, and has at last found a place in various modem 
works including tin recently published Cambridge History of 
India vol III. 1 

Unfortunately, Raverty made no serious attempt to meet the 
arguments of Elliot. One of the facts noted by him seems rather to 
favour the hypothesis of Elliot. Thus the Tarikb-i-Mirat-i-Jahan 
Numa, to which he refers, states, after describing the victory of 
Sultan Mahmud at Peshawar, that "from thence Mahmud advanced 
to the fortress of Bahindab which was the residence of Jaipal,” Now 
Bahindah must be taken as more akin to Wahindah or Ohind than 
Bhatinda. Again, the Tabakat-i-Nasiri refers to the place as YVahind, 
on the bank of the Indus, and Raverty has accepted this reading in 
the text of his Translation, In his footnote, however, he mentions 
that six copies (out of 13) give the name of the river as the Sadarah 
and be concludes, as follows : “ I think it very probable that what 
has been called Wahind or Bahind is no other than Bhatindah or 
Whatindah, which written without the points # # # or *** 
are much the same in appearance as the words in the various Mss. 
of our author’s Text. 

Thus although he accepts the reading Wahind, he proposes 
an emendation of the text to make it Bhatinda, and so far as one 
can gather, the reasons for his predilection for Bhatinda are as 
follows : 

( 1 ) In a history of the Rajahs of Jamfi, said by its author, 
a Hindu, to have been compiled from Hindu annals, Batbindah 
is said to have been Jayapala’s capital and place of residence, 
which Mahmud captured. 

( 2 ) According to Mirza Mughal Beg, who made a survey 
of the N. W. India at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
“Bhatindah, which is also called Whatindah, is the name of a 
territory with a very ancient stronghold bearing the same name, 
which was the capital of the Chahll tribe. Lakhi, son of Jundharah, 
of the Bhati tribe, having been converted to the Muhammadan 


1. Vol. Ill, P. 506, 
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faith, during an invasion by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin received 
the title of Rana Lakhi and he and his tribe were removed thither,” 

( 3 ) Raverty adds that there ate traditions to the effect 
that there weie formerly two or three considerable rivers in this now 
sandy tract of country and one of these rivers was called the Sadhura. 

Now it is obvious, that none of the above arguments does 
really carry much weight. Traditions recorded by a modern 
author or a surveyor, unsupported by old authentic texts, cannot be 
considered as serious arguments, upsetting conclusions arrived at by 
more cogent reasonings, as given above. The evidence of Raja- 
tarangini, and the fact that the name Waihind occuis in the oldest, 
and contemporary chronicle of Al-Utbi, cannot be set aside on 
grounds stated by Raverty. Thus, so far as extant evidence goes, 
we must regard Ohind as the capital of the Sahi King Jayapala and 
the so-called capital of Bhatindah would appear to be merely the 
result of a misapprehension, having no real existence in lact. 1 

The question naturally arises, what was the capital of the Sahi 
kings after they had lost the trans-Indus territories. The con- 
temporary accounst do not help us in finding it out, but a com- 
parison of the accounts which Firishta and Nizanruddin give of 
Sultan Mahmud’s expedition in 404 A. H. (1013 a. d. ) indicates 
“Nindoona, on the montains of Bulnat” to be the capital. For 
Firishta says that when the king saw he could not oppose the Sultan 
in the field he drew off his army to Kashmir, leaving troops for the 
defence of the capital which was immediately invested by Sultan 
Mahmud. That the place so invested was Ninduna ( Nindoona ) is 
expressly stated by Nizanmddln and implied by the preliminary re- 
marks of Firishta. 3 Firishta, no doubt, frequently refers to ‘jaipal 
of Lahore’, but there is nothing to indicate either that Lahore was 
his capital or even that it was an important city in the 10th 
century a. d, 


1. Cf. J. R. A. S. 1927, pp. 485 £f, Air. Nazim quotes unpublished Arab 
Texts to prove that Jayaphla's dominions did not extend beyond the 
Chenab till 999 A. D, 

I. Firishta ( Brigg’s Transi. ) Voi. I. p, 54 ; Elliot II, p. 46L 
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'1 lit. idciusiic.iiou of the iti-mlkd “ Pun:-] ij Til ’’ with theSahi 
King Trilocanapiila clears up the difficulties in connection with the 
thirteenth expedition of Mahmud ending in the battle of Rahib. 
The accounts ot this battle, as given by different authorities, have 
been summarised by lilliot. 1 But the identification of the Hindu 
King who opposed Mahmud has given use to a great deal of confu- 
sion. The king is named Puru-Jaipal and was identified with Rai 
Jaipal of Kanauj by lilliot. That Rai Jaipala of Kanauj is no other 
than the Pratih.ua king l<ajy ujnil of Kanauj admits of no doubt. 2 3 I 
do not know on what authority this king has been named Jaichand, 
and described as the king of the Rathor Rajputs in the recently pu- 
blished Cam bridge History of India Vol. III. (p. 19 ).) 

Now V. A. Smith identified Puru-Jaipala, the hero of the 
Rahib, with the Prutihara king Ttifocanapala, son of king RajyapSla 
of Kanauj. He assumed, on the authority of Nizamuddm and 
Firishta, that the Pratihara king Rajyapala oi Kanauj having submit- 
ted to Sultan Mahmud was killed by the Indian Chiefs lor his pusil- 
lanimity, and Mahmud’s expidition was undertaken solely with the 
object of punishing these chiefs. As Rajyapala was already dead, 
V. A. Smith was naturally induced to identify the opponent of 
Mahmud with Rajyapal’s son and successor Trilocanapala. In a paper 
on the Gurjara-Piatihruas 1 have discussed at length the reasons 
which in my view make this theory wholly untenable.'* Without 
repeating what lias been said there I may emphasise one fact which 
seems to be decisive on this point. According to the version accep- 
ted by V. A. Smith we have to believe that almost immediately 
after Rajyapala had been killed by the Indian chiefs, his son Trilo- 
canapala joined the muiderersoi his father against Sultan Mahmud 
who had come expressly to avenge the murderer. Besides, as I 


1, Vol. II, pp. 462 If. 

2, V. A. Smith in J. K. A. S, 1909, p, 278. 

1 have discussed this question in a paper on the Garjara-PratlbEfas 
pp, 72-73 ( Journal o£ tha Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
Vol. X, 1923 ). 

3, On p. 5t 7 of the stn.e woik, the seme king is referred to SB ‘KElyapSls 
of Kanauj, styled Jaichand by Muslim historians’. No authority is, 
however, quoted for this latter statement, ' 

i, Ibid. 
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have shown in that paper, there are reasons to believe that Rajyapala 
of Kanauj was alive at the time of the invasion of Sultan Mahmud. 

On these grounds I identified Pur-Jaipal of the Rahib with 
Rajyapala of Kanauj. But in the light of what has been said above 
regaiding the identification of Pur-Jaipal, I am inclined to regard 
the hero of the Rahib as no other than Trilocanapala, the son and 
successor of Anandapala. This view is in full accord with the state- 
ment of Niziimuddin that “ when the Sultan reached the banks of 
the Jumna, Pur-Jaipal, who had so often fled before his troops, and 
who had now come to assist Nanda ( the murderer of Rajyapala, and 
against whom the Sultan’s expedition was directed ) encamped in 
face of Sultan 

I have already drawn attention to the fact that the statement 
of Nizamuddin that “ Pur-Jaipal had often fled before the troops 
of the Sultan ”, can hardly apply to Trilocanapala, son of Rajyapala, 
as he must have succeeded his lather after the last expedition of the 
Sultan to Kanauj and shortly before the present one. On the other 
hand the Sahi King Trilocanapala had to bear the brunt of the 
Sultan’s attack on more than one occasion, and, in 404 a. h. he 
actually fled before the troops of Mahmud, leaving the capital in 
cliaige of his son. The Rajatarangin! gives a graphic account of the 
heroic fight of Sahi Trilocanapala, ending in his disastrous defeat. 1 2 3 
Both Rajatarangin! and Alberuni make it clear that the glory and 
power of the Sahi dynasty ended with Trilocanapala. It is reason- 
able to hold that after his repeated defeats, Trilocanapala had made 
a last bold stand against the powerful foe in the eastern Punjab, pro- 
bably in alliance with the Chandella King. 

Firishta refers to the incident in the following words : “Mah- 
mud arrived at the Jumna and was surprised to find that the Raja of 
Lahore, who had so often fled before his troops, was now encamped 
on the opposite bank. 5 

Firishta here actually refers to the king as Raja of Lahore, 
thereby indicating that he belonged to the line of Jayapfila and Ananda- 

1. Elliot Yol. II, p. 463. 

2. This might refer to some incidents in the expedition of 404 A. H. or to 
some other expedition ( Rgjatarahgiiji Bk, VII, n, 47-69 ), 

3. Brigg's Firishta, Vol. I, p, 63, 

30 l Pathak Com. Vol.] 
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pala to whom alone he applies this term. The qualifying clause 
“who had often fled before his troops” shows that both Firishta and 
Nizamuddln were thinking of the same person. Thus Firishta’s 
testimony corroborates the view that Puru-Jaipal who opposed Sultan 
Mahmud on the Jumna must be regarded as Sabi Trilocanapala, the 
son and successor of Anandapala. 

The date of this battle has been given as toip a. d. by Nizamud- 
dln, and xo2i a. d. by Firishta. Elliot has accepted the latter as most 
probable.' Now Alberuni says that Sahi Trilocanapala was killed in 
1021 a. d. It is, therefore, just possible that Trilocanapala died in 
the battle of the Jumna . 1 2 Alberuni implies that the Sabi rule ended 
with him, though his son was alive for five years more. As noted 
before, the same view is reflected in the Rajatarangini. Now all this 
is corroborated by Firishta’s account of the Sultan’s proceedings sub- 
sequent to the battle of the Jumna. We are told that shortly after 
this event Mahmud, “proceeding to Lahore entered that city with- 
out opposition, giving it over to be sacked by his troops. Here 
wealth and precious effects, beyond the power of calculation, fell 
into his hands. The prince of Lahore, unable to contend with so 
powerful an adversary, fled to Ajmere for protection; and Mahmud, 
having appointed one of his officers to the government, and nomi- 


1. Elliot Vol, ir, p. 462. 

2. Tho authorities differ regarding the site of this battle. According to 

Elliot’s translation of Al-Utbi’s uooount, the battle took place on the 
bark of Rahib river, but M. Roinaud observes that ‘Utbi doos not 
name the river, lut the place where the Raja had taken up his position 
was callod Rahil)’ ( Elliot Yol. II; p. 50, fn. 2 ), On tho othor hand 
both. NieSmuddm and Firishta place the scene of the battle on the 
hank of the river Jumna. This seems to be more probable. Eor Al- 
Utbi says that the ‘river was very deep and its bottom was muddy 
like tar ’. This applies to the Jumna very well, ns its waters are 
proverbially regarded as black and ate usually contrasted, in this 
respect, with the Ganges by ancient Indian writers. The name 
* SBlimli ’ is given to it for the same reason. 

On the othor hand tho river Babab mentioned by Alberuni, with 
which the Rahib is usually identified, is an insisnificant stream beyond 
the Ganges. But it is not necessary for our present purpose to enter 
Into a detailed discussion of the eubjeot, 
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nated other commanders to various districts in the territories of 
Hindustan, himself returned in the spring to Ghazny.” 

In the above passage we must substitute for Hindustan the 
territories of the Panjab, and for Lahore, the then capital of the 
Sahi rulers of the Panjab. Thus modified, the passage may be 
taken as the description of the final passing away of the Sahi king- 
dom, after the death of Tiilocanapala, into the hands of the 
Muhammadans. It need only be added that the ‘prince of Lahore’, 
in the above passage apparently refers to Bhunapala who, according 
to Alberuni, lived for five years more. 


September, 1^30. 



THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AIIMEDABAD. 
ANQUETIL DU PERRON'S STORY ABOUT IT AND 
ITS PARALLEL IN THE LEGENDARY STORY OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF VIJAYANAGAllA — 

by Shams-ul-ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamsiiedji Modi, b. a., 

I'll. D., LI., D. 


It is a recent interesting publication of Rev. Father II. Hcras, 
entitled “ Beginning of Vijayauagara History,” 
Introduction that has suggested to me the subject of this 

paper. The original capital of Gujarat was 
Patau in Auhilwad, and the tost n, now known as the city of Alnueda- 
bad, was at first known as Asawal. The modem city of Ahmedabad 
was founded by Ahmad, the grandson of Muzaffar Shah, who was 
"the son of Scliarun, a Rajpoot of the ancient Tak clan, who 
embraced the Mahomadan faith under the name of Wuze-ool-Moolkj 
and was patronized by the Emperor Feroze Toghluk.” 1 

Now, there are several versions about the foundation of Ahme- 
dabad by Ahmed I. Though all these agree in the main matter, 
viz. that it was founded by Ahmed, there are some differences as to 
what led the king to found the new city. It is the version of 
Anquetil Du Perron that is more full than those of others. The 
object of this paper is to give that version with some others, and to 
present its parallel in the case of the foundation of Vijayanagar in 
the South. 

We read the following about the foundation of the city in 
Hope’s Historical Sketch ( 1398-1.(11 ) : 2 

T, Hope’ll Version 

“ Moozutl’ur Shah was succeeded in a. n. 
i.| 1 1 by his grandson, Ahmed Shah, who in the following year 
determined to transfer the seat of Government from Unhihviira to 


l. •* Architecture at Ahmedabad, photographed by Col. Briggs, •with 
Architectural Notes by James Fetgusson ( 1866 ). With an Historical 
and Descriptive Sketoh ” by Theodore 0. Hope. 

1 Ibid. p. 26. 
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the locality on the banks of the Saburmuttee where Kurunawutee had 
been founded by the Solunlthee monarch three hundred years before. 
Modem investigation has not yet proceeded sufficiently far to enable 
it to be stated with certainty how far Kurunawuttee was contiguous 
to, or identical with Ashawul and Shreenuggur, both of which 
names occur in early records as those of a great city hereabouts ; 
but there can be no doubt that the new town of Ahmad Shah, to 
which he gave the name of Ahmedabad, and its suburbs, 
embraced them all, and that his principal edifices are on the 
deserted sites of earlier Hindu buildings, possibly the 
temples of Kuruneslnvur and the monastic retreat of Hemadlrya. 
“The suggestion of a new capital is ascribed to the king’s 
spiritual adviser, Shekh Ahmed Khuttoo Guny Buksh, and it was 
carried out under the personal supervision of 1 * four Ahmeds ’, viz., 
Ahmed Shah himself, Shekh Ahmed, Mulik Ahmed, and Kazee 
Ahmed. An old fortification or enclosure, containing a temple of the 
goddess Bhudra Kalec, was selected as a nucleus ; and one of its 
towers, called Manik Boorooj, is said to contain the foundation- 
stone. Close by arose a ntosque named after the Sultan, a palace 
which received magnificent additions in subsequent reigns, and 
other edifices, some of which still survive as public buildings and 
make the enclosure, yet called £ the Bhudder ’, now, as ever, the 
seat of Government.” 1 According to this account, Ahmed 
founded the city at the suggestion of his spiritual adviser. 

We read in the Bombay Gazetteer : In 14x1 ( March 4th) 
“Sultan Ahmad I, like his father Sultan Muham- 
Bom y a ^°^ eUeei S mac fi fond °f A 5 she a °d air of Asaval on the 
Sabarmati, chose it as his capital, and in honour 
of four Ahmads, himself, his religious teacher Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu, and two others, Kazi Ahmad and Malik Ahmad ( and ) 
named it Ahmadabad.”* According to the writer of the Gazetteer, 
“the story is that the king, by the aid of the Saint Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu, called up the prophet Elijah or Khizar, and from him got 
leave to build a city if he could find four Ahmads who lmd never 


1. Ibid, pp, 24-27. 

Bombay Gazetteer Voi, IV, Ahmedabad, P- 749, 
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missed the afternoon prayer. A search over Gujarat yielded two, the 
saint was the third and the king the fourth.” 1 According to this 
story, it was C£ thc she and tlu* air” of the place that led Ahmad I p to 
found the city there. 

Mahomed Kasim Ferishta, thus refers to the foundation of 
Ahmedabad : cc The King ( Ahmud Shah), who 
Fcrishta ■} Account had always professed himself rxtrcmely partial 
to the air and situation of the town of Ycssavul, 
situated on the banks of the Saburmutty, in the latter end of this 
year ( being 815 ), laid the foundation of a new city, which he 
caused to be called Ahnuidabad ; and the town of Ycssavul formed 
one of the mohulias or parishes in the suburbs of that city, which 
afterwards became the capital of Guzerat. The houses of Ahmadabad 
are in general built of brick and mortar and the roofs tiled. There 
are three hundred and sixty different mohulias, each mohullah 
having a wall surrounding it. The principal streets are sufficiently 
wide to admit of ten carriages abreast. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this is, on the whole, the handsomest city in Hindustan, and 
perhaps in the world.” ■' Wc thus find that according to Ferishta 
also, King Ahmed founded the city of Ahmedabad at its present 
site, because he liked the climate ol the place. 

Brigg’s rendering of Ferishta is too free and as the passage is 
rather important, I give it from the original with my translation. 

j 1 | j ci k* ) j) !! \ J ) 0 y 5 tuj 0 > 6* ] t!alw 

J L, ^ L ,4 jA) y) j 0 . ^ j h = 

y Ij ) j) tin 1 Ojf }j t^U j /“1 1*5 y yAC y 

Cm? 1 J yi 9 y yM 0? '' ^ hi h tj J 

|.I*J h uTol 1 J 0 y 0 h J 5j ^tyUfy 10 ) U' 1 

^,1 )j j « ! f\*»i u e.i cn.'pof c-did )j ) u t 


1. Iliid. p. 213, f. 5, Art'll. Suw. 1371-7', 2. 

2. Eerishin’s History of tin TtWa of the Maliomel.in Pawer in India, 
transited iiy Jolm Brings ( 1823 ), Vol. IV - , p. 14. 

3. Miswritten for ■:< 

TV 

4, Far Sabarniati, 
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( Bombay Edition, Part II ( Jald-duyam ) 4th Chapter ( Kings 
of Gujarat ), page 183, 11 . 13 ff. 


Translation : — Sultan Ahmad Shah, aftet the aiiiv.il of ‘Ittiad- 
ul-iuulk, who had le turned from his way, rendered Asfiwal, by the 
dust of the hoofs of his horse, to be the envy of the garden of 
Heaven ( i. e. he honoured it with his presence and made it very 
beautiful like the Heavenly garden ) and at the end 1 of the same 
yeari. e, 5 and 10 and 800 i. e. 815 ) 2 finding ( lit. making ) the 
air of the place to be pleasant, after taking augmy 3 and taking 
advice for an auspicious 4 5 hour, from the truthful > Shaikh Ahmed 
Kanbahu 6 7 — may his grave be hallowed ( qudissa sirru-hu ) 1 — 
laying the foundation ( talk ) of a city on the banks of the river 
Sabarmuttee 8 , named it Ahmcdabad ; and it ( the city ) having 
reached completion in a short time, became the capital of the 


1. Awakherastend, last day. 

2. The Bombay edition of Forishta give3 the year in figures as At* A 825 
which is evidently a mistake. This mistake lias even led the publisher 
to describe the event also later than its proper p’aoo in 815. 

3. Istatskareh , 

4. Istaskareh 

5. Hanayah-panah. 

6. Misprinted for Khatoo. 

7. Steingasa, p. 958. 

8. Misprinted as Sanbabri. 
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Sultans of Gujarat. And he made the town Asawal one of the 
streets of that city. The buildings of the royal personages and 
great men are made of mortar and burnt ( lit. ripe ) bricks, and 
many houses there are tiled.' At that part of the city which is ad- 
joining ( muttasil ) the Royal court, they have built three 
big arches with burnt bricks and have anointed ( andudeh ) 
them with mortar and piaster^ sarry ). They call it Tarpuliyeh. 1 2 3 4 
The Bazar is with much of space (vasaat) and broad, so that to 
carriages can pass breadthwise side by side of each other. The 
shops arc made of burnt bricks with chunnm work done over it. 
A fort and jam.tA Musjid are built. Outside the city there arc 360 
suburbs ( pureh ) and every suburb is made prosperous with a 
market, a mosque and circuit of a wall. In the matter of the 
flourishing condition and other particularities, if it be said, that in 
the whole of Hindustan, ( not only that ) but the whole world, 
tliete has been no city like Ahmedabad in greatness and beauty, 
that will be no exaggeration. 

The TazLarat-ul-Muluk, referred to by Rev. Hcras gives the 
following account : 

The Version of 

Tezkarat-ul-Muluk ... 

One day when he went out hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Muhammadabad, a dog seized a hare by the 
tail. The hare turned round and fighting with the dog, overcame 
him. Sultan Ahmad on seeing this said : — ‘The climate of this 
country seems to be conducive to bravery, seeing that a hare beats 
a dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the 
men who shall be bom here and grow and thrive in the climate 

of this region will certainly be braver and more manly For 

tills reason, in a propitious hour, he laid the foundation stone 
of the city of Muhammadabad. ” J The account is headed, 
“Reign of Sultan Ahmad Wall SJiali Bahamani in the city of 
Muhammadabad which is now known as the city of Bidar,” 

1. Sfflla, a tile. 

2. Seems to haye been miswritten for e . with three pels. GuJ. 

qfo “a street Ians or quarter” or better P. JjJ a station. When the 

reference is to arches, it may he tfT vf Ul ?- rp cJ 

3. The Indian Antiquary Vol. XXVill, p. 218. An article entitled 

" History of the Bahinanl Dynasty by J,S, King, Chap, IK Note, 
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But the author of the Tazkarat ul-Muluk attributes to Mahmu- 
dabad, a few miles away from Ahmedabad, what seems to have been 
said for Ahmedabad. The mistake seems, I think, to have arisen 
from the name Bidar, which was another or a former name of 
Mahmudabad. But the fact seems to be that the Bidar is really the 
Badar or Bhadar of Ahmedabad. 


The Bedar referred to here is Bhadar which according to the 

Tuzuk-i Jehangir is the “ citadel which in the 

Bedar referred to in Jj a ] ec t; of the country they called Bhadar It 
the above Version. J J 

is called Bhadar after the citadel of Patan or 


Anhilvada, which was otiginally dedicated to the goddess' Bhadra or 
the piopitious Kali. 2 

But Anquetil’s story, as we will see later on, goes further than 
the story of the Tazkai aut-uI-Muluk which says nothing about the 
preliminary love portion of the story of the foundation of the city 
of Ahmedabad. So, the historian referred to by Anquetil may be 
some other writer. 


Mr. Briggs, in his cities of Gujarashtra, attributes its found- 
ation to a love episode 3 4 1-Ie says: — “The 
B Gujarashtra legend tuns that this spot was the residence 
of a Bhil chieftain, with whose beautiful 
daughter, the Muslim monarch (Ahmad Shah I) became enamoured ; 
his earnest solicitations led her to become a proselyte to his pas- 
sionate vows, and subsequently to his faith, which terminated in the 
scene of their amours being converted into that proud city which 
bears the Ilero-lovcr’s name 


The place spoken of as “the area of the Three gates” by Briggs in 
his Cities of Gujarashtra- 1 seems to be the same as the Tarpulick of 
I'ereshta which, as said above by me, seems to be w pnliee ( i. e. 
three Pols ). 


1. Tuzuk-i Jahangir translated by Rogers and edited by Beveridge (1909) 
Vol. I, p. 423. 

2. Bombay Gazetteer Vol. IV, Ahmedabad, p. 275, 

3. The Cities of Gujarashtra, their Topography and History illustrated 
in the Journal of a recent Tour by H. G. Briggs ( 1849 j pp. 245-46, 

4. Ibid, p. 200, line 13. 

31 fPatkak Com. Vol. J 
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Forbes attributes the foundation of Ahmedabad to Ahmed’s 
being “extremely partial to the air and 
^ 0r MTr'aHTli t m(HU d s ‘ tu:u ’ on °f c h c town of Yessawul ( Ashawul ) 
situated on the banks of Sabbemnutce (14 12)',” 


The Mirat-i Ahrnadi simply says that Sultan Ahmad founded 
cite city “ being instigated to do so by Shaikh Ahmad Khattoo Gunj 
Baits! 1” 1 2 3 4 , We read 


) £ Ijuj )j tW r ) 


Translation : — He, at the desire ( rukhsat or permission ) of 
Shaikh Ahmed IChuttoo Gunj Buksh, the moon of philosopher and 
the sun of the truthful, ordered the commencement of the auspicious 
foundation of the great city of Ahmcdabad.’ 

Anquetil Du Perron, in his “ Discours Preliminaire ” which 
„ , forms the first volume of his Zend-Avesta gives 

Version another story of the foundation of this city. 

Fie says : * 

2 3 Ce Prince eut pour Successeur le Sultan Ahmed, son petit- 
fils, qui regna trente-un ans et plusieurs mois. Ce fut lui qui batit 
Ahmedabad, Void ce que les Historiens du Pays rapportent de 
1 origine de cette Ville. Le Sultan Ahmed, voyant un jour un de 
ses chevaux Perses tout en fueur, voulut savoir d’ou cela veneit. 
tin de ses Olficiers lui avoua qu’il fetait epris des charmes d’une 
temme Indoue, qui tous les jour se rendoit a une Pagode Goignie 
de quarante-cinq cosses de Patan ; qu’il l’allait voir, ct reveneir, en 

1. Ras Mala, Hindu Annals of the Province of Goozerat, by Alexander 
Kintoch Forbes, new edition, by Major Watson ( 1878), page 251. 

2. James Bird’s <■ History of Gujarat” ( 1865 ), page 187, 

3. Mirat-i AUmadi, Persian Text, Part 1, page 46, 1. 6 ( Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, Volume XXXIII ). 

4. Zend Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, Tome Premier. Premiere Partie., 
P, CCLXV note. 
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quatrc Pehrs ( douze hcurcs ), Le Sultan voulant s’asMjrcr de la 
veriie du fait, fit donncrun chcval a cet Officer, et monta lui-meme 
sur un autre : ils arriverent a la Pagode, ou ils trouverent la femme 
Indoue. Tandis qu’Ahmed confideroit le Pays, il appcreul un 
licvre qui se battoit contre un chien de chasse. Jugeant par-la que 
cettc terre devoir produire des gueniers, II y batit, a quarante cosse 
de Patan, une Ville qui fut appellee dc son nom, Ahmadabad 
( c’est-a-dire Ahmed a rendu ce lieu fertile , ou le lieu Jerlile d' Ahmed ), 
Cette Ville devint dans la suite la Capitale du Guzarate ; ellc a meme 
donne sou nom a la Province : die esL situeee a vingt-trois degres, 
trente-deus minutes de latitude septentrionale, ct quarante cinq 
lieues dc Surate, selon Mandeflo ( Voy. des Indes p. 13d); it 86 
cosses, selon Thcvenot ( lib. cit. p. 20 ). Une Inscription Pcrsannc 
fixe la construction du Masdjed d’Ahmadabad it Pan de PHegire 810 
( de Jesus-Christ 1407 ) & celle de la Ville, it Pan de 1 ’IIagire 812 
( de Jesus-Christ 1409 )”. 

I give below my version of AnquetiPs above passage, as given 
by me in my paper on Anquetil.' 

r< Anquetil gives the following story about the foundation of 
the city of Ahmedabad, whose king ruled over Surat. The first 
Mahomedan ruler of Gujarat was Mouzafarkhan, who had received 
the government of the country from Emperor Eirouz. On the 
death of Firouz, he became independent from the Mogul throne, 
and his successors continued so till the time of Akbar. His capital 
was at Patan. After a reign of 1 1 years he was succeeded by his grand- 
son. Ahmed. This prince, one day, saw a Persian horse all per- 
spired. On inquiry, one of his officers made the following confes- 
sion At a place about 45 hash from Patan there lived a Hindu wo- 
man with whose beauty he was enchanted. She went to a temple 
every day, and the officer had gone to see het when she attended the 
temple. He returned within 4 pc hen, i. e, 12 hours and so, the 
horse which took him there was all perspired. The king liked to 
satisfy himself about the truth pf this statement. lie went with the 
officer to the place and saw the Hindu damsel. When looking at 

1. "Anquetil Du Perron of Paris. India as seen by bim ( 1755-60 ). Jour. 
B. B. K, A, S. Vol. XXIV, pp. 338-39. Vide my “ Anquetil Du Perron 
pud Dastur Darab” pp. 26-27, 
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the town, licFsaw a hare fighting with a hunting dog. lie was 
struck with this sight and thought, that such a place must produce 
warriors. So he founded a city on the plate — about 40 kosh from 
Patau-” and named it Ahmcdabad after his own name. It then be- 
came the capital of Gujarat. Anquetii says, that a Persian inscrip- 
tion gives the date of the construction of the Masjid of the city as 
1407 a. d. ( 810 Hijri ), and the date of the construction of the city 
as 1409 (812 H. ). Anquetii gives a short account of the kings of 
Ahmcdabad up to the time of Akbar, and of the Soubadars under 
Akb.tr and his successors up to the time of Mahomed Shah. He 
also gives an account of the family and principal officers of Nizam- 
ul-Monlk. He then describes the 22 Soubas of Hindustan and gives 
a list of 6 1 emperors, beginning with Pethaia Raja of Delhi in the 
1 2th century and ending with Shah Jahan Sane in about 1761 

According to this account, it was a love-story that took Ahmed 
to the city and it was the daring feat of a hare that led him to like 
the place and to found a new city there. 

II 

This story of the foundation of Ahmedabad as given by 
Anquetii Du Perron has a parallel in the 
A mWnw* 11 legendary story of the foundation of the 
city of Vijayanagar 1 . The story as given by 
Robert Sewell, on the authority of the Portuguese chronicler 
Nuniz, runs thus:— 

"The King ( King Deorao ) going one day a hunting, as was 
often his wont, to a mountain on the other 
abaitiihe^Foundation side of the river of Nagumdym, where now is 
of Vyayanayara the city of Bistiaga — which at that time was a 
desert place in which much hunting took place, and which the king 
had reserved for his own amusement— being in it with his dogs and 
ippurtenances of the chase, a hare rose up before him, which in- 
stead of fleeing from the dogs, ran towards them and bit them all, 
so that none of them dared to go near it for the harm that it did 
them. And seeing this, the King, astonished at so feeble a thing 
biting dogs which had already caught for him a tiger and a lion, 

1. The story is quoted in his “ Beginnings of Vijayanagara History " by 
the Rev, h. Horas, S J., M. A., pp. 1-2, 
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judged it to be not really a hare but mote likely some prodigy ; and 
he at once turned back to the city of Nagumdym. And arriving at 
the tiver, he met a hermit who was walking along the bank, a man 
holy among them, to whom he told what had happened concerning 
die hare. And the hermit wondering at it, said to the King that he 
should turn back with him and show him the place where so marvel- 
lous a thing had happened ; and being there, the hermit said that the 
King ought in that place to erect houses in which he could dwell, 
and build a city, for the prodigy meant that this would be the 
strongest city in the world, and that it would never be captured by 
his enemies, and would be the chief city in the kingdom. And so 
the King did, and on that very day began work on his houses, and 
be enclosed the city round about ; and that done lie left Nagumdym 
and soon tilled the new city with people.” ( Vide Sewell’s A For- 
gotten Elliptic, p. 295-300). 

According to Father Heras, the above story about Vijayanagara 
“is also repeated with some slight difference in 
tht%mlZ 7 ar%°tLj two inscriptions, one in the Kolar district and 
another in the Nellore district.” 1 Father Fleras 
gives the stories as given in these inscriptions and then compares all 
the three stories together, naming them as Nu (Nuniz), K (Kolar) 
and Ne ( Nellore ), from the person and places associated with the 
stoiies. He then compares them and says of the two inscriptions, 
that they “seem to be a fabrication.” 2 * 4 5 and very propeily adds that 
“Account Nu, ( Nuniz ), though sometimes more wordy, is never- 
theless more sober than the other two.”* 

Then coming to the dates of the three accounts, lie says that 
Numiz’s account “seems to have been written in the fast half of the 
XVIth century”* and thinks that the other two “accounts K and 
Ne were wiilten somewhat afterwards,”* lie then concludes 


1, Ibid, p, % 

2, Ibid, p, 4. 

h Ibid, p. 8, 

4. Ibid, p, 8. 

5, Ibid, p, 8, 
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that “tile three account!, have no authority at all and are to he 
rejected by impartial history. ” 1 Father Heras then quotes 
Mr. Sewell 2 who says : “This same tale is told by many kings 
and chiefs in Southern India.” 3 

The story of the city of Ahmedabad is said to have occurred in 
the beginning of the 15th century a. c. and the 
Anquetit's story account of Nuniz about Vijayanagara seems, as 
said by rather Heras, to have been written 
in the first half of the XVIth century”. So, of the two 
schools of the Anthropologists in the matter of the growth and 
spread of beliefs, stories, symbols customs etc. — the Diffusionists 
and the Evolutionists— this story connected with the boldness and 
coinage of a hare, seems to illustrate the theory of the Diffu- 
itonisis. It is quite possible, that the story about Ahmedabad being 
older, it has passed front North to the South, from Gujarat to 
Madras. The story as given by Anquctil Du Perron is fuller and 
older than the other versions of the Ahmedabad story. These later 
vciwons have omitted the earlier parts of the love-episode. 


The river, 011 which Ahmedabad stands, is known as Sabur- 
muttee. In Ferishta’s History, as translated 
Ike Name^of Ahmeda- Briggs (y 0 l. IV, p. 14), it is also “Sabui- 

mutte But in the Bombay Edition of 
Ferishta’s History and part ( Jald duyum p. 1S3 ) I find it as 
Sanbehri Briggs, in his “ Cities of Gujarashtra.,” gives it as 

Sahermaty 1 5 or “ Saharmati { vulgare Sabarmaty ) — frequently 
confounded with Saraswati the Arethura 3 of Gujarat 6 .” 


1. Ibid, p. 8. 

3, " Sewell, A Forgotten -Empire ", p. 299-3, 

3. ’* Beginning ol Vijayanagara History”, p, 9. 

4. Tlie Cities of Gujarashtra, their Topography and History illustrated 
in the Journal of the recent tour, by H. G. Briggs ( 1859 ) p. 199. 

5. Atethura was "one of the Nereids and the nymph of the famous 
fountain of Arothusa in the island of Ortipgia near Syraoose. 

5. Ibid, page 203, 
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We thus see that in one of the lithographed editions of 
Fcrishta’s History, the name of the river is not Saburmati but it is 
something like Sanhari. Btiggs in his Cities of Gujarasbua gives 
the name as Saburmati and says that it is an otdinary foim of Sabur- 
mutti. I beg to suggest that, just as Ahmed gave the name Ahmcda- 
bad fiom his name to the city which, or a pait of which, was once 
known as Asawal, so he gave to the liver the name of Sabarmutti in 
place of its older name which was something like Saheunutti. lie 
gave it that name from the Gujarati word Sabar ( tfnsnf ) or Sambai 
( ur«U ) which is the name of a kind of elk. It is Sans. (Shambaia) 
). Another great probability may be that the tivei was called 
Sabatmutti fiom old on account of its banks being possibly a hunt 
of Sabar or elk, 



REMAINS OF A PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION IN THE 
GANGETIC VALLEY — by Professor Dr. A. Banerji-Sastui, 
m. a., d. HiiL. ( Oson. ), Professor or Sanscrit, Patna 
College, Patna. 


Mathura on the Jumna has an ancient history. “The Yadus ot 
Gujarat came from Mathura” 1 2 3 4 5 : aval the Yadus are mentioned re- 
peatedly in the Rgveda (i. 108, 8] etc. ) : Mathura occupies a promi- 
nent position in the Purftnas/ and the Epics’. Brahman, Buddhist 
and Jain traditions abound in MathmT' 1 A large number of archaic 
terracottas attest the Pre-Mauryan culture-levels at Mathura. Some 
of these ( only divine and human or semi-human types omitting all 
reference to those of animals ) have been described fairly adequately 
by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, in et Archaic Indian Terracottas” 
published in “IPEK” ( Jahrbuch Fur Prd-Historische and Ethno- 
graphische Kunst, 1928 ) pp, 64-76, Plates 1-7. A fresh horde has 
been discoveted in the bed of the river Jumna adjacent to the site tra- 
ditionally assigned to the ancient citadel of Karhsa the Asura chief.’ 
They will be referred to in the course of the present discussion 
mainly for the purpose of comparison and contrast. 

Buxar is another she of similar antiquity, but, unlike Mathura, 
was unknown to archaeologists before the present writer excavated 
the site at the instance of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, in 
1927. The finds are now located in the Patna Museum Buxar Hall, 
and a short description of some of the antiquities is given in Appen- 
dix A, In letter No. 937-4070, dated the 15th May 1929 from the 
Offg, Director General of Archaeology in India, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, Patna, 
the Government of India have decided to undertake excavations at 
Buxar on a scale proportionate to its importance. 


1. Camb. lint. Ind. Vol, I, p. 274. 

2. Pargiter, Aw. Ind. Mist. Tradition, p. 171; BrahmapurUi}a, XIV. 54. 

3. HnrivaUtka, 94, 5164. Hopkin's The Great Epic of Indict p. 395 n. 1. 

4. Zalitavtstdra, od. Leumaun, pp. 21-2 ; Kapson, *4«r. Ind. , p. 174. 

5. Mtttka, Cowell, Vol. IV, pp. 50-52, 
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i. SITE. 

“Buxar ( in the district of Shahabad, Bihar and Orissa ) is said 
to have been the home of many of the authors of the Vedic hymns 
and to have been called originally Vedagarbha , i. e. , the womb or 
origin of the Vedas. Local tradition derives the name of the town 
from a tank near the temple of Gaurisamkara which was originally 
called aghsar or effacer of sin, but in course of time came to be 
called baghsar. The story runs that a ryi or sage, called Bedsira, 
having transformed himself into a tiger to frighten the ryi 
Durvasas of whom he was jealous, was doomed by the latter to retain 
that form for ever. He was restored to his original shape by bathing 
in the holy tank of aghsar and then worshipping Gaurisamkara, and 
in commemoration of this event the spot was called Vy&ghrasara or 
Baghsar i. e. , the tiger tank. Buxar is an old Brahmanical site and 
various parts of it have ancient names such as Ramesvara, Visva- 
mitra-ka-asrama and ParaSurama ; hut it has few remains of archaeo- 
logical interest.* *” - Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers: Shahabad 
( O ’Malley and James ), p. 163, 

The above statement ( 1924) did not take into consideration 
the full significance of recent discoveries in the Indus Valley which 
have modified our notions of the so-called Brahmanical sites in 
India. Excavations have brought to light copious remains of 
archaeological interest so long hidden underground. But the 
association with Visvamitra was a landmark. It revealed glimpses 
of a pre-Aryan Asura stronghold and the youthful Rama’s exploits 
against them to safeguard Visvamitra’s sacrifices, as described in the 
Ramayaija, Balakanda, Sargas 19, 25 and 2 6. 1 

The site at Buxar is an extensive mound about a quarter of a mile 
in length, rising about 30 feet from the present level of the town, and 
52 feet from the bed of the Ganges, As the river is cutting Into the 
northern bank, portions of the mound which is situated on the 
northern bank facing the district of Ballia in the United Provinces 
actually overhang the Ganges in imposing masses; cf. Plate I. Preli- 

1. Sarga 14, 30-31 ; " Ata eve oa gantavyaih TatakSytt vanarii yatfth 1 
SvabShobalaroasritya jahnnSrii dusfcncarinim 30.’’ || 
ManmyogSdimam desam kuru uiskantafcarfi punah i 
Nahi ka^cidiraam deiSaiA liakto hySgantuniidf^aih 31. j; 

32 t Pathak Oom. Vol. ] 
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minary operations weie confined to the outlying spur opposite the 
Buxai fort standing on a high bluff and effectually commanding 
the reaches of the tivet. Reconnoitring and suiface exploration 
were carried on along the continuation of the escarpement both to 
the right and the left revealing the outer wall of the city. 
Burt owing underground from the present surface level unearthed 
the Mauryan stratum about 35" below, with contemporary brick 
structures and tenacotta including a seal inscribed in ASokan 
Brahml and in pure Magadhi reading - £adcda[n]aia ; cf. plate II.* 

Below this level, down to the bed of river, 52" from the 
present suiface, were laid bare the remains of a finely-built city of 
the chalco-lithic peiiod, and beneath this city, layer after layer of 
earlier structures, erected successively on the ruins of their pre- 
decessors. 

Of the various objects found, only a few representative types of 
terracotta are discussed in the following pages. 

BUXAR TERRA COTTA 

Indian Terracottas may be studied under two broad divisions ; 

I. Prehistoric : II. Pre-Maurya. 

Under division I may be placed the following groups : 

1, Buxar : (a) Highly developed- nos. 1-21. 

(b) Crude- nos. 1-4. Sumerian affinity. 

2. Mahenjodaro & Harappa : Crude Sumerian affinity. 

Described by Sir John Maishall in A. S. I. , A. R. , 
1923-4, pi. xxi, and 1924-25, pis. xxii, xxvii ; in 
the lllustr. pi. Lond. News, Sept, 20 and Oct. 4, 
1924, Febr. 27, 1926, and Jan. 1928. 


The JoglmiJrE inscription of Sutanuks ( of. Pisohel, Sitzungiberlohte 
Breuss. Ak. d W. 1906, S 489 ff , and J. B. 0 . R 8. , 1923, pp.273-93) is 
in pure MSgadhI of the grammarians. The inscribed glass seal of Patna 
(df. X. B. 0. R. S, , 1924, pp, 189-93), and the Buxar terracotta seal 
though not so comprehensive point to the prevalence of these 
MBgadhi oharateriatics in the Mauryan epooh. 




Buxar (a) No. G Terracotta Female figure from Buxar. 





Uiixar ( a ) So. 7 'iVrraootfa liaail of a female figure £10111 Baxar. 


Terracotta aiiinial Hignre-, 
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3. Mathura : ( a ) Highly developed- 

( b ) Crude- Sumerian affinity. 

Described by Ananda K. Coomaiaswamy in IPEK 
(Jahrbuch Fiir Prdhistorische und Ethnographische 
Kunst, 1928- ‘Archaic Indian Terracottas', pp. 64- 
7 6, Tafel 1-7. Cf. new discoveries in the attached 
plate. 

Under division II are included : 

( i ) Taxila- A. S. I. , A. R., xiv, pi. ix; 1919-20, 
pi. xi; 1920-21, pi. xvi. 

( ii ) Safikisa- Ibid., xi, p. 29 and pi. ix. 

( iii ) Bhija- Ibid. , 1911-12, pi. xxii. 

(iv) Basarh- Ibid. 1903-4, pi. xxxix; 1913-14, pis. 

xliii-xlv. 

( v) Besnagar- Ibid. 19 13-14. 

( vi ) Nagari- Ibid. , M6moire No. 4, 1920. 

(vii) Kosam - Ibid. , 1913-14, pi. Ixx, c. 

(viii) Pataliputra. , Ibid. , 1913-16, Pt. I, p. 14; 

1917-18, Pt. I, p. 27, pi. xvi. 
The finds of the excavation in 
1926-27 have not yet been made 
public, but the present writer has 
studied them in the Patna Museum. 

The Maurya and $unga ( 4th-ist centuries B. C. ) represent a 
transition from the older series in clay to the earliest stone sculp- 
tures. The deterioration was practically complete during the Kusi- 
pa, Gupta and mediaeval period. It seems now an imperative fact 
that all civilization - the total and traditional heritage, would fall 
away immediately and completely should a thoroughgoing forgetful- 
ness, an overwhelming amnesia and profound oblivion overtake 
humanity or a part of it. 

In the present paper, only human figures and figurines from 
Buxar are discussed. Bricks, potteries ( painted and otherwise ), 
faience, animals, plaques, and seals etc. , [ Plate IV ( a ), ( b ), ( c ), 
(d ) ] support the views expressed herein. The chalcolithic site at 
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Buxar is 52ft. below the present level of the mound which is situated 
on the north bank of the Ganges in 23° 34' N. and 83° 58' E. It is to 
this day, pointed out as the seat of Taraka, the female Asura chief's 
sttonghold, 1 * 3 in the immediate vicinity of Visvamitra's hermitage 
which is still known as Caritravana. 1 Both to the east’ and west 
are vatious sites of earliest Pauranic and Asura antiquity/ 

BUXAR TERRACOTTAS 

1. (a) All the examples are female — except one ( now in the 
Patna Museum ) representing a male dwarf strongly reminiscent of 
the Astatte plaque : cf. the ithyphailic dwarf type with bent knees on 
Babylonian cylindets, Conieneau, fig. 8, 24, 25. 

The finished type comprises two groups : ( x ) oval face ( ii ) 
round face. 

Characteristics : ( i ) the features are adequately represented ( ii ) 
no part of the face is separately made, ( iii ) the hair is worn in a 
variety of elaboiate arrangement, ( iv ) the eyes are oval and the 
eyelids drooping, ( v) heavy and ornamental earrings are worn (vi) 
the forehead is encircled by a wreath of flowers ( e. g., fig. 12), or 
a tiara ( e. g. , fig. 15), ( vii ) the head surmounted by head-dresses. 
The head-dresses are surprisingly varied and elaborate; the two 
principal kinds, consisting either of attached stamped rosettes ( figs. 
12, 13, 14, 16, ty, 20 }, or developed into two high smooth horns 
like volutes (figs, i, 15); these smooth horns like volutes are 
known also from Harappa. 

The face appears to have been pressed in a mould and is re* 
presented in full relief. 

The ( i ) oval face (fig. 12 ) has an Intriguing smile : the round 
(figs, 15, 20 }, a strange far-off look and a disturbing loveliness. 


1. The canal Then Nats hears her name. 

8. For legend, see Gazetteer 1924, p. 163. 

3. AhalyaathBna cf. RSmSyapa, BSlakSsjiJa, saigas 23-J5, 

4* OMhsm, Buchanan’s Shababad Journal, p. 12 ( i ) 533, 178, 






J’uKai' plate TV ( a i TerramUa tny« anl oavf li‘>ni pi dtarv fmm TJuxar. 









Biuar plate IY ( d ), 
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Madb ill a pleasant red clay, these archaic specimens represent 
the sophisticated elegance of Indian terracotta in the third or second 
millennium b. c. 

i. ( b ). The cruder types ( figs. 2, 3 ) are highly characteristic 
of the Mahenjo-Daro and Sumerian types.’ 

Characteristics : ( 1 ) the eyes are large and round, ( ii ) the 
nose is prominent, and formed by pinching the clay together 
forming a projection continuous with the forehead, ( iii ) the lips 
are thick, ( iv ) the breasts are large and separately affixed. Fig. 4 
supports a child at the breast. The earrings are "like that of the 
later prc-Mauryan figures, and of some Mesopotamian types". a The 
nose resembles ancient Chaldean and Elamite types.’ In the treat- 
ment of the nose, this type may be assigned to some part of the 
second millennium a, c. 

Culture Sequence : 

These two strata of terracotta in the Gangetic valley, preceding 
the primitive stone Yaksas of the 4th century b. c., point to the 
pre-Aryan culture-currents. As regards the respective ages of these 
currents, it is significant that " the completely modelled figure 
comes first, then figures with a moulded face, and finally the 
completely moulded relief plaque; it is the reverse of what might 
have been expected and of what actually occurs in Babylonia" . * 


1. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., IPEK, p. 65. 

2. Ibid , p. 67. 

3. Conteneau, La D&etse nut babylonionnc, 1914, pp. 53, 54, 60, 61, 
A Hid. 1 p. 51, 


APPENDIX A 


List of antiquities 1 by Dr. A. Banerp-Sastri, Professor, Pattu 
College, excavated from Buxai , and exhibited in the Buxar Hall 
Patna Museum. They have been marked as BR. in the Museum 
Catalogue. 


Serial 

No. 

Description of the object j ' 



Remarks 

i 

A fragment of biownish glazed 
pottery with decoration on the 
outside. 

S 2" 

River- 

side 

Plate XV 

2 

A crude black terracotta animal 
with three legs, (probably a 
horse). 

Jp 

9 ) 

33 

| 

3 | 

A terracotta elephant with three 
legs broken. Head is orna- 
mented with incised marks ! 
Very crude shape. 

33 

>* 


4 

[Lower portion of a terracotta 
r figurine with rectangular marks 
on it. Head broken. 


3 ) 


5 

An earthen pot of red earth, with 
a narrow neck, but wide 
mouth, broken at its rim. 

3 > 

>> 


6 

A small earthen pot of red earth 
with wide mouth, broken at its 
rim. 

» 

33 

{»' 


7 

Anointed terracotta object with 
- narrow neck with a circular 
depression at one of its ends. 

33 

Irfc 1 

33 

Cult objeot 


h Only representative types of human and animal figures are deiorlbsd 
1 b the above Het. 






Buxar plate IV ( c ). Bnxav plate V. Plate If, Inscribed Terracotta Seal 
with Brahmi Script o£ 3rd C'en. B. 0. Patna Museum. 
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Serial 

No. 

Description of the object 

Depth 

Find- 

spot 

Remarks 

8 

A black terracotta head having 
circulat incised mark at its 
flat end. 

52 " 

River- 

side 


9 

A terracotta bead having a circular 
depression at its flat end. 

33 

33 


10 

A black terracotta object with 
ribbed side. 

33 

33 


ii 

A terracotta seal of black earth : 
legend §adasa[na]sa, slightly 
broken at the side. 

32 " 

33 

Script in A&oka 
BrahmTof 3rd. 
oen. B. 0. M8- 
gadhl Prkt. 

12 

A terracotta broken object having 
two horn-like projections and 
two marks of a leaf and a 
wheel mark on one side. It is 
of a red clay. Part of a bigger 
object. 1 

| 

3) 1 

33 


13 

A terracotta round and elongat- 
ed object of peculiar shape hav- 
ing small ptojections on one of 
its faces ( probably some fruit). 

52 " 

» 


14 

An earthen object probably a 
small representation of a square 
well and water channel. 

33 

33 

Cult objeot 
Plate V. 

15 

A red terracotta head of decorat- 
ed toy ram with one horn 
broken, hole at neck and sides. 

33 

33 


1 6 

Lower portion of a terracotta 
figurine ( probably NaginI ) 
having incised circular, oblique 
and straight marks on front and 
with only one leg marked in 
two projections at the feet, to 
make it stand. 

33 

33 

Symbolical re- 
presentation 
as disting- 

uished from 
realistic exe- 
cution of the 
otter ani ■ 

male. 





V. 9 ] 
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Description of the object Depth 


17 A middle portion of a terracotta 

figurine (probably Nagini) hav- 
ing incised circular oblique and 
straight marks on front. Head 
and legs are missing. 

18 A big terracotta head of a female 

(?) figure with a crescent 
mark on its forehead. Of 
crude workmanship. 

19 Plaque of a terracotta head of a 

female figurine with marks for 
hair on her head, with elongat- 
ed ear pendants. Projection 
below neck for fixing the upper 
portion with the body. Back 
concave. Of crude workmanship. 

20 A terracotta female figurine with 

a child sucking her breast, with 
circular ear ornaments, on 
stand. Right hand and right 
portion of her stand are miss- 
ing. Of crude workmanship. 

21 A headless terracotta female 

figurine with necklace and on 

stand. Both the hands and legs 
are missing. Of crude work- 
manship, 

22 A headless terracotta female 

figurine with stand. Both the 
hands and legs are missing. Of 
crude workmanship. 

23 A torso of a female figure with 

very prominent breast. Of 
crude workmanship. 




Plato ill ( 1) ) lVn not la iojmle Ho <|s iiom Msima in yt'jolis, Mil 
2nd LVn. 13, C. Nos. 1-0, Athens Museum, 


iai’iacotta heads of figurines from Buxar, Plate III ( a ) Nos, 1-21, 





Mathura Terracotta ( b ) 
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Serial 

No. 

Description of the object 

Depth 

Find- 

spot 

Remarks 

24 

A torso of a terracotta female 
figurine with heavy necklace 
and a portion of burn ( neck 
ornament ) between her breast 
hanging from right to left. Of 
crude workmanship. 

52 " 

River- 

side 


35 

A terracotta bust of a female 
figurine with heavy ear orna- 
ment of circular design. With 
six holes on head. Of crude 

workmanship. 

33 

3 J 


26 

A crude terracotta bust of a 
female figuiine with traces of a 
child sucking her breast, with 

)> 

> 3 

1 



one ear ornament. 




27 

Broken portion of a terracotta 
animal figure having a ribbed 
ornament on the back. 

>J 



28 

A teiracotta female figure and 
having an elaborate and beauti- 
ful head dress with heavy ear- 
ring containing round pen- 
dants. Necklace with circular 
floral decoration. Both the 
hands, right leg, half of the left 
leg and the stand are missing. 

33 

j 3 * 

1 

1 

j 

For the elabo- 
rate bioornate 
type of head- 
dress, of. figs. 
18 and 16, 
1PEK, op. oit. 

29 

A terracotta bust of a female 
figuiine having a beautiful flat 
head dress decorated with 
straight line and dots on it, two 
circular ear ornaments and a 
heavy necklace. Braids of hair 
falling on either side of the 
head dress and above the ear 
ornament. Bony cheek and 

hooked nose. 

33 

3 

The ooiffure of 
hair is to be 
sharply dif- 
ferentiated 
from an uspl- 
sa, or a cra- 
nial protuber- 
anee.of.Baoh- 
hofer, Em 
Pfoiler'figur 
aus Bodh- 
gaya, J ahr. 
as. Kunst, 
vol.I, 1925. 


_$3 [ Pathak Com, Yol, J 
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Mathura Terracotta ( b ), 
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Description of the object Depth 


Remarks 


24 A tor so of a terracotta female 
figurine with heavy necklace 
and a portion of burn ( neck 
ornament ) between her breast 
hanging from light to left. Of 
crude workmanship. 

35 A terracotta bust of a female 
figurine with heavy ear orna- 
ment of circular design. With 
six holes on head. Of crude 
workmanship. 

26 A crude teuacotta bust of a 

female figuiine with traces of a 
child sucking her breast, with 
one ear ornament. 

27 Broken portion of a terracotta 

animal figure having a ribbed 
ornament on the back. 

28 A terracotta female figure and 

having an elaborate and beauti- 
ful head dress with heavy ear- 
ring containing round pen- 
dants. Necklace with circuiai 
floral decoration. Both the 
hands, right leg, half of the left 
leg and the stand are missing. 

29 A terracotta bust of a female 

figuiine having a beautiful flat 
head dress decorated with 
straight line and dots on it, two 
circular ear ornaments and a 
heavy necklace. Braids of hair 
falling on either side of the 
head dress and above the eai 
ornament. Bony cheek and 
hooked nose. 



1 


For the elabo- 
rate bioornate 
type of head- 
dross, of. figs. 
18 and 16, 
1PEK, op. oit. 


The coiffure of 
hair is to be 
sharply dif- 
ferentiated 
from an u^pf- 
sa, or a cra- 
nial protuber- 
anoe.of.Baeh- 
hofer, Ein 
Pfeilerdgur 
aus Bodh- 
j gay a, Jahr. 

I as. Kunst, 

| vol.I, 1925. 
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Serial 

No. 


Description of the object Depth 


Find- 

spot 


Remarks 


30 

1 

A terracotta bust of a female 
figurine having a simple head 
dress and a round necklace and 
right hand up to elbows miss- 
ing. Bony cheek, pointed 

nose and thick lips. 

52" 

Ri\ er- 
side 


31 

A terracotta head of female 
figurine with traces of a head 
dress. Hair of head arranged 
on either side of the ear, deco- 
rated with ornaments. Peculiar 
ornaments hanging behind her 
ears. Long neck. 


33 

Of. Jastrow, 
BlMermapp®,., 
figs. 65, 66. 

32 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine, with head dress, 
broken, highly finished, with 
heavy necklace. The circular 
ear ornament of the right car 
prominent. Made of red earth. 
Bony cheek, prominent nose, 
broad forehead with high neck. 

33 

! 

33 


33 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine with an elaborate head 
dress and floral ear ornament, 
with red wash. 

3 3 

33 


34 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine with peculiar coiffure 
on both sides of her cars. 
Wears necklace with star 
marks and ear ornament. Head 
dress missing. Bony cheek, 
prominent nose, receding fore- 
head, long neck. 

9) 

l 

39 

1 

Of.no. 28. 

35 

A terracotta bust of a female ! 
figurine. Peculiar head dress 
of engraved pattern; with leaf- 

„ i 

i 

33 f 
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Serial 

No. 

Description of the object 

Depth 

Find- 

spot 

Remarks 


f 

designed ear ornament. Heavy 
necklace and circular ear pen- 
dants. Lower portion of tire 
body with both the hands are 
missing. Bony cheeks, promi- 
nent nose, high neck. 




36 

A teracotta head of a female 
figurine having an elaborate and 
decorated head dress with hair 
raised in a broad band on the 
head and hanging on either side 
of the ear. Traces of ear orna- 
ments and heavy ear pendants. 
Prominent cheek bones, nose 
and long neck. - 

52 " 

River- 

side 

Plate III. 

37 

! 

A terracotta head of a female 
figure having an elaborate and 
differently arranged head dress. 
With heavy circular ear orna- 
ments. Prominent cheek bones, 
nose, long neck and receding 
forehead. 

)3 

3 3 

Of. Sohafer- 
Andrae, Die 
Kunst dea al- 
ien Orients, 
fig. 546. 

38 

A red and black coloured terra- 
cotta head of a female figurine 
with hair arranged in broad 
band over the head. Broad 

band of the head dress probab- 
ly missing. Peculiar ear orna- 
ment. Prominent bony cheek, 
broad forehead, heavy eye lids, 
pointed nose. 

5 j 

3J 

I 


39 

A terracotta bust of a female figur- 
ine having a beautiful ribbed 
cap with head dress over her 
head; with two circular ear 
ornaments and a necklace at 
her neck. Two hands, lower 

> j 

33 

Cf. the usnlsa 
of the figs- in 
the IndrafjSla- 
GuhS, Bhar- 
hut; same, 
north gate, 
Safiohl. East- 
ern Art, vol. 
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Description of the object Depth 


Remarks 


portion of the body from her 
bieast is missing. Featmes 
slightly different fiom the i 
above figurines. Long neck is i 
the only point common. 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine having peculiar 
coiffure and head dress with 
floral decoration. Features in 
common with other female 
figurines in nos. 38-39. 

A terracotta head of a female 
figure having a circular head 
dress half of which is broken; 
with hair marks on the fore- 
head. Modelling of the eyes, 
cheek, nose and lips aie very 
realistic and beautiful. 

A tenacotta bust of a female 
figure having a pointed head 
dress with hair flowing to hei 
shoulders. Lower portion from 
her breast is missing. Pecu- 
liarity of the features bony 
cheeks, heavy eye lids, promi- 
nent nose and long neck. 

A terracotta head of a female 
figure having a projected head 
diess with a leaf mark decora- 
tion on it. Features of the 
face — bony cheeks, heavy eye 
lid, long neck. 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine having nicely tied head 
dress with a leaf decoration on 
it. Features of face as in the 
previous figurine. 


I, No. T. July 
1928 , 
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Serial 

No. 

Description of the object 

Depth 

Find- 

spot 

Remarks 

45 

A terracotta head of a female 
figute having a nicely at ranged 
head dress and a heavy neck- 
lace at her neck. Peculiarity of 
features in agreement with 
female figurines. 

52" 

River- 

side 

1 

i 


4 6 

A broken portion of a terracotta 
torso showing ornament of 
neck and ear. 

yy 

1 

1 

! 

' » 

\ 


47 

A fragment of terracotta head j 
dress with a decorated wreath 
on it. 

yy 

yy 


48 

A broken portion of a terracotta 
plaque with a female figure on 
relief. Probably connectioned 
with some cult purpose.* 

yy 

yy 



* The rest of the list is omitted as dealing with Mauryau and post- Maur- 
yan finds. 




NOTE ON TOE MATHURA INSCRIPTION OP SAMVAT 299 
By Sten Konow, Ethnographic Museum, Oslo ( Norway ), 


Most of the dated Brahml inscriptions from Mathura are referable 
to the Kaniska era, and their chronology is bound up with the ques- 
tion about the starting-point of that reckoning. I am not going to 
reopen the discussion of that problem. I have nothing to add to the 
remarks in the introduction to my edition of the Indian Khai osthl 
inscriptions in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I. 

There are, however, two Mathura records which cannot be 
classed with the rest, viz. Nos. 59 and 78 of Professor Ltiders’ List of 
Brahml Inscriptions.' The former is dated in the yeat 72 or 42, 
during the reign of the Mahaksatrapa Sodasa, the latter in the year 
299, during the reign of an unnamed Maharaja Rajatiraja. 

The palaeography of Sodasa record shows that it is older than 
Kaniska, and its date is usually, and no doubt rightly, referred to the 
Vikrama era. The only difficulty with regard to the date is the 
reading of the decimal symbol. 

Professor Ltiders 1 2 has maintained that it must be read as 70, 
because the same symbol is used in an inscription belonging to the 
time of Vasudeva, who cannot possibly have been on the throne in 
the forties of the Kaniska era. 

Professor Rapson 3 , on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
symbol, which Professor Ltiders has aptly described as a St. Andrews’ 
Cross, stands for 40. 

The usual Brahnri symbol for 40 resembles a Brahml pta, and 
the symbol for 70 a Brahml pa, and there cannot be any doubt that 
the St. Andrews’ Cross is a cursive form of one of these two signs. 
Professor Rapson thinks that there can only be the question of the 
former, because a similar ( but not identical ) cursive symbol for 40 

1 Caloutta 1912, Appendix to Epigraphia Indioa Yol. X. 

2 Bp. Ind, IX, pp. 243ff. 

3 Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Laninan, Cambridge. 

Mass., 1929, pp. 49ff. 
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is known from the coins of the Western Ksatrapas, and because he 
“can hardly believe that it can possibly be a cursive form of 70, 
when it lacks all the traces of the stem bending to the left with its 
horizontal stroke on the right which arc the distinguishing features of 
the ... pa, or of the loop at the base which has taken their place in 
its numismatic representative. ” 

It seems to me that such a development is very well possible. A 
cursive writing of the bend to the left and the horizontal to the right 
would naturally result in the lower half of a St. Andrews’ Cross, 
and the numismatic variety seems to be derived from such a form. 
In my opinion the Vasudeva inscription mentioned and published by 
Professor Luders is conclusive. The decimal symbol of that record 
is damaged, and somebody “ has tried to restore the missing portion 
by adding in pencil a hook turning upwards ” in the rubbing which 
is now our only source. But the greater part of the symbol is per- 
fectly clear and is a distinct St. Andrews’ Cross. The upper angle 
does not in any way remind us of the head of the pla symbol, while 
the head of the ensuing symbol, which stands for 4, is similar to 
Brahmi pa. Even if Professor Rapson were right in assuming that 
the restorer who added the pencil strokes ec felt justified by traces 
visible on the stone but not reproduced in the rubbing ”, we should 
not be able to account for the shape of the upper portion of the 
symbol. 

I, therefore, think that we must accept Professor Ltiders’ reading 
of the St. Andrews’ Cross as 70, and take the Sodasa inscription to 
be dated in the year 72, which, when referred to the Vikrama era, 
would correspond to 15 A. D. 

The inscription of Samvat 299 was first edited by Biihler r , who 
held that it must be referred to the reign of one of the Kusana rulers 
of the Kaniska group. r< The type of the characters ”, he says, 

“ fully agrees with that of the numerous native inscriptions of the 
time of the Kushana rule over Mathura ; and it preserves in the 
broad-backed fa with the slanting central stroke, and in the tripartite 
subscript ya, two features which during this period occur only occa- 
sionally for the later fa with the horizontal cross-bar ancl the tripartite 

1 Academy Vol. 49, 2nd May 1896, p. 367 : JRAS. 1896, pp. 578tf. Wiener 
Zeitschrift flir die Kunde de* Morgenlandes X, pp. 171fi. 
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ya. These characteristics, as well as the general appearance of the 
letters, preclude also the ( otherwise possible ) assumption that the 
inscription might belong to the time of a later Kushana King, who 
ruled after Vasudeva and before the conquest of Mathura by the 
Guptas about 400 A. D.” 

Btihler then proposed to explain the dates of the Kaniska era as 
abbreviated, 74 e. g. standing for 274, and refer them and the date 
299 to the same era as the Sodasa inscription and the older series of 
Kharosthi inscriptions, with initial point in the first half of the first 
century B. C. 

Professor R. D. Banerji 1 does not accept Biihler’s dating, because 
the characters of the inscription are, in his opinion, distinctly archaic. 
He lays special stress on the archaic features mentioned by Buhler, 
■and draws up a useful list, from which we can see that in the inscrip- 
tions of the Kaniska group the tripartite subscript ya is not, with the 
insignificant exception of two Sarnath records, used as the only form, 
the tripartite ya being always found side by side with it. “But in 
the inscription of the year 299, in all cases of subscript ya, the ya is 
fully expressed, i. e., it is tripartite.” In the same way the archaic 
iff is used throughout, while in the Kusana records it only occurs 
sporadically, but as such down to comparatively late times, e. g., in 
the record of the year 90. 

His conclusion is that “ it is certain that the date 299 must be 
referred to an era, the initial point of which lies in the third or 
fourth centuries before the Christian era. Only two such eras are 
known to have been in actual use in India. The first is the Maury a 
■era which probably was counted from the coronation of Candragupta 

in or about B. C. 321 The other era is founded by Seleukos 

Nikator in B. C. 3x2 If referred to the Maurya era, the year 299 

is equivalent to 321 - 299 = 22 B. C., and if referred to the Seleu- 
kidan era it-becomes equal to 3 12 - 299 = 13 B. C. ” 

- Now it is a well-known fact that we do not possess the slightest 
scrap .of reliable evidence to the effect that there ever existed a 
Maurya era or that the Seleukidan reckoning has, in any period 


1 Indian Antiquary XXXVII, 1908, pp. 33ff, 
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whatever, been used in India \ It is of course not impossible that 
sotne foreign or national secular era may have been used in India 
before the advent of the Indo-Scythians, but if such should have been 
the case, no trace has so far been found. It is only in the old 
Kharostln inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian period that we, for the 
first time, are faced with a secular era in India, and every theory 
which operates with secular eras is based not on facts, but on 
conjecture. 

If, however, Professor Banerji is right in his opinion that the type 
of the characters used in the Mathtira inscription of the year 299 
makes it impossible to refer it to the time of the Kusana rulers of the 
Kattiska gboup, we should have to admit that here we have a certain 
piece Of evidence showing the existence of an older secular era. It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine his arguments. 

It will be seen from what has been said above that filthier, 
whose intimate knowledge of Indian Paleography nobody would be 
prepared to question, had no objection to referring our inscription 
to the time of Vilsudeva. And it seeitts to me that the general type 
of the characters agrees well with such a dating. If we compare, 
e. g., the Mathura inscription of the year 80 1 2 without going into 
details, we are at once struck by the great similarity. But we cannot 
rest content at this first impression. 

Before proceeding further it may be useful to quote sonle of 
Bilhler’s remarks about the Brahml of the Kusana period, i. e., after 
the accession of Kaniska, from his Indian Palaeography § 19 : 

“ In spite of great variations in the single letters, which Occa- 
sionally exhibit the more modern forms in the older inscriptions and 
the earlier forms of the Northern Ksatrapa type in the later docu- 
ments, the alphabet possesses a very characteristic appearance, and 
nobody who once has seen the squat and broad letters of the Kusana 
period will ever make a mistake by assigning them to other times. 

As regards the details, the following innovations deserve special 
mention : ... (2) The bar denoting the length of A is attached low 

1 The only instance Whioh might be quoted is the well-known Plato coin. 
Aoootdiogto Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, New Series 11,1875, 
p. 2, however, this pieoe was found ‘ somewhero in Central Asia,’ and 
we have no right to assume that Plato ruled in India, 

£ Ep. Ind, I, 392 and Plate No, 24, 

34 [ Pathak Com. Vol, ] 
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down ; ... ( 6 ) The Ihci ...is mostly triangular below ; ... (9) The 
lower end of da ... is drawn further to the right, and the bulge on 
the right becomes larger ; ...(i 1) The horizontal stroke of na is curved 
... or looped ... ; ...(13) The va is occasionally rounded on the left,,, 
the Visarga first appears in these inscriptions ... ” 

An examination of the plate published by Professor Banerji, 1 . c, 
p. 66 , shows that the details mentioned above are found in our 
inscription. 

Old forms are found in the first four lines of the record ; cf. the 
initial na and especially the ya and the s a. Professor Banerji is, 
however, if his plate is reliable, mistaken when he says that the sub' 
script ya is always tripartite, for in mahavimsya, 1. 2, we have the 
later tripartite form. If we compare the Sodasa epigraph of the year 
72, we find further indications of a later age : both ya and ia are 
more advanced ; ha has the bent bar which is, it is true, already 
occasionally found in Ksatrapa records, but not in the Sodasa inscrip- 
tion ; ja has the rectilinear instead of the curved shape, which we 
find in the older epigraph, and the same is the case with inn. 

With regard to the remaining details we may note the long if, 
with the bar attached low down, in drahaivancim 1. 1, tirdhalo 1. 2, 
[a]rahatilyatane 1 . 4 • the triangular base of hha in Okh&rihaye and 
Okbilrye 1 . 3 ; the typical Kusana da in divase 1 . 2, Sivadlnasya 1 . 4, 
devcthulam 1. 5 ; the curved bottom-stroke of na in Hdhatm arabdtimam 
1 . 1, Ujhanihaye 1 . 3, SivacUnasya and ar abate) yatane 1 . 4 ; the rounded 
va in svarvaccharasvate 1. 1, sva(vihabhagini ) 1. 3, Sivadinasya 1. 4 and 
devahilam 1. J, side by side with the angular va in svarvaiidhana ara- 
h&tvanam 1. i, divase and mahdvirasya 1. 2, ( sva)vikabhaglni 1. 3) an ^ 
the visarga in eleh, i, e., etciih 1 . 4, though Professor Banerji takes the 
two dots after te as a stop, because two short strokes are used to 
mark a stop after the symbols of the date. 

Attention may also be drawn to the extreme inconsistency and 
inaccuracy in forms such as iulhana for sidbana, svate for sate 1. i, 
svcivikcl for iavikd 1. 3 ; svarva for satva, cirahatvaimmios arabanliinam, 
svarvacchara for sarhvaccbara and svate for iate 1, 1, svtlvikd for idviku 
l, 3 viia for dhita 1 . 3 ; Hdhctiia arahalvanam for siddhanam arahanlA- 
nam and mahar&jasya rajatirdjasya for mahardjasya rajatirajasya 1. 1, 
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Hrahdto mhdvirdsya for arahato ntahavirasyci 1 . 2, bbagtnL. for bhagini .. 
1 . 3, Sirihasya Sivadinasya for Sirikasya Sivadinasya and amh&tnatyaUne 
sthdpu[&] for ar ahan lily citaiie slhdpitd 1 . 4 ; to the form svarvaccbara i. c. 
sathvacchara, which also occurs in the Sarnath inscription of Asva- 
ghosa of the year 41 ' and in the Pabhosa epigraph of the year 10 of 
Udaka*, instead of the usual scivalsam, and, finally, to the curious 
shape of* the symbol for 9. 

On the whole it seems to me that there cannot be any doubt that 
Biihler was right in his estimate of the period to which our record 
belongs, and Professor Banerji has not, in my opinion, been able to 
prove his different theory. 

In such circumstances the question about the era remains open. 
We cannot any more accept Btihler’s view that the same era is used 
in the old Kharosthi inscriptions, the Sodasa record and the epigraphs 
of the Kaniska period. The Amohini tablet cannot, e. g., be referred 
to the same era as the Patika copper-plate, and the theory of omitted 
hundreds is not likely to be revived. 

On the other hand no serious objection can be raised against 
referring the date of our inscription to the era which is used in the 
old Kbarosthl inscriptions of the Sakas and early Kusanas. Whether 
we have to do with a Saka reckoning or with a Parthian era, it is 
certain that it was used by Saka rulers in India, and we know from 
the inscriptions on the Mathura capital and from the Sodasa records 
that Sakas held sway in Mathura at an early date. The use of the 
old reckoning long after the introduction of the Kaniska era has, as 
I hope to have shown in my edition of the Indian Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions, its parallels in the North-west, where palieographical consi- 
derations make it impossible to refer the dates of the Loriyan Tangai, 
the Jamalgarhi, the Hashtnagar and the Skarah Dheri inscriptions to 
eras such as the Seleukidan or the hypothetical Maurya reckoning. 

I, therefore, think that we must accept Buhler’s theory in so far 
as he assumes the same era in our record and e. g. in the Patika 
plate of the reign of Kirig Moga, dated in Sarii. 78, which would 
then be 212 years older. 
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I shall not here tiy 10 add to my discussion of the epoch o£ 
this era,, in the edition of the Indian Kharosthl inscriptions, which has 
not, in my opinion, been invalidated by Professor Rapson’s adverse 
criticism. 1 I, shall only add that, according to the chronology 
adopted as, a working hypothesis in my edition, our record would 
belong to A. D. 45, corresponding to the year 88 of the Kaniska 
era, and the Maharaja Rajatiraja would be Vasudeva, the Kusana 
Emperor. 




1 JRAS.1930, pp. i86fF. 


AIaOKAN NOTES — by Prof. D. R, BhandarIcar, m. a., ph. d., 
p. a. s. B. 


1. Dhaihmacarana in RE. IV. 

This word has been translated by scholars as ‘the practice or 
fulfilment of Dhaihma.’ This meaning however does not suit the 
different passages of the Edict in which it occurs. The first passage 
in which the word is met with is translated by Hultzsch thus : “But 
now, in consequence of the practice of morality ( Dhammacarana ) 
on the patt of king Devanampriya Priyadarsin, the sound of drum 
has become the sound of morality, showing the representations of 
aerial chariots, representations of elephants, masses of fire, and other 
divine* figures.” The second passage has been thus rendered : “In 

this and many other ways is the practice of morality promoted 

... .” The third passage has been thus translated “And the practice 
of morality ( Dlmhmacaraiict ) is not ( possible ) for ( a. person ) 
devoid of'good conduct ( slla ).” Now, it will be seen that in the 
first passage Dhctilimctcai aija has been taken to refer to the practice 
of Dhamma by Asoka for his own moral good. In the second 
Dhapmuuaraija refers to the practice of Dhamma by the people 
themselves for their own good. The third passage is meaningless,, 
because it means that we must have slla or virtuous conduct first 
and then we can practise Dhamma or. morality, as if 'virtuous 
conduct’ is not the same thing as ‘morality’. It is thus clear* 
tint the word does not bear one and the same sense in the three pas- 
sages according to Hultzsch. 

All inconsistency and vagueness will be removed if we trans- 
late Dhcithmacaravci, not by ‘the practice or fulfilment of Dbarhma* 
but by ‘the spread or dissemination of Dhamma’. In that case t'he 
first passage 'will mean that Asoka has utilised representations, of 
aerial chariots, elephants etc. as a means to his missionary object, 
namely, the promotion of Dhamma among the people. The second 
passage a|so comes thereby to mean the same thing. The third 
al 50 _ajttains : to. full .significance,, because .what js intended- ta Be im- 
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pressed on our mind is that Dhammaianuja 01 dissemination of 
Dhariima among the people is not possible for any man who is him- 
self devoid of slla or viituous conduct. If the successors of Asoka 
want to carry forwaid his policy of piomoting Dhariima among 
mankind, they cannot do it unless they exhibit and develop slla 
among themselves. In this way alone Dhathmacctraija can be 
biought to have one and the same sense in the three passages. 

2. Bhatamayesu of RE. V". ( Kalsi ). 

This expression lias been translated by Hultzsch as ‘servants 
and masters’ and explained as follows : “the in between bhata ( Sans- 
krit bhfla and aya ( Sanskrit dry a ) is euphonic” ( C. I. I., Vol. I, 
p. io, n. 4 ). Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji renders it by ‘the 
soldiers and their chiefs’. Evidently he takes bhata as a Sanskrit woul 
meaning ‘soldiers’. Yet in the foot-note he takes it as equivalent to 
bhrta f =setvant ), when he says that “Bhatantaye$u=bh]ta-m 
(euphonic)— dryefu” ( Aioka, p. 141, n. 1 ). What is still moie 
strange is that in the same bieath in that foot-note he adds “bhata 
( = a soldier ) is not the same word as bha{aha ( = a seivant ) in 
the expression cidsabhafakasi ” etc. , contradicting what immediately 
precedes it. 

It is true that the second letter in this expression is f ill no less 
than four recensions, but it is worthy of note that Girnar has t, the 
exptession in that copy being bhatamayesu. Now if bhata is heie 
equal to the Sanskrit word bhata ( = soldier ), how can it become 
bhata in any recension at all ? But, as a matter of fact, we have 
seen that Girnar has bhata, so that the only conclusion possible is 
that bhata of Girnar and bhata of other recensions must stand for 
bhfta ( = a servant ), just as the word kata of Girnar and kata of 
other copies occurring about the beginning of the same Edict has 
been taken by all scholars and even by Prof. Mookerji as equivalent 
to Jtfta. 

Nor is the procedure of taking mayesu as “inf euphomc)-drpy« ” 
in any way justifiable. If there had been originally an r in mayesu, 
it would surely have been preserved in the Shahbazgarhi and Man* 
sera versions, and mayesu should itself have been written as nt-ahyesn 
in the KalsI, Dhauli and Jaugacja copies. When none of these changes 
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is noticeable, it would be setting the laws of philology at reck- 
less naught for any scholar to suppose that an r pieceded the y in 
mayesu in the original. The only icasonable course in the circum- 
stances is to take hhatamaycsu as equivalent to bhi Utinayeui, take it 
as an adjective of batkbhanihhesu ( Buihniatiefu ) which immediately 
follows it, and render it by “ (among the Brahmanas and Grhapatis) 
who are hirelings ”, This interpretation seems to be confirmed by 
the reading bhatlmaycsu which is furnished by the Dhauli recension 
and which can only mean ' hired labourers, hirelings ! The word 
bhati of this phrase also shows that we have here nothing to do with 
bha{a in the sense of c soldiers 

It may be now asked : what is meant by “Brahmanas and Grha- 
patis who are hirelings ? The only reply to this question is that there 
wete some men of these classes who had been reduced to this de- 
graded condition. Thus Rhys Davids says: “ Brahmans are also 
frequently mentioned as engaged in agriculture, and as hiring them- 
selves out as cowherds and even goatherds ” ( Buddhist India, p. 57). 
As regards the Grhapatis, Pick has* the following : “We read of one 

such gahapati who deals in vegetaoles of one another 

gahapati who maintains himself and his mother with difficulty 

by working as a hired labourer ( The Social Organisation 

in North-East India in Buddha’s Time ( trans ) pp. 255-6 ), It is with 
such Brahmanas and Gphapatis that Asoka’s Dharmamahamatras must 
have been concerned as they were proper objects of commiseration 
and fit subjects of public charity. 

3. NAS AMT A IN RE. IV. 

There is one very knotty passage in this Edict which runs 
thus '—N&tikd-va-kcmi nijhapavisamti jivitdye-tdnarh n&saMath-vd nijha- 
payitaved&naih-d&hamti pdlatikam upavdsam-vO, lacblmhti. There are 
three difficult words or phrases in this passage. The first consists of 
the letters ndtihavahiini which were divided by Senart into the words 
na + atika + avakani ( —avvakani—alpakdni') and by Bidder into 
ndtikd va kdni ( =jndtikd tva kdni[ cit j ). Bidder's treatment of the 
letters is better and has now been accepted. The second difficult 
word is mjhapayisariiti. Prof. Liiders has drawn our attention to the 
word occurring in one verse in the Ayoghara-Jataka ( Jat., Vol. 
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p. 4 95, v, 334), which has the sense of “to soften, propitiate’. This 
suits here excellently as we shall see presently. The third word is 
nflsaihtaih which is taken by Prof. Ltklers as pres. part, of nathi 
( = nasti ) with construction now. nbsol. and meaning “ there being 
none ”, “ if there is none ”. This explanation perhaps is not very 
satisfactory. Because in the first place, nclsaiMatii as a pres. part, 
form of nathi is very unusual. Secondly, what Prof. Liiders under- 
stands is that the relatives of the culprit, if there be any, will try to 
persuade the Rajukas to grant him life, but if there is none forth- 
coming, the culprit will bestow gifts or will undergo fasts to attain 
happiness in the next world. This presupposes one of two undesi- 
rable things : ( I ) if the convict has no relatives, no provision is 

made by the state to induce the Rajukas to reconsider his case, and 
he stands no chance of being released by means of an appeal : or (2) 
if he has relatives but they are not able to prevail upon the Rajukas, 
he is not expected to bestow gifts or to undergo fasts. None of 
these courses is desirable. Perhaps the more reasonable explanation 
is suggested by the verse quoted by the Professor from Ayoghara- 
Jataka. It speaks not only of am offender but also of the king and 
Mrtyu or Death. And it further says that nijjhapana is possible in 
the case of the former, but not so in the case of the latter. Dr. 
Barua has told us in this connection that the term has been some- 
what differently explained by the commentator in the case of each, 
though the idea of ‘propitiation’ is present in both the cases. In the 
case of the king, nijjhapana is “proving the innocence of the culprit 
through witnesses” ; and in the case of Death, it is “causing Mrtyu 
to relent by means of sacrificial offerings ( hali-kamma. )” Turning 
now to our Edict, we have a culprit and the Rajukas to whom his 
innocence is to be proved exactly as we have a convict and the king 
mentioned in the Jataka. We have also ‘making of gifts’ and ‘facts’ 
corresponding to the bali-kctmma of the Jataka. The question now 
is : have we any reference here also to Death. We are perhaps not 
far from right' if we say that we have that reference in the word 
nasarhia if we mean by it “End ( anta ) which is Destruction (rulk)”. 
The above passage may therefore lie translated as follows : “(Their) 
relatives will indeed ( in that yaiita period ) propitiate some (Rajukas) 
in order to grant them life ; or to propitiate End which is Destruc- 
tion,' they ( the convicts ) will give alms pertaining to the next 
world and observe facts, ” 
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4 . nhmhm-thaiitbha and a lacuna ooourrlng in BE. VII. 

1 . he second part of RE. VII. has not been carefully studied. 
Soon after my book on Asoka came out, it occurred to me that the 
word Dbailnnntbathbbii of this Edict has been used in a somewhat 
unusual sense and that further in the text some words also were 
inadvertently omitted. I thought that perhaps these points might 
attract the attention of Hultzsch, but he has said nothing about them 
in his edition of The Insciiptiom of Aioka. I am therefore drawing 
the attention of the scholars to these points in order that they might 
consider them and express their opinion about them. 

Section ( P ) of Hultzsch’s transcript has the following : elatwva 
me anuvekhm&ne dhaihwa-thaihbh&ni l&tftni dhaihmet-mabiniaiA batu 
dhcHhma-s&vctne kafe. What Asoka here says is that in order that there 
may be a growth of Dhathma, he has resorted to the following means : 

( i ) erection of Dharma-stambhas, ( 2 ) appointment ot Dharma- 
mahamatras, and ( 3 ) preaching of Dhathma. And he immediately 
proceeds to explain these terms in their consecutive orders. Thus 
Sections Q-W gives an account of his charitable works, such as 
growing of mango-otchards and so forth. Sections X-DD tell us 
for what different purposes he appointed the Dbathma-mahamatras. 
And Sections EE-HH explain what sort of Dharhma he proclaimed, 
that is, what qualities and also what practices went to make up that 
Dhathma. It will thus be seen that Sections X-DD expound the 
second of the measures he adopted foi the promption of Dhathma, 
namely, appointment of Dharma-mahamatras, and that Section EE- 
HH are in explanation of his third measure, namely, preaching of 
Dhathma ( DImhma-savane ). Thus by the Method of Residue, the 
humanitarian works set forth in Sections Q-W cannot but be taken as 
describing the first measure that he employed for the growth of 
Dhathma, namely, Dharma-Stambhas. The word Dhamma^thambha 
occurring in this Edict must therefore stand not for any material 
pillars, but rather spiritual columns. If this line of reasoniiig is nett 
accepted, the enumeration of charities in this connection becomes 
unmeaning and irrelevant. Again, the mention of Dhaihina-thatiibha 
alone remains unexplained, when the other two items are so fully 
explained. That such humanitarian works were considered to be of 
extreme spiritual efficacy is clear from the following text of til 
Saihyutta-Nikaya : 

[ Pathak Com. Vol. ] 
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Say of what folk by day and night 
For ever doth the merit grow ? 

In righteousness and virtuous might 
What folk from earth to heaven go ? 

Planters of groves and fruitful trees, 

And they who build causeway and dam, 

And wells construct and watering-sheds, 

And ( to the homeless ) shelter give : — 

Of such as these by day and night 
For ever doth the merit grow. 

In righteousness and virtue’s might 
Such folk from earth to heaven go. 

It has been stated above that Sections EE-FIH of Hultzch’s 
transcript describe the natute of the Dhailimci-stivane which Asolca 
adopted as his third measure for the promotion of Dharhma. But 
the previous Section, viz., DD, ends with the woids Dhaihma- 
padhnanapbdya dhathmMupei{ipatiye which ought really to be con- 
nected with the matter set forth in Sections EE-HH but wbich have 
been tacked on to hohaihti-ti of Section DD by the previous trans- 
lators including Hultzsch, though such a procedure yields haidly 
any good sense. Besides, this is the fifth time we have the phiase 
hohaihti-ti in this Edict. In the previous four cases hohaihti-ti ends a 
sentence. And there is no reason why this hahaihti-ti also should 
not be taken as ending a sentence. Obviously some words after it 
seem to have been inadvertently omitted, which formed an intro- 
ductory portion of the matter described in Sections EE-HH. The 
lacuna may perhaps be filled up as follows : — • 

[Dev&nathpiye Piyadasi bavaih dha ( : ) dhaihmasdvane pi me kafe } 
dhammapaclanatbayd dhammdnupatipatiye. The filling up of the 
lacuna in some such way can alone make the sense whole, con- 
tinuous and clear. 



A PROPOSED INTERPRETATION OF AN A$OKAN INSCRIP- 
TION — BY IUDHA KuMUD MooIcERJI, M. A., I'll . D., Professor 
of Indian History, LucIcnow University 


In one of the commemorative Pillar Inscriptions of Asoka, that 
at Rummindei, occurs a passage of which the proper interpretation is 
not yet settled. The passage runs thus : - “Silo, vigetdabhi eba kalapita 
sila-thabhe eba usapApite hida Bbagavrfi jdteti." All the difficulty in 
the meaning of this passage centres in the expression ‘sila vigadabbi 
cbd kalapita.' The general meaning of the passage is, however, quite 
clear. It refers to the fact that Asoka had two distinct memorials 
constructed to mark the place where the Buddha was born. That the 
two memorials were distinct from each other is indicated by the re- 
petition of the word cha in the passage. Of the two memorials, the 
second one in the order of enumeration given in the passage is a 
Pillar of stone which is appropriately described as being set up 
( usapdpita ), The corresponding description of the first memorial 
is simply that it was caused to be constructed ( kalapita ). The 
description is vague and general and throws very little light on the 
nature of the memorial, as in the case of the description of the first 
memorial. We are, therefore, left to understand the nature of this 
monument from the words used for it, viz . , siUvigadabhl. The 
word sila shows that this monument, like the second one, was of 
stone. The difficulty ol the passage is, therefore, reduced to the 
meaning of the words vigaiictbhi cha. 

The interpretation of these words has itself a history. Sir R, G. 
Bhandarkar took bin eba to be one word standing for bhitya connected 
with the word bbittika = wall and vigettfa = vikafa , of unusual size. 
He thus took the expression to mean f a wall of unusual size,’ a stone 
surround enclosing the pillar. Other interpretations subsequently 
suggested agree in treating cha as a separate word standing for the 
conjunction and , but they interpret differently the word vigada. 
Charpentier, following the report of the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan 
Chwang, that he had seen the capital of this very pillar to be the 
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figure of a horse (-which is no longer to be seen and may be traced by 
excavation of the ruins ) tried to construe the word vigctdct itself in- 
to a horse from vigacla = agada = agalildha, i. e, a vigorous horse. 
Recently, Dr. B. M. Barua has sought to interpret the expression 
in the light of possible Pali passages, a source of great light, no doubt, 
for many Asokan obscurities. He has fastened on two such passages- 
( i ) A passage in the Mahdmma [XXVII. 30] which actually re- 
fers to pillars bearing figures of lions, tigers and other animals, or 
figures of gods (slhabyagghddirupehi devatdrupctkehi cha. . . . thambhcbi ) 

( 2 ) The Pali word pasddavikatikd of which the word likatikd is thus 
explained by Buddhaghosa : slhabyagghddi-rupaiichitto uyydmaya 
eittharaia - i. e. , a coverlet of linen decorated with various figures 
such as those of lions, tigers and the like. The compound pdsdda- 
likatiH thus indicates a building that is decorated with stich figures. 
Affinity is, therefore, sought to be traced between this well-kn'own 
Pali word, vihtikd, and the Asokan word, vigatfa, which is derived 
from $anskrit vikafa. The word likala is also interpreted in two 
ways : ( 1 ) as a valiant of vitytet which may mean a vikdra, a 
transformation of a material, a carving or figure carved on stone ; 

( 2 ) as a gigantic or grotesque-figure, as in an arabesque, tapestry, or 
coverlet- Both Charpentier and Barua agree in taking the -bhl of 
sila-vigcidcibhi to be from Sanskrit root bhft , to bear, to carry. Thus 
sila-vigadabhi would imply a stone carrying a figure, the capital of 
the pillar that was set up (the horse-capital seen by Yuan Chwang ). 
The - bhl is in feminine gender in keeping with the feminine noun 
slid. The form kdlcipila should not present any difficulty. It is a 
feminine form like the other forms used in the Pillar Edicts such as 
daya, apekha , isyci , in which there is a shortening of the final d. 

The only weak point in this interpretation which is otherwise, 
and grammatically, unexceptionable, lies in the phonetic difficulty of 
deriving vigada homvikaia = vikfta. There is also the other un- 
suspected difficulty suggested by the context in which the expression 
occurs. As already explained, the context requires the two monu- 
ments.- created by Asoka, to mark the birth place of the Buddha, to 
be two absolutely different ones. The interpretation suggested on 
the strength of the Pali supposed parallel passages makes the 
difference. in the character of the two monuments.to be a very slight 
one, that between the pillar and its capital, .between its. trunk and. 
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top. It thus makes Asoka’s pompous proclamation which was meant 
to resound for ages a mete piece of toyal lhodomontadc by making 
him take credit for two monuments which wue really one. 

These inheicnt difficulties of both sound and sense .call for a 
fresh interpretation of the passage which will be mote in accord with 
the requirements of its context as well as phonetics. Such an inter- 
pretation suggested itself to me from an actual inspection of the 
famous Lumbini-uwa ( Rummtndei ), and a study on the spot of the 
monuments still existing there. These are ( i ) the Asokan Pillar 
standing undecorated without its capital, and somewhat disfigured 
by a fissure running along the entire length of the shaft, which |s 
stated by Yuan Chwang to have been caused by lightning ; leaving 
at the bottom inscriptions in 5 lines, of which the last two are 
now under giound, which were piobably wholly burned under 
ground, and had thus escaped Yuan Chwang’s notice ; (2) a temple, 
within a few paces of the Pillar, enshrining an ancient sculpture' 
representing the Nativity of the Buddha, the figure of his mother 
( Mahamaya ) standing under the Sala tree after her delivery, with 
three attendants. The mutilated figure of the mother has been 
appropriated by the Hindus for worship as the goddess Rnparn debi ! 

This ancient sculptuie, the second of the monuments 
marking the Buddha’s birth-place, supplies to my mind a 
clue to the meaning of the expression stla-vigada. That 
it represents Nativity he who runs may read. It is on 
the lines followed in later representations of the same subject 
at Sanchi, Bharhut, Gandhara, Sarnath and Amaravati. An illustra- 
tion of the sculpture is given at page 204 of my Abba ( Macmillan, 
London, 1928 ). It- depicts Mayadtwi standing to the right, holding 
with her right hand the branch of the traditional Sala tree and adjust- 
ing with her left hand her lower garments. To her right, and below 
her right hand, stands, a shorter female figure with its right band 
raised apparently to help her. This figure may be taken to be that 
of her sister, Prajapati-Gautanu, on the basis of the Nativity legends, 
P. C. Mukharji who first published an account of this sculpture in 
Arch, SUr, Repart , Yol. xxvi, took the figure to be that of an 
attendant. The third tall figure is supposed by P. C. Mukharji to 
b$. that Of Prajapati .but by V, A, Smith [ lb. 37 J to be a male- 
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figure^ that of the god India who in the story receives the infant 
Bodhisattva on a piece of cloth. The fourth female figure is that of 
an attendant. Lastly, thete is the figure of infant Bodhisattva 
standing on his legs immediately after his birth, as related in the 
birth-story. 

That the sculpture is an old one will be apparem to those who 
will examine it closely. We need not be deterred by the statement 
of Watters [On Yuan Cbwang, ii. 17] that “as it has not been closely 
examined, its age is quite uncertain.’'’ Two renowned archaeologists 
closely examined it and felt quite certain about its age and antiquity. 
V. A. Smith recorded his opinion [ ASI{, xxvi. 6] that “probably 
the Rummindei group is the oldest known example of the nativity 
subject”, which means that it is older than the examples found at 
Sanchi or Bharhut. P. C. Mukharji who went into the subject 
thoroughly considered that the sculpture shows “that style of work- 
manship which is generally associated with the time of Asoka [ lb . 37]. 
The material of the sculpture also shows it to be Asokan, “the 
yellowish kind of stone which was employed in the edict pillais 
and in the two famous Yaksa door-keepers of Pataliputra now in the 
Calcutta Museum” [ lb. ]. The antiquity of the shrine is also 
pointed to by the fact that its original floor, as calculated by P. C. 
Mukharji, was at a depth of more than 20 feet below the present 
level of the surface. 

Lastly, the legends also seem to make out this shrine as Asokan. 
These do not make any mention of a Pillar erected by Asoka to 
mark out the birth-place of the Buddha, as stated in the inscription. 
They state that Lutnbini-vana was the first place of pilgrimage to 
which Upagupta takes his royal disciple and that on his arrival there 
he proclaims to the king that this is the place of the Buddha’s birth, 
pointing out even the particular tree under which Mahdmaya stood when 
hr child was born. Then it is stated that the king set up a shrine at 
the place and makes a donation of 100,000 ounces of gold. Watters 
[ lb. ], while feeling uncertain about its age for want of a personal 
examination, has no doubt, however, that the shrine referred to in 
the legendary text of Divyavadana must be the shrine _still existing at 
the place. It still shows the translation into stone of the legendary 
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reference to the tree under which the Mother stood when her child 
was born, 

Thus while story and stone have agreed so far, we have to see 
how far the inscription agrees with them. The first point of agree- 
ment lies in the legendary passage giving the words addressed by 
Upagupta to Asoka on their arrival at Lumbini : “ asmin Maharaja 
pradek Bhagawn jatah,-- in this place, 0 great king, was born the 
Blessed one”, words which are translated into the following in the 
inscription : “hida bhagavaih jateti.” But a more important point of 
agreement will be discovered in the interpretation that has suggested 
itself to me of the word sila-vigada as sild-vigraha, image of stone 
such as the shrine actually contains to this day. It is possible 
phonetically to derive vigada. from vigadha = vigarha = vigraha 
and to treat - bln as a separate word, allied to the Hindi word bhi = 
also. This interpretation will also fit in with the context of the 
passage. It would justify the declaration of Asoka that he has com- 
memorated the birth-place of the Buddha by the construction of two 
different monuments of which the material remains are still extant, 
viz, ( i ) the Pillar and ( 2 ) the Temple enshrining the representa- 
tion in sculpture of the Nativity. While the Nativity is directly 
depicted in sculpture, it is described in words inscribed on the pillar. 
Thus the two monuments supplement each other and leave no 
doubt between them as to the genuineness of the place which Asoka 
expects posterity to treat as a most important place of pilgrimage. 
And between the two monuments, the sculpture is more appropriate, 
important, and enduring for Asoka’s purpose : while his words may 
fail, his sculpture will not. The sculpture is a perpetual reminder of 
the place of Nativity with its direct and visible appeal. The words 
were long lost to people who could not decipher their script. There 
was no Indian who could correctly interpret them to Yuan Chwang. 
He was thus left to record only the ignorant guesses of their mean- 
ings then current. The superiority of the sculpture to the pillar as a 
memorial of Nativity is indicated in the inscription itself which gives 
it precedence in the order of their mention. 



DHARMA VIJAYA : A NEW INTERPRETATION 

— BY V, R. RaMACIIANDRA DlltSHlTAR, M. A,, 
Lecturer in Indian History, University of Madras 


Numerous are the inconsistent legends which have grown 
round the mighty figute of the great Mauryan empeior Asoka. 
These however are not entitled to full credence at the hands of a 
serious historian. A portion of the legends has been utilised by 
scholars as historical mateiial to support the theory that Asoka was 
not only a parton of Buddhism but was himself a Buddhist. These 
legends, which are by the Buddhist wiiteis of the early centunes of 
the Christian eta, tty to make out that in his eatly years Asoka was a 
ctuel tyrant who ascended the throne by shedding the blood of his 
kith and kin, and that he engaged himself in bloody waifare of 
which the Kalihga war was the last. The legends continue that, 
moved by the hoirois of the Kalinga carnage, the emperor found his 
solace in the Buddhist religion, and by adopting it as his faith he 
completely turned a new leaf. He became intensely religious and 
consequently a full-timed ptopogandist of the new faith which he 
embraced. A century and more of Asokan scholarship have only 
endeavoured to strengthen this mass of fiction rather than of fact 
contained in the Buddhist stories. In other woids it seems as 
though it has been practically established that A£oka was a Buddhist 
emperor and a monk to boot . 1 

Side by side with such professed and pronounced views and 
theories, there has been a misgiving with some scholars whether 
there was full justification for building a theory like Anoka’s faith in 
Buddhism. Nay a doubt has been entertained in some quarters 
whether in early times when Asoka was emperor, Buddhism attain- 
ed to the status- of a religion at all . 2 * * S, The examination of Asoka’s 

1. See C. H. I. the whole of Ch. XX, esp. p. 496. Hultzsob, Corpus 1, l. 

Intro. Oh. IV and V. History of India by V. A. Smith - the ohapter on 

Aiokaj D. E, Bhandarkar - A&oka ; R, K, Mookerjee - Akoka, Ch. IV 

on ‘Religion* eto. 

S, 8ee Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism. 
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religion then largely depends on the evidential conclusion of the 
latter question, 

Elsewhere I have discussed the Early History of Buddhism in 
India . 1 It has been concluded that Buddhism began as a monastic sect, 
its original doctrine being purely of a philosophical lenour, that it took 
no lay disciples and hence did not interfere with the caste system, 
that the Upasaka of the Buddhists was not a de facto member of the 
Buddhist Sangha, those of the Brahman samnyasins formed the 
model of its philosophy and ethics, that the Buddha believed in the in- 
exorable doctrine of Karma , and that the dharma inculcated by him 
is that of the ancient rfi r of whom Asita and Devala were examples . 3 
These statements demonstrate that “early Buddhism was not correctly 
that of the canonical books.”? If this position is conceded, then there 
is justification for the assumption that, even in the days of Asoka, 
Buddhism was yet a monastic sect, a child of Hinduism with a 
difference in philosophical notions, and where the lay disciple found 
no place. In other words Buddhism had not then become a religion 
in the technical sense of the term. If this is granted Asoka’s con- 
version to that faith becomes a fiction. 

A noteworthy point in this connection is the light thrown by 
the extant Kaalaltya Jrthniaslra. Before the discovery of this 
invaluable treatise, the Buddhist legends of Asoka were pressed 
into service in the interpretation of the ASokan inscriptions. 
The terms dharma , dhamavijaya, sangha, npeta, dbarmay&tra, 
dhamamahclm&tra , dharmadana , dharmasravatja , dharmalipi afforded 
convenient material to stipulate the theory that Aiolca was a Bud- 
dhist. It is not possible to examine in a short article like this, all 
these different terms/ Of these we take up only the term dharma- 
vijaya. The expression ‘dharma’ is the much used expression hut 
the least understood, as it admits of wide interpretation. If the 
established religion of the land was the groundwork of the early 
Buddhist organisation, then it is reasonable to assume that the dharma 
or articles of morality and ethics formulated by the Buddha were 

1. J, of Bom. His. Society, Vol. II, pp. 51-71. 

3. Ibid. 

3. Kern, Manual of Ind- Bud. p. 50. 

4. For a detailed study af these terms see the author's Mauryan Polity, 
published by the University of Madras ( 1932 ). 

36 [ Fathak Com. Vol. 1 
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not antagonistic to those of the earlier form of Hinduism. This as- 
sumption is corroborated by a significant statement of an accredited 
canonical work, the Aiigutlaraniktlya p. II. p. 51 (P.T.S.ed.). Accord- 
ing to this the dharma to the Buddha was the dharma formulated 
by the ancient seers and sages. It is the correct estimate of Prof. 
Keith who remarks “Nor in choosing the term dharma for the 
system, was Buddhism without Upanisad precedent ; the Brhad&m.iya 
( 1, 4. 14 ) tells that Brahman created the Dharma, than which 
nothing is higher, and the Mahaimrayaija ( XXI. 6 ) asserts that the 
whole universe is encircled by the Dharma, than which there is 
nothing harder to describe. 1 2 3 4 After all the original Buddhism was 
a code of ethics, and an ethical code is the same to whatever reli- 
gion it is applicable. Thus the dhamina of the Buddhists did not 
differ very much from that of earlier Hinduism. 

In the light of this observation on the dharma we shall attempt 
to interpret the term dharmavijaya in the inscriptions of Asoka. The 
phrase occurs in the thirteenth Rock Edict, immediately after des- 
cribing the consequences of the Kalihga war in which Asoka engaged 
himself and won an unqualified victory. According to Asoka him- 
self 1 one hundred and fifty thousand were the men deported, one 
hundred thousand slain, and many died or were injured. Among 
the injured were innocents and non-combatants pursuing a righteous 
path. These were Brahmanas, Sramanas or ascetics and pasandas or 
members of the heretical sects. It is generally believed that such 
heavy slaughter including that of the innocents resulted in a change 
of heart in the emperor. This transformation had a wholesome in» 
fluence in his administrative policy. For he resolved to pursue what 
is known as dharmavijaya, commonly translated c the conquest by 
morality.’ 3 Advocates of Buddhism as the faith of Asoka believe that 
the emperor substituted conquest by morality for the conquest by 
arms/ In other words Asoka gave up his arms and became a monk 
abstaining from all violence towards all beings. It is further added 
that such principle found acceptance with his vassals and neigh- 


1. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, II. p. 550. 

2. Corpus pp, 43*44. 

3. Hid, p. 44. 

4. Sse Corpus, Intro, p. liii. 
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hours like the Youa king Antiyoga, Tulamaya, Antekina, Malta 
Alikyashudala, the Cola ami Pundyan kings. The tribes who be- 
longed to the king’s territory and who accepted this creed are said to 
be the Yonas, Kambojas, Nabhakas, Nabhapankhas, Bhojas, Pifini- 
kyas, Andhras, and Paladas, 

What is this dharmavijaya which won such universal approba- 
tion ? What is generally believed is that it was the preaching and 
practice of simple virtues like ahimsa, toleration etc. which constituted 
the dharmavijaya. It is difficult to accept this for the following 
reasons : 

( i ) The Manryan Empire under Asoka consisted of different 
peoples and tribes professing different faiths and creeds. If Asoka was 
the imperial patron of Buddhism, and if Buddhism was antagonistic 
to the established religion as it is alleged to have been, this cult of 
dharmavijaya would not have appealed to all his subjects. 

( 2 ) In the same Edicts 1 it is mentioned that envoys were sent 
to the different kingdoms, which shows that wide international rela- 
tions existed between the Empire on the one hand and the 
frontiers and the neighbours on the other. It is not possible to be- 
lieve that Ptolemy, Antiochus, Antigonus, Magas of Cyrene and 
Alexander of Epirus approved of a principle, quite alien to their 
spirit and faith. 

( 3 ) But what is more unconvincing is that this dharmavijaya 
found concordance even with peoples and states who had no politi- 
cal connection with the empire. This is evident from the statement 
“Even those to whom the envoys of Devanampriya do not go, 
having heard of the duties of morality, — are conforming to mora- 
lity and will conform to it, 2 it is rather strange that states which 
were outside the jurisdiction of the empire should have conformed to 
the so-called religious ordinances of an Emperor with whom they 
had nothing to do. 

( 4 ) In another portion of the ;Edict Asoka says that he has 
succeeded everywhere by extending the dharmavijaya. At the same 
time he expresses that though he feels quite satisfied at this achieve- 
ment, that satisfaction is of little consequence. If dharmavijaya is 


, 1. XIII R, E. 


S, Corpus, p. 48. 
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the conquest by moiahty, then it is certainly the road to heaven 
From his temaiks that dhai mavijaya is ot little consequence, it is 
reasonable to assume that Asoka did not mean by the term 'conquest 
by morality’. If dharmavijaya then does not connote the significance 
attached to it by scholais as ‘the conquest by morality’, 'tiue con- 
quest’ and so on, the next question aiises what it is. Asoka, as is 
seen from the Edicts, generally followed the political system of the 
Arthaidstra. In this celebrated treatise the expression dhaimavija^a 
is a political term of much significance. Is it too much then to as- 
sume that Asoka used it in the sense in which the Kaufaliya uses it. 
Kaufalya expresses as follows : ! 'There are three kinds of conquei- 
ing monarchs — the just conqueror, the greedy conqueror and th” 
demon-like conqueror. Of these the just conqueror is pleased with 
meie obeisance or acknowledging his overlordship. Weak kings 
acknowledge overloidship from the fear of their enemies. The greedy 
conqueror is pleased with taking away of land and the weak 1 ’. 
Hence a weakling should win his favour by wealth. The demon 
like conqueror is pleased with the seizure of land, wealth, son, wives 
and other lives. Him the weak king should approach with territoi , 
and treasuie so that he might go on without any trouble/ 
according to the Snnwlam commentary the weak king acknowledges 
the suzerainty of the empeior not because he has cause to fear from 
the emperor but because he is afraid of his neighbours and his ov n 
enemies, against whom he could not stand singlehanded. Hence 
he counts the assistance ol imperial power lest he should be hurt by 
his enemies.’ According to the Arthasilstia dharmavi] aya means 
acknowledgement of the overlordship of a superior authority by an 
inferior power. What peihaps Asoka wishes to make out is that he 
indulged in the aswavijaya, as for instance, the Kalinga war, and 
having been convinced of the honors of war, he now takes to 

'fnrRiv i 

a ■£%5vi«nsvwi 5i i!u- aiafaTa 11 

Bk, XII. Ch. I. 

2 Text 4 lines Trivandrum ed. Vol, III p. 155. 

5, See also Nayacandrilta commentary, p. 213 Tun jab Sanb. Setiee-No-IV, 
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the dharmavijaya by which lie would be satisfied with mere obeisance, 
not only from his territory but also l'tom his borderers and neigh- 
bours. 1 * * * * * * 8 Asoka was the powerful monarch of his time and hence the 
vassal states and other kingdoms holding similar relationship with 
the Empire found it not very difficult to acknowledge his 
authority and live in security and peace. Even those 
chieftains with whom Asoka had no diplomatic relations were 
prepared to conform to this arrangement, not because 
they expected any trouble from Pilfaliputra but to avert 
any dangers arising from their own enemies. This is quite in line 
with the Kautallyan statement Parifdmapi bhayiil. This inter- 
pretation of the term dharmavijaya is corroborated by other facts 
which Asoka mentions in the same Edict. One is that “even ( the 
inhabitants of) the forests which are included in the dominions of 
Devanampriya, even those he pacifies and instructs. And they are 
to Id of the power ( to punish them ) which Devamlmpriya 
( possesses ) in spite of ( his ) repentance, in order that they may be 
ashamed ( of their crimes ) and may not be killed. 55 s Apparently 
the foresters were independent or semi-independent. Possessed of 
martial spirit they might or might not have acknowledged the over- 
lordship of the emperor. It is evident that dntas were sent to them 
with clear instructions that if they should prove refractory, they would 
be attacked and killed. This demonstrates above anything else that 
Asoka had not completely relinquished the conquest by arms. For 
does he not say that he possesses power to attack them ? But as a no- 
ble Ksatriya he warns them and tells them that he would be pleased 
with mere obeisance. If they would not heed to it in time he was 
prepared to fight with them. This is then the ideal underlying 
the Kautaliyan policy of dharmavijaya. 

1, We know from the Mahabharata that Yudhisthira after the Kuruksetra 

carnage, fell down unconscious being overwhelmed with sorrow and re- 

solved to don the ascetic robes and never more be a king. Least was 

not the difficulty to reconcile him and make him accept the throne. 

Yudhisjhira wanted to avoid battle ; but when onoe it was offered, as 

would befit a Ksatriya, he came to the forefront, This is the true 
K?atriya ideal and we know from the Diviyovadana that Asoka was a 

Ksatriya. 

8. Corpus p. fifi and XI B, E. Bhahbaigarhl. 
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Another noteworthy point in this connection is the purpose for 
which the Edict has been published. It is for the guidance of his 
successors who c ‘should noL think that a fresh conquest ought to be 
made, ( that ), if a conquest docs please them, they should take 
pleasure in mercy and light punishments, and ( that ) they should 
regard the dharmavijaya ( conquest by morality ? ) as the only (true) 
conquest ,” 1 It is then the pious wish of Asoka that his successors 
should not abuse their power and engage themselves in deadly 
wars like the asuravijaya and lobhavijaya. That they need not make 
a fresh conquest has the implication that the land-grabbing ideal 
must not actuate the minds of his successors. At the same time 
Asoka makes it quite obvious that on this account they, his successors, 
should not disband their army and offer no battle even when the 
enemy was at their doors. It may be, as he anticipates, that certain 
states may not be willing to pay homage to the Imperial head- 
quarters, and may show cause for provocation. In that case Asoka 
recommends righteous war where the horrors of war could be 
avoided and where ‘mercy and light punishments’ alone should 
be awarded. 

Thus then the Edict under examination contains evidences to 
prove that the term dharmavijaya has nothing to do with the doc- 
trine of Buddhism, but is a healthy method of righteous war which 
Asoka advocated. It is an historical fact that Asoka did not make 
any conquest except that of Kalhiga but was still the lord of a big 
empire extending to the Tamil kingdoms in the south, and Greek states 
in the N. W. of the Indian continent. All the vassal states including 
the semi-independent neighbours felt the heavy weight of his arms 
and fully acquiesced in his overlordship. There is justification for 
Asoka publicly proclaiming that the whole world has been won 
over by him by the dharmavijaya .* 


M . * 

. Ifu'd p. 70. 
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SURAT PLATES OF CAULUKYA KfRTIRAjA OF &AKA 940 
— by D. B. Diskalkar, m, a,, Curator, PIistorical Museium 
Satara, 


These plates were discovered many years back and a brief note 
on them was published by Dr. H. H. Dhruva in the Wiener 
Zeitschrift. 1 2 3 This note was abridged by Kielhorn in his Appendix to 
the Fifth Volume of the Epigraphia Indicari The plates are now with 
a Brahmana in Surat. They were exhibited at the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad held at Surat and a short account of them 
was published in Gujarati by the late Mr. Manilal Bakorbhai Vyas 
in the proceedings of the Parishad.’ But the inscription has never 
been published fully with a facsimile. No apology is therefore 
needed for my doing so here. Through the good offices of Prof. 
M. P. Dave of the Sarvajanilca College, Surat, I have been able to 
obtain the plates on loan from the owner. 

These are three plates making a complete grant of Kirtiraja, the 
Caulukya 4 king ( of Lata ). A copperplate grant of his grandson 
Trilocanapala dated Salta 972 is already known to scholars. 5 Like 
it the present grant has a very thick copper ring holding the three 
plates together, and bearing in a circular surface the image of Siva in 
an attitude of meditation. The first and the third plates are inscribed 
only on the inner side, the former containing 22 lines and the latter 
1 3 lines of writing; while the second plate contains 1 5 lines in- 
scribed on each of its sides. Each plate measures ro'A* * 7 'h"- All 


1. Vol. VII, p. 88. 

2. No. 354. 

3. R. B. Gaurishankara Ojha has also noted the Inscription in the NSgarl 
Praoaririi Patrika Vol. I, p. 216. 

4. The spelling of (he word is Canlakya or Caulukya aDd not Calukya. 
Sea Ep, Ind. vol. V, App, p. 50 n, 4. It must, however, be noted that the 
name was variously spelt in inscriptions and literature. See Ind. Ant. 
vol. XII p. 196 and Vol. XLVIII p. 112. 

5. Ind, Ant, Vol. XLVIII p. 196, 
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of them are in an excellent state of preservation. The characters 
are Nagait of the tenth century. They are smaller in size in the first 
plate than those in the other plates. The most noteworthy points 
of orthography arc that the letter .1 is frequently used for s as in the 
Surat plates of Trilocanapala, and as is the practice even today, of 
the people of Surat side. In a few cases r is wrongly used for f 
( 11 . 19, 30 ). There is no distinction between v and b. A consonant 
is often doubled after r. An anusvaia is sometimes replaced by the 
palatal nasal ( 11. 30,35, 37, 38 and 55) and sometimes by the 
labial nasal ( 11 . 46, 58). The symbols for the figures 9 ( 1 . 38 ) 

5 (1 . 44 ) deserve to be marked. The letter ch ( 1 . 35 ) is rather 
peculiar. With reagrd to lexicography the Prakrit word Simpaka 
( 1 . 45 ) meaning 'a tailor’ deserves to be marked. It is now used in 
the form of ‘Simpi’ in the Deccan but now in Gujarat the word for 
tailor is Darji and not the Prakrit word. The language of the record 
is good Sanskrit though highly eulogistic of the patrons of the poet. 
It is partly metrical, the total number of verses being 32, and partly 
in prose. Of the Sabd&laihJulras used by the poet special mention 
may be made of the pun on the word in v. 7, first then 
then fjtrtrr and lastly So also the word is 

used in two senses in v. 29. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to the goddess, who 
is styled in the first verse as Sakti, at whose pleasure Brahma 
creates, Visnu preserves and Siva destroys everything and who 
pervades the heart of every individual. In the second verse the jar- 
born sage ( i. e. Agastya ), who drank up the ocean is praised. The 
third verse gives the usual account of the origin of the hero 
Caulukya as having sprung from the anjali of Brahma ( Vidhi ) 
while he was performing samdbyS. 1 The next verse states that in his 
family a king named Nimbarlca was born. The fifth and the sixth 
verses give the names of Barappa and Goggiraja who ruled in the 
family as direct descendants. From the seventh to the fifteenth 
verse Kirtiraja, son of Goggiraja is described in high terms. Then 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth verse a Rastrakuta family, evi- 
dently feudatory of the above mentioned Caulukya family, is des- 
cribed, in which Kundaraja, . . . Amrtaraja and Samburaja were born 


1 . Ibid. 
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as direct descendants. The last of these viz, Samburaja, who was in 
the service of the Cfiulukya Icing Kirtiraja, is said in the following 
prose portion of the inscription to have built a mnlbika for the use of 
Brithmanas near the temple of Bhagavatl in the village Palasavanaka. 
At his request to provide permanent means for the maintenance of 
the monastery Mahamandalesvara Kirtiraja made a gift in the Saka 
year 940, on the Udagayana pnrvan day, of the following objects : 
( 1 ) The village Talavada ( 1 . 41 ) included in the group of 42 vil- 
lages under the name Bilvis vara ( 1 . 38); (2) Fifty nivartanas of 
land in the village Pallaravana ( 11 . 43-44 ) and ( 3 ) Seven prakrlis 

(H.45-46). 

A large portion of the inscription from 11 . 49 to 63 is devoted 
towards the usual imprecatory verses. The inscription closes with 
the name of the writer of the grant viz. Sommaiya,' the minister of 
peace and war. 

From the grant 1 2 of Saka 972 of Trilocanapala we know of the 
live rulers of the Caulukya family of Lata who succeeded each 
other in the following order : Barappa, Goggiraja, Kirtiraja, Vatsa- 
raja, TrilocanapSla. The present grant of Saka 940 of the time of 
Kirtiraja gives the names of the four direct desccndants-Nimbarka, 
Barappa, Gogginija, and Kirtiraja, and thus adds one more name of 
Nimbarka, who is the earliest member of this Caulukya family so 
far known. Of Nimbarka nothing more is recorded than that he 
Was born in the Caulukya family. Of Barappa, the son of Nimbarka 
both the present grant and the grant of Trilocanapala record no his- 
torical event. The other grant leads us to believe that he was the 
first to get the kingdom of Lata. In some pretbandhas the fight 3 
between Barappa and Mularaja, the Caulukya king of Anahilapatana 
is referred to. In the Prabaiulhacintdmain Barappa is said to be a 


1. The true spelling of the name was probably Somaiyya. He might have 
been a man from the southern India where such names ate still found. 

2. Ind. Ant. \ ol, XII p. 196. 

3. Bom. Gaz. Vol. I. i. p. 139. Acoording to Gujarat Chronicles B3rappa 
was defeated and killed by MtllarSja. Even if there w as any truth in 
this it must be said that MUlarSja and his successors at ieast upto 
Bhima could not conquer L5{a as the Laja family continued to rule 
there upto 1051 A. D. 
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gencial ol Tailapa, the Caulukya sovueign ol the Dccuin. The 
DoyaUaya calls Baiappa king ol Laudesa and Somesvaiadeva’s Kuti- 
kaumudi (.alls him a gencial o( the lend ol Lata. These dlffcicni 
statements would best be explained by supposing Lliat when Tailapa 
II ovetthrew the llastiakuta king Kokkala in a. d. 973' and made 
himself mastei of his tenitoty which included Lata also, lie might 
have placed Barappa in the nulitaiy chaigc ol the countty of Lata 
and allowed him practical independence.- 1 2 But no where among 
the list of his feudatoiies the name of Baiappa is found. 5 Goggiiaja, 
son of Baiappa is most probably identical with the Caulukya king 
Goggiraja 4 mentioned in the grant of Saka 991 of the time of the 
early Yadava king Seunacandra. Goggiraja 3 s daughtci Nayiyaladcvi, 
as the record states, was manied to the Yadava king VesugiX 

Some time after the date of this insciiption Kutiiaja seems to 
have been defeated and killed by Durlabhaiaja, the Caulukya king 
of Anahilapatana, as can be inferred fiom a veise in the Vadnagar 
pi aiasti and in the uiMrcipdlacm ila < 6 7 That he was defeated is in- 
ferred also fiom V.23 of Trilocanapala’s giant which states that he had 
a thoughtless beloved in Kirti, who, also, afiaid as it were, went over 
10 the house of the enemies. This war between the neighboring 
kingdoms of Cauluk ns ol Anahilavad i. e. N. Gujarat and the 
Caulukyas of Lata i. c. S. Gujarat, may have been due to the aggies- 
sion of the rising p' wer of the N. Gujarat Caulukyas, and seems to 
have ended in the destruction of the Caulukya family of Lata, This 
occurred probably in the time of the Anahilavad king Bhltna I, who 
was powerful enough to vanquish even the mighty Bhoja of Maiva. 
Bor irom the Dhamadacha plates'? of Salta 996 (V. S. x 1 3 1 ) of 
the time of his son Kama, we know that Malumancjalesvara Durla- 


1. Ind. Ant. vol. XLVItI p. 114 

2. See NSgari PraoSripI Patrika Vol. I p. 217 

3. Ind. Ant. Vol. XL VII p. 287 

4. He was probably also identical With king Goma ( gal ) who 
sumptuously received by the SilahSra king AparSjUa of TbSpS. 8e# 
Ind. And. Vol IX p. 36. 

5. Ind. Ant. Vol. XII p. 122 

A Ibidp. 20Q 

7. JBBRAB. Vol. XXVI p. 250 
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bharitja of <i different Caulukya family was ruling at Navsari in Liita 
as a feudatory of the Anahilvad Caulukya king Karna. 

Kirtirija calls himself Mahamandalesvara in the inscription 
which shows that lie was a feudatory of some sovereign power. 
Who this sovereign was is not stated in the record but he can be no 
other than the Caulukya sovereign of Kalyana in the Deccan, a des- 
cendant of Tailapa, whose feudatory was Barappa, the grandfather of 
Kfrtiraja. But their allegiance to the Deccan Caulukya was probably 
only nominal at this time. 1 

The following places are mentioned in the grant : Pahtsavanaka 
( 1 . 29) Bilvisvara ( 1 - 38 ), Talavada ( 1 . 41), Kuruna ( 1 . 42 ), 
Kohiral.I ( 1. 42 ), Tembaruya ( 1. 42 ), Eruthana ( 1 . 4 y ), and 
Pallaravapa ( 1 , 43 ). Of these Bilvisvara, Kuruna, Tembaruya and 
Eruthana are also mentioned in the grant of Triiocanapala. 2 3 The 
place Palafavanaka is probably identical with modern Palasana, the 
headquarters of the Palasana sub-division in the Surat district. Bilvi- 
svara is to be identified with modem Balesara or Balesvara, a small 
town two miles to the north of Palasana. In the present grant as 

1. We know that the province of L5ta, or Southern Gujarat has been a 
dependency of the Deccan ruled by scions of the ruling family of the 
Deccan whom they paid at least a nominal homage from the time of 
the great Pulake&n If who conquered it in the middle of the seventh 
century to the middle of the eleventh century when the Caulukyas of 
Aijahilapiitana annexed it to their Gujarat kingdom. When the 
earlier CEulukyaa were the supreme* power in the Daooan Lata was 
governed by their soions, as is seen from the Navsari plates of SilS- 
ditya, Maiigalaraja and Pulake^in ( See JBBRAS. Vol, XVI p. 2 Procee- 
dings of the Vienna Ori. Congress p. 225 and 330 and Ind.Ant.Vol. XIII 
p. 75. See also NEgari PraoEruji Patrika Vol. I p. 20S. ) When the 
RBstrakTXtas were the supreme power in the Deooan their scions ruled 
in Lata as their feudatories, as is evidenced by a number of grants of 
the Gujarat RastrakUtas ( See Bom. Gaz, Vol, I History of Gujarat 

p. 119). When again the CSulukyas succeeded the REjtraktttas as 
a supreme power in the Decoan their scion* governed Lsta as their 
feudatories, as the Surat grants show. 

3. These places are already identified by Fleet in Ind. Ant. Vol, XXI 
?• $ 58 , 
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also in the grant of Trilocanapiila Bilvisvara is said to be a division 
consisting of 42 villages. I11 the Lata country the practice of naming 
small territorial divisions as consisting of so many villages seems to 
have been common in those days. Until very late BilvLsvara was an 
important town and a large class of Kanbis in and round about 
Surat are known as Balesaria. The town lost its importance only 
since the British rule. Talavada is modern Talod, one mile and a 
half north-west front Erathan which is mentioned below. It is spelt 
Talapadraka in Trilocanapala’s grant. 1 Kurana is Karana, a mile 
and a half north-west of Erathan. The place is spelt Tembaruka in 
Trilocanapala’s grant. Eruthana is modern Erathan, two miles 
north-west from Balcsara. The place Pallaravana cannot be exactly 
identified, but it is probably modern Pal, which is four miles from 
Surat and eight miles from Erathan. 

The tithi and the month of the Saka year 940 when the grant 
was issued are not given as in the other Surat grant. Rut from the 
expression Udagayana parvmfl it seems that the grant was issued in 
the month of Pausa in which the viakarasaihkranli generally occurs. 

The reason why the blessings of the sage Agastya are sought 
in the second verse of the grant is not clear. But it might have 
been that like Trilocanapala Kirtinlja issued the grant from the 
sacred place called Agastya tlrtha ( 1 . 4 pi. Ill of Trilocanapala’s 
grant ), 2 It was in the fitness of things that the sage presiding 
over the sacred place was invoked after the goddess Bhagavati the 
presiding deity of the mathika. 


1. Can this plane be the same as Talabhadrika mentioned in the Dhama- 
dachH platea of Saka 996 ( JBBRAS. Vol. XXVI p. 252 ) ? 

2, But curiously enough Agastya is not praised in that grant.. 



TEXT' 

First Plate 

1 a? stTt ii 3 rrai% <rrftr qmhm 'i stffr : 

# =r w i tiftsrrr 

2 wt wmapreg WTraeft ?: srferRarcRrcwr i> I \* ] 

^raisrofrt w sfa: tEsrasr^aV tOTwmrm 5 

3 i srarfa ^rasf^^gtrr'i^T^srTrtfiiiwm^ m- 
*rfeftT ! u [ R *] fi ^Tg: wwTfefefaw% 

4 w fefer fe7% i%w^ifa ^re^aiirr i ?J& 

5 ?jr% f%*dt: qtrftr *RtffF t£t?<THT 3[rat|: II [ * ] J cTO«fa RTCffa: 

spwwfcFir fitrtjri 

6 ssft: I K^OTl'ISTctfT 3WWT tTR t^WfPT 3^ $HWT feiRR; II 

[ $ * ] 8 <t$: wafer 

7 trmro*r. i wJwwr^^^arfew^a^RotTiwrHa: I afertafi% in aa- 

m twafarufttam 1 11 ’ 

8 ^arawtfcr fafew ,s wrm5r: ii [m *] ,3 awroar wirwfe zv- 

«i§tf%gwn? M ?iw: sfynrfeaarfeaafewat nWiw 

1. From Iko original plates. 

2. Metre Malinl. 

3. Read^ 

4. Road Vasantaiilakaih 

5. Read sf§&ss[ft 

6. Metro Mandtikranta. 

7. Metro Vasantatilakaih. 

8. Metre $ ardtilaviknditaih ■ 

9. Read j^ft 

10. Read oefnfrj 

11. Readfqeg^ 

12. Read^qa; 

13. Metre MandakrUntii. 

14. Read jco^i 0 
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<-) Nmr rts: i tr€rs t '5'rTg-fr^u^rf'Trr!TrJTr'TfrFr: ^ sitr: : 5ti%sj- 

5 rtrfiru ;, JTiT«fH'^ri n [ 5 * I 5 uawafa*rrcr 

10 ^<sut TOHsrHtttRsPWT^ri: I SI&MS4'Tr%ffr%W 

ttmrci n f ^ * J twr fi? 

1 1 TRcfl WW STTWRW c ?m fe/UTRTT L:uru ¥ia(|fj l 

N?usniwif^nft% i%r% 

12 ^tr^roTHqj^Rcfisr fVirf&rfa: ^ni n [ < *] 7 q^r»miMT- 

qur fst|fWr ^mra; i qqrifffrR f si 

1 3 iff sTurfrunmcui *• [ ^ ' v ‘ ] ^reoi u?^crr*T ^rsrir ?r 

Nfawr^fsr: i q^TNft§[f'niti?Rra wni§ 

i ‘\ 9 f*T^f5’n?rf fi%5r h f ^ o * ] r grSr =sr riqfraii fi?rr fifitf ^ 
NRtT&rc ^ i u> "Lthw u: 

1 3 iswrtT^f?^ n [ ^ *' J srNN^sifq^rrrVruji srs^air^N^ Ns?ft i 
Nc#^fff:-®ra5^jrr fiwfk 

1 6 fTRrfinfto n *] ”irr m uw^aSra'uuf^gT^r^a if i iffaiK 

srariigtr^ UffTfer^rnu; » r \\ * ] 

17 i Trg wt: sfRiwM^qr^n'ST qrraitfcr itfifr: » *] 

,J 3WItcfratT5Jiniqv^: !1 TT^itol 


I. Readme? 

2- Read 

3. Metre jirya, 

4. Readq^rr 

5. Metre &Urdttlaviknditarft. 

6. oyzjf 

7. Metre Anuqt.ulh. 

8. Metre Upajati, and in the following two verses. 

9. Read TprfHf 

10. Read =grif 

II, Metre Anugfubh and in the following verse. 

12. Metre Upajati. ' 

13, Read 3p9^ 



Suiat Plates- Second- plate, one side. ( pp. 21)5—290 ) 






Surat Plates: First-plate. i pp. 21W-295 ) 
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1 8 I pT^'fTUr'-fi'TRvS'r^T^W TTTf STfq - cT^rrf^r 'JUfTR II 

[ j * I MfesRHf rafter: W^~ 

19 sir: ^urfn^ri^uRHfvfrrT^R: i q-fiPRi; nut u 

4 r%ferar^muTfrff 5 -q=cTf %*r sftvrr r%RPr 

20 Ufur nwssTmrort « [ « 4 ] 'TOronwsrcrjr m ufu-tr u. 3 - 

r%UTR’T5R7 : u q-'aPTTWr I Rftfl'TT U-^Qj 

21 tfa'jFrJOT rtrt gprrft w [S» f J ‘srarsrfts- 

Trf^STTmr^-RrT 

22 '&■ i ^T^rrqrr ijmgtfi “fonmffir- 

UH 

Second Plate, one side 

2 J TTOirnrr^ *r nrg u [^ !|! I 6o * Rt^hr-i ^T[9tfrfn 

STTfar: 

24 ^?Tfm fttfofa 1 n%n ur -.ftp uj^Vj 

2 5 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 trf^tUR ^frftWiUT t 

26 nr T%ur n^frt 11 lR° v J srt ^ RurTunumu “friur 

tpwf^ffr?OTni?T 

27 ^r !H»nBflfaro*’TF? ^FTRurcr^mr qfifeWSrgr- 

THT^ 


1. Read Sfiffg; 

2. Metre Mandnltrunta, 

3. Read offRfig- 0 

4. Read sfcjr 

5. Metre Vasantahlakam . 

6. Metre Prthv I. 

7. Read gpT rS pf t 

8. Read 2^54 

9. Read $T*gT[3T 

10. Metre Upajali. 

11 . Metre Aryl 1, 

12 . Read 
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28 ^ci^xnrcyrar^T 'gnircrftrspta 

29 5F33f%q;r -qsm-niR^ rtfeqjr srfcrffifarr i 3iwr«r ^uuqfr?^^ 

tfarra 

30 uur stffcnrpa; 1 M.'irwq 'qgrwnrsft^ 11 3^11 

3 x 6 3ft«mpui=(RTfa ur: * ssresm afisqts*- 

wA*. «R?M 

32 ^ q: XTfrXJIi^rfrT 3 ET s^lPT sw*®fa I 3 TUf rtf gtJq-eFJtfoiT ftq<T 

ummm 

33 hH* [ VI* ] tfRwAswPW'S’T <K 5 i 1 src^fiUTkW 

uu^WTan 

34 11 [ * ] swuTfxj- sr«r*T y, 4 y?tw nnu 1 

55 T-F 3 IT i? 

35 u , *r<Fr£PT 7 nns ufra sprra; iilV * ¥ 3 ^finfariY^^rq- 

NR<m*r YfMTHurrfu 
uurfc 

37 srfrr \ q’ar J^q^^uffhruqfu^s usrs 3 ^irft-xf 4 'f%S «tstN? 

Second Plaie, other side 

38 a 3 fq tUR ^y° g^n'tmsqroT V^qr^ciqri^rf'qrit'UfrrrucT-'qrfh- 

fSrf^r 

TTTrttV 

1. Eeadn(tr......^f%q5T 

2 . Readq^RrqH% 

3. Read $fppr 

4. ReadnW 

5. Read 

6. Metre ( }loka-Anu?(uti/i and in the following three verses. 

7. Read irf ^ *|£f vf 

S and 9. Read afi^a 

10 ‘ 
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40 ejj: rwr apre 

41 ^nrml - sr?^ 1 swiRr^rfFr <¥~km 3 %%r fsursrmhi 

42 TtFrori tftffcr 5BT%r®Tiiw : i ibsrctnirw i ?%nirsrlr 

43 Tssarnrorw 1 ^3TRTHRirqH%Rr aw t * * ] fror q^^wrsrm 

44 <r^rn$TR srg^rfqr '^fafasrrfa h° [ i * ] nm qftr- 
fEp^qarqr 

45 ?% ^fa»gqrft%?psr ^jcKfeRpr ^tp; f*v>:prw«ferct mftr 

46 er^-fcr twrrscRra st?tr: i fr?sr rrw^TT s sr®cfti^crt 

>Tt^r 

47 Rcri 1 2 3 4 5 6 ^ ^RRR>n^q^Rr?fh'%?ti r %?nfq trefo: i smnfa- 

48 yfa wtt^t tifa;^<R«5imwr ^TYfRflq^qRfHWSiRPinfr^: 11 

49 fTOT % I ■^'faqrara; ^ wft RT^'ft ' 

rtw 

50 ?qRr Ritfwiqmr <pi% ^ *nrf*r. '» [ RH * ] arjffts#- 

€yt swr *pst 

s 1 r%: wmf%fi( : I YW YW «T3ET ffRT cETT qr?TR 11 1 ^ * ] 

51 RS* W5?T%?fTf>fR Ef<5 YYWTt'T 

Third Plate 


53 

54 


ar I i\ 



sftfacT i ?7H rrf^s ?syt ^rraRFmfhr Rfr rt 


1. Roadjjif^q' 

2. Read 5^^^ 

3, Mark that the poet has used different expressions to carry the 
Barae sense, 

4, Read 

5. Read o"iftW Sfftftg; 

6, Metre Malim. 


38 [ pathak Com. Yol. ] 
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« , ■ < i , i \ 5' 

r 

5 6 utstuptup: \ ft#RTRrPr 1% mg w uyeqftp ruu father 

57 & i> [ * ] sift =r » 1 * 3 *r-‘ tplrfa wpft&farfr? srfir ^utor ?F?r 

NRRcfr rut ^ 

58 fitHf %TNR II tRI*] RtfR =R » 

[59 Two verses : ^tyRf etc. and trfij- etc. ] 

60 atOTictfRuftn H RRurarfr ^RT 5 r 

*6r fir f^T%TRf *for§ror: ^yrgHurtR: ufu^TRTfr umu rtrnirt{ct 

62 H=ff l RfR^lSTlTmT HRTR R TRRT HIW^vfiUT RtRfufRSRHRRf 

63 ^RfcT NJTRRT^RNRNm TT- > ! [ ^ * ] IN =H ufe^T 
, f 'pwu srfrt „ f , 

64 R%fir II HR TNT II H^TftfMijTR RFR^ 

65 iTOTvn'HicT >i foft'Un'iFt URmvHT?HT^nf^u^ ! a\utiH^(tc , r h 

I , * •* > 1 ,'> M.'t t . • 

Translation 

Om ! Salutation to Bhagavati, 

Verse 1. May the’ Divine Sakti of invisible form by whose favour 
Brahma creates, Visnu protects and Siva destroys every- 
thing and who pervades the heart of every individual, 
protect jou all. 

V. 2. May that sage, born of the jar, quaffed by whom the sea, 
through excessive fear, looks tremulous even now on 
account of tremor in the foam of a succession of surging 
waves protect the worlds. 


1. Metre Vam&astha. 

S. Read %£?(} 5RTT* 

3. Metre S'ioka. 

4 and 5. Read 5TTRT, 
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V. 3. A certain wariior who spread in all directions his brilliant 
lustre and at whose sight, I think, even the best of the 
demons, frightened with the fear of having to face an 
unequal fight, managed to live in the water of the sea, 
was horn out of the Creator’s ahjttli folded at the time of 
performing the Sariulhya ceiemony. 

V. 4. In his lineage was born the king Nimbarka, of excellent 
lustre and resplendent with a bright halo, who 
when he became a madhyastha , (i, e. a mediator) removed 
the troubles ( Idpa ) of the people and thus performed a 
wonder in the woild, since the sun with a bright halo is 
very hot when he becomes a madhyastha ( i. e. attains 
the meridian ). 


V. 5. From him was born Barapparcija who, being the abode of 
all splendours, was the sun to the lotus in the form of 
fame and who was like the moon on account of his 
gentility which was steady ( the same at all times ). 
The Bhilla population 'in the forest, enveloped, as it 
were, by the darkness of the shadow in the form of the 
sighs of wives of the enemy kings' driven ( there, i. e. 
into the forest ) by him ( lit. whom ) appeared dark ( in 
complexion ). , , , , , , , , • 


V. 6. To him Was born 'a sod' n'lmed Gdggirdja, 'Who was the 
orhament of ‘the blooming flower of fame, who was 
wealthy and was a -'store df leaning and decorum. I 
think, Sauri ( Visnu ), troubled ('heated )' by ( his ) 
separation from Lalcsml 1 who was forcibly carried away 
by his strong arms ( i. e. by the strong arms of Goggiraja ) 
cultivated his attachment for a couch in the water. 


V. 7. From him was born Kirtirclja who was, as it were, a jar 
for keeping the juice in the form of battlefield ( i. e. 
who was the repository of heroic spirit, ). who was (like ) 
an axe ( to ptill down ) the forest in the form of the 
arrogance of proud ladles, and who* was ‘of bright rays 
< emitting ) nectar in the form of his good deeds. 

.jv 


1. M ark the bad taste of the poet. 
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V. 8. “This earth I have created is small and the activity of this 
hero is something like extraordinary ; I shall, theiefore, 
make it ( earth ) wide in a moment 31 (with this idea) the 
creator fills the sea, as it were, with the clouds of dust 
which were raised from the earth beaten by the galloping 
horses and raised in his ( king’s ) battles, in all ditections. 

V. 9, On the occasion of his meeting the goddess of victory, 
his enemies, running away immediately from the battle- 
field, made the place solitary ( cieated for him solitude ) 
for the happy occassion of his union with the goddess 
of victory. 

V. 10, On hearing of his valour, even from a distance, the 
elderly ladies ( who could ) see the future events in- 
structed the women folk of his ( whose ) enemies to 
consider the asking ( in alms ) of their husbands. ( to 
consider the desirability of asking that their husband’s 
lives be saved ). 

V. xi. Useless in the battlefield for want of an enemy, and in 
giving charity for want of a seeker of wealth, he regards 
his hand which ( could ) not fulfil the object dear to his 
heart, as a burden, as it were. 

V. 12. His (whose ) fame having lotus-white body and graceful 
on account of the growth due to prabandha ( literary 
attainments ) and therefore containing ( within itself ) 
the digit of the moon, looked as if it were pregnant with 
another fame. 

His enemy was killed slowly on the battlefield so that 
there should be no want of the pleasure of a great battle. 

To drink the nectar of his beauty 4 omen just wash as it 
were the pots in the form of their eyes with water ( tears) 
coming out through joy. 

Though his mind was always attached to living in the 
dust of the two feet of God Siva ( on whose head is the 
crescent of the moon ) it had become clean by the coating 
of impurity being completely washed away. 


V. 13. 
V. 14. 

V. is. 
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V. 19. There was Iiundarilja, adorned with extraordinary 
greatness, who was a beloved to the hearts of Caulukyas 
and who was a friend of the good in battle • it seemed as 
if in his birth the Eastrahiila family at once obtained an 
honour excelling that of all the Ksatriya families. 

V. 17. From him was born a son who was famous by the name 
of Amrtarajz, who being naturally white bore the name 
appropriately ; at whose rise the lotuses in the form of 
the faces of the womenfolk of all the enemies would at 
once be faded. 

V. 1 8. After him was bom the celebrated ( king named ) 
Sambur&ja who enlightening the three worlds by his 
merits, was an abode ( lit. temple) of all (good) qualities; 
and whose two strong oar-lilce arms were throbbing as it 
were, because they had precipitately hugged the bride- 
Laksml, trembling on account of the speed (swiftness 
of movements ) of the extensive armies of his enemies. 

V. 19. The lord of the gods, though seated under the desire- 
fulftlling tree cannot remove the miseries of the people ; 
but he ( Samburaja ) ( great ) hero as he is, uproots them 
by his single finger. 

V. 20. He being the servant of Klrtiraja and having destroyed all 
his enemies, the days of Kirtiraja are beguiled with great 
difficulty. 

LI. 26-30 He seeing the worthlessness of the worldly existence and 
observing that the earthly life is as fickle as the drop of 
water on a moving lotus-leaf and desiring for fame 
lasting till the end of the Iialpa and longing for a store 
of merits built a matbito ( monastery ) in ( the village ) 
Vala'savcmaka, resorted by an assembly of Brahmanas and 
containing a temple of the goddess, which was ( as it 
were ) the top of the heap of meritorious deeds, for tire 
permanent maintenance of it he appealed to the king. 
The king also considered that the gift of land is the best 
of all charities, for it is said — 
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V. 21-24. Three kinds of gifts —of the cow, the land and the 
learning— arc considered best and purify ( one } upto the 
seventh generation by milking, holding and possessing 
( respectively) ; he who grants land and who receives it, 
both of them do a meritorious deed and surely go to 
heaven ; the first of all (kinds of) gifts lasts for one life 
(only) while that of gold, land and speech 1 lasts for 
seven lives ; gold is the first child of fire, earth of Vispu, 
and learning of the sun ; it can therefore be said that he 
who makes a gift of gold, learning and earth makes a 
gift of the three worlds. 

L. 35.‘ Thus finding the greatness of the gift of land from these 
and other assertions of the maxim of Smrtis and 
Tantras Kirtirtia, the Mcthamaydaleivarci , issues orders 
to all the officers of his territories in the year 940 - in 
figures nine hundred and forty - of the era of the h'aka King, 
on the Udagayanaparvan day. I have granted with the 
pouring of the handful of water, the village of ■ Talawda, 
included in the 42 villages -group under the name of 
Bilvilyctra, towards the ma{hikct , built by t| Samburaja, 
having its circumference determined' on. the four bounda- 
ries, including wood of trees ( near the village ), covering 
( the charities to ) all the luggers, and together with -a- 
privilege of not being entered into by all the royal 
officers. 

L. 41. The bpnndari^s of which (, village ) are, : the I village, of ; 

„ Kohiraju in, the eastern boundary,} the village of Kohirala 

in dty; nqrthern limit,;, the pillage of Teinhamya in the 
wesfe ( rp.,qutskii\j4h? village o[.Er,i4thap.a in the southern 
ext^eqiity. .In this way this village marked by the fbur 
boundaries ( is granted ). 

L. 43. Also in the village Pallaravana fifty nivetr tanas, in figures 
50, of ‘land. Similarly the taxes on seven artisans 
( prakftis ) as instituted by the ( respective ) commu- 
nities - one of the two Vanikas, one oilman, one tailor, 

— — .i . un ra — 

1. Mark this unusual meaning of the word gauri. 
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one washerman, one potmaker, one worker in leather 
and one surveyor - are granted. Therefore no body 
should bring an obstruction to those who enjoy this 
village, this land and ( this income from ) artisans while 
subsisting themselves ( by serving ) the lotus feet of the 
goddess. By' future kings also, considering that the fruit 
of the gift of land is common, this our gift, which is in 
all respects a gift of land, should be acceded. 

Yv. 25-31. Moreover Parasurama ( son of Jamadgni ) prays again 
ii' ' • and again all the future kings — ‘ This bridge of religion 
is common to all kings and should at all times be pro- 
tected by you. [ The usual verse bahubhirvasudhn bbuhta ]. 
He who by foolishness takes it away, incurs’ the five 
great sins. Moreover this life of beings is worthless and 
fickle like a straw set in motion in a whirling windstorm. 
If you have the slightest desire for falling in the ‘ hell, 
you may confiscate this granted village. We know this’; 
to what a condition a consfiscator 1 of land really goes ; 
even he who takes the name of such a man falls in' hell 
for the period of one lalpa. Moreover a man of dull 
intellect who through covetousness confiscates this grant 
will verily be punished by the angry goddess. It is 
also said — [ Two usual verses — Svadattnm etc. and 
Self tin 1 etc. Enough of more details. 

V. 32. May this village granted towards the goddess last so long 
as the moon does not give up her coolness and hot fire 
( its heat ), so • long as the sun ( lit. the god having 
a thousand rays ) does not become friendly with dark- 
ness, so long as the night with passionate love does not 
seek the pleasures of embracing the day. 

This mathika is subordinate (?) to the great mathiM on ( the 
river') Tapi. It is sanctioned by me, Mahamandalesvara Kirtiraja. 
Whatever is written above is agreed to hy me. This is written by 
Sommaya, the minister of peace and \Var, under tile instructions of 
the king. . . . 



A FEW GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT PAITITAN — in Prof. D. V. 
Potdar, ii. a., Poona. 


The ancient and historic city of Paithan is at present situated 
in the dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. The domi- 
nions are fortunate in possessing some very ancient and most 
renowned places of antiquarian inteicst such as the Ajanta and 
Ellora Caves or Kalyani, Deogir, Warangal and such other towns 
and forts. 

I happened to visit some of these places during my research 
tours recently and found Ajanta and Ellora very well cared for 
and looked after. But I was sorry to see that such a famous, 
ancient and historical place as Paithan, long known as a capital of 
the Satavahanas, was absolutely uncared for. I hope Mr. Yazdani 
will soon turn his attention to this dilapidated city. The Depart- 
ment of Archaeology apart, scholars also do not seem to have cate- 
fully and fully surveyed this old and important spot. 

It is, therefore, proposed in this paper to give only a few 
glimpses I could catch of the place during my visit to it in October 
1929. I will confine myself more to the ancient spots than to the 
many places of importance to the student of Mediaeval, Mahom- 
medan and Maratha history. 

What struck me first about Paithan was the excellent and 
natural situation of the place. A close reference to the accompany- 
ing map is requested. It will be seen therefrom that the town is 
surrounded by the river Godavari on two sides over a long distance. 
The river there makes a deep looplike curve and thus affords both 
ample supply of pure water and also a natural defence. The river-bed 
is very extensive even now, when there has come over a great fall in 
the average rainfall. It must have been considerably larger and 
deeper in the days of the Salivahana kings. 

Here on the looplike curve was probably founded the city of 
Paithan hy the great Salivahana supposed to be the four der of the 
Saka era current even now. 
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They still sliow there a spot known as Sake ca vada or the 
Palace of Salivahana. This is now a Masjid. This Masjid is called 
the Juma Masjid which “ was built about A. D. 1630 ” (Aurangabad 
Gazetteer page 592 ). It is a pretty big quadrangle 175 ft. x 143 ft. 
with a narrow-mouthed well in one corner. People still believe 
that the soldiers of clay in the reputed legend about Salivahana still 
dwell in this well. Both Hindus and Mahommedans worship this 
well. Outside the towered wall of the Masjid but on the same old 
foundations are seen standing a few ancient pillars of Yadava times 
which undoubtedly show that during the Yadava regime some 
palace or big building must have stood there. ( Vide A in map ). 
A little to the south of this vada or palace is a beautiful pillar about 
25 ft. in height carved with figures standing alone in front of a 
temple, not very old, popularly known as Tirtha Khamba. It is 
clear that this Tirtha Khamba must have formed part of the palace 
above referred to. A curious legend about this Tirtha Khamba was 
heard by me in Paithan, namely, that when the waters of the 
Godavari will rise to the top of the Khamba and touch a crow sitting 
at the top, the whole of the earth will be submerged. That will 
be the time of PrthvI Pralaya ! So goes this legend. 

A little beyond this palace, we meet with a place now called 
the Panjha Masjid. In its front you see some beautifully carved 
stone elephants half buried in the ground and other old remains. 
One or two elephants of the same type will be found a little further 
buried in debris. Broken pillars and columns etc. are to be seen 
almost on all sides on our way. These elephants have given the 
appellation of ‘Hatai’ Moholla to this place. Proceeding onwards in 
a straight line right to the end of the lane, you come across a 
broken temple, some pillars standing, with no image or god within. 
It is a square little structure and its architecture speaks of its age as 
that of the Yadavas. It is said that this temple was dedicated to 
God Narasimha. This seems to have been once used as a mosque 
and called by the name Dagadi or Stone Mosque. 

Turning eastward by the road leading to Sri Ekanatha Matha, 
we will come across a parallel lane along which are two or three 
modern shrines but the images of Kaiabhairava and Narasimha in the 
small houses on the way are fine pieces of sculpture and are no doubt 
39 [ Pathak Com. Vol. J 
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as old as the ancient Hindu temples. This Narasimha is said to have 
originally belonged to the Dagadi Mosque Narasimha temple referred 
to above from ■where it was rescued, temoved and reestablished in 
this place. The Kalabhairava was said to have once adorned a temple 
on the river side somewhere near the Naga Ghata. 

In the centre of the town is an old temple called the Durga 
Temple near the Bazar Gate. This does not appear at least in its 
present form to be more than three or four hundred years old 
although the site and the shrine both must have been undoubtedly 
older still. To the South of this temple lies the Chauk Masjid 
which stands on an elevation. The well and old columns and 
stones strewn all round clearly show its ancient origin. Nearby is 
the Sanjar Darvaja and Manyari Gate ; passing through this latter 
we see the Amin Kutcherry where also lie half buried ancient 
marks of stone at different corners. Proceeding onwards for about 
two furlongs from the Amin Kutcherry, we come to a region of 
Dargas — first on the road the Darga of Said Mahommed Sahib and 
behind it to its north the ancient Darga of Said Sadat (Vide 
Aurangabad Gazetteer page 585). This latter is a very imposing 
structure but the door of the central domed building is the same 
old Hindu door as it was when perhaps Said Sadat arrived and 
settled here. The door is evidently the door of an ancient Hindu 
.temple and in a good state of preservation except for the thick 
layers due to constant white-washing during a period of over five 
hundred years. On the top and somewhat hidden under the 
thick white-wash layer is seen a Persian inscription and one need 
not be surprised if a Sanskrit inscription also comes to be discovered 
likewise as the story following will show, 

Moving out straight from the Darga of Said Mahommed Sahib, 
we march out of the town into the open and the road leads to an in- 
teresting place on a small hill-top. This is the most famous Darga 
"of Paithan popularly known as the Moul ana’s Darga. As the Auran- 
gabad Gazetteer points out, this Darga “was originally a Hindu 
temple dedicated to Ranoka ( Renuka ) Devi” ( page 6 02 •). At the 
backside we still see the Sabha Mandap ( Hall ) of the temple which 
proves its Yadava construction. Even the cusped arch at the 
..entrance has retained the delicately carved old pillars where under- 
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neatli the'thin white plaster can be still seen a few Persian lines inscrib- 
ed. But the most convincing proof of this mosque having once been 
an important Hindu temple, is the discovery of an old inscription in 
Sanskrit which I saw fixed in the floor of the Sabha Mandapa or Hall. 
For want of time and necessary materials, I could not take a full 
and clear impression of the whole. The Slab is of black polished 
stone and is roughly 3ft by 2ft. The inscription has thirtyone lines 
in clear tenth or eleventh century Devanagari characters with the 
prsthamatra. I hastily tried to read some lines and could clearly 
make out the following : — 

rrrr etc. 

following by a reference to 

cn .rivrx pf. . ..a 

n l q . 

A lew inches of space.afe left blank after 26 lines and a few lines 
are added at the end from which I could easily make out 

1 mn*: sin: etc. 

It appears that this is not a complete inscription. Another 
fragment of the same is I am told in existence and is put in some 
inner vault. I have brought with me a pencil rubbing of a few lines. 

*In this connection it is interesting to note that Goddess Renuka 
Devi is the family Goddess of many old families even at present in 
Paithan and even the famous Marathi Saint Ekanatha also wor- 
shipped her in that capacity. 

Right from the Maali Masjid to Maulana Moaz’s Darga, all along 
the bank of the river Godavari and especially on the segment formed 
by the loop-like curve which the Godavari takes behind Salivahana’s 
palace, and on the site where at present are situated the Mathas of the 
Manabhivas ( who by the bye had, it is proved, Intimate relation 
with the royal family of Deogiri ) and the Samadhi of the Kanphates 
with their deep underground vaults, there once flourished in ancient 
times the glorious and far-famed city called Pratisthana, now a heap 
of ruins and known by the name Paithan. Some remains of the old 
mud-wall surrounding old Paithan are still to be seen by travellers 
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who approach Paithan by the Shevgaon road, on tire oppoiste bank 
of the liver. 

It would be very interesting here to quote the following from 
the Aurangabad Gazetteer ( pages 412-13 ) — 

“There is a tradition that seven Saids of Arabia were commis- 
sioned to deliver Paithan from four Goddesses, Hatai Devi, 
Durga Devi, Revona ( Renuka ? ) Devi and Agna Devi. But 
on their arrival at Paithan they were arrested and imprisoned in 
a cave. Maulana Muizuddin popularly called Moulana Moaz or 
Maulana Sahib, a native of Shiraz, proceeded to Mecca at an early 
age and was directed to liberate seven Saiads. fie left for Paitan 
which was then presided over by Revona Devi ( probably a mistake 
for Renuka Devi ) in a battle fought outside its walls lost many 
faithful attendants and disciples. The Maulana triumphed ; in the 

end the seven Saids were released The numerous fanes of 

the goddess were demolished and her large temple was converted 
into a mosque.” 

This short note is written to stimulate interest in the ancient 
and historic site of Paithan and if it suceeeds in drawing the atten- 
tion of archaeologists and especially the Department of Archaeology 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam and early steps taken to recover 
and preserve as much as possible, it will have served its purpose. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF GUNA~by A. Berriedale Keith, 
d. c. l., D. J.itt., Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology and Lecturer on the Constitution of the British 
Empire, University of Edinburgh. 


An interesting attempt has been made by Professor Carlton C, 
Rice ' to explain the term guua, which plays so important a part in 
Indian philosophical terminology. He suggests that the word was 
originally an adjective, meaning “ bovine ”, derived front the zero 
grade of the base go-. It is formed by the secondary suffix -na, and 
the n is due to Prakritic influence. The derivation of the meaning 
runs as follows, (i) adjective meaning “bovine”, (2) substantive, 
“bovine sinew”, (3) “sinew”, (4) “bow-string”, (5) “strand”, cord 
( of rope ), ( 6 ) “quality”, and (7) “virtue”, the last four of these 
meanings being actually attested in Sanskrit. The suggestion is 
interesting ; but before a new etymology can be accepted, it requires 
careful consideration, both on formal and semantic grounds. 

The secondary suffix -na, added to nouns or adjectives to 
form an adjective as suggested, is far from richly attested. 
The best example is smasruua “ bearded ” from hnairu ; 
phalguna possibly, “ reddish ” and equivalent to phalg'u, and siirana, 
possibly “heroic”, and connected with fkra, are both dubious. Strait, ta 
is clearly connected with stri, “ woman”, but the formation differs 
from that assumed in giuia. Nor is the case strengthened by the 
adduction of the Prakritic form goo a, “ox”, the origin of which is in 
itself wholly uncertain ; PischeP suggested derivation from gurna or 
gavam, and it would certainly be remarkable if gotta really were go- 
with a meaningless -na suffix, elsewhere probably unknown. 

To operate with a suffix so rarely attested and so limited in 
usage is clearly adventurous, and to this difficulty is added the further 


1 Language, vi (1930). 36-10. 

2 Orammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, § 393, 
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consideration that it is necessity to adopt »/i- as the zeio grade of go-. 
Now on- is not unknown in Sanskrit, but, tinforiunaiely for the 
theory, it is found thete only as the second member of a compound, 
and it is a very strong measure to assume that it could be used with 
the suffix -Mm If dtotja, c ‘wooden vessel”, really is connected with 
duif "wood”, as proposed by Uhlenbeck, wc find actually a streng- 
thening as also in shaiija. Gn- seems so far unsupported even as a 
final member of a compound in other Indo-European languages, for, 
the etymology of presbys suggested by Bloomfield is very far from 
being established. Very probably it is the case that -gu- owes its 
origin in Sanskrit to abstraction from forms of go- which presented 
the appearance of connection with -it stems, such as gos, on the ana- 
logy of dhenbs • dhenL That such a form should be made the base 
of a derivative with -net is clearly very improbable. 

From the semantic point of view we have to assume the exis- 
tence of three meanings, “bovine”, “bovine sinew”, and “sinew”, 
which unfortunately ate never found in the literature, early or late. 
It is suggested, however, that the supposed meanings may he sup- 
ported by the fact that go itself is used of bovine sinew. The proof, 
however, of this supposed meaning is clearly inadequate. That go 
when used in connection with a bow refers specifically to sinew, 
used as a bowstring, is held to be established by the fact that in the 
Atbaivaveda vii. Jo. 9 snavan seems to be used of the bow-string. 
But to argue that, because sinew is in one passage referred to 
apparently as used as a bow-string, therefore g'o means specifically 
the bovine sinew is clearly inadmissible. The fact that the Indians 
may have used sinew for bow-strings does not establish that they 
used solely it for that purpose* 

It is impossible, therefore, to feel any confidence in the view 
thtf. gui;ia originally denoted “bovine”. Moreover there are serious 
difficulties in the way of accepting the suggestion that the sense 
“strand” is derived from “bow-string”. It is significant in this con- 
nection that the Greek term neuron which means “ sinew, tendon, 
cord made with sinew for fastening the head of the arrow to the 
shaft... also a bow-string”, does not pass over to the sense “strand”. 
Nor does the Latin nervus, nor the German Sehne. The fact is sug- 
gestive , it poisiSstp the probability that the meaning “strand” is 
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not derived in the manner suggested, and that a more plausible 
explanation had better be looked for, This, of course, is already 
available in the connection with the Avestan yaoiio and its connected 
words in Iranian, as first suggested by Geiger, The primitive 
meaning of these words was clearly “ bait ”, as shown by 
Bartholomae, and, if this is accepted as the eailier sense of 
giujit', it is easy to see how from the practice ' of plaiting 
the hair the meaning “ strand 15 might easily come to be that 
of finin'. What is certain is that in the earliest passage wheie it is 
recorded with a clear sense, the Taitfinya Saihbilt't, vii. 2. j. 2, it has 
the sense “strand” as a constituent of a rope, and in the well-known 
A that vtiveiUt passage ( x. S. 43 ) it has something like the sense of 
“constituent”. So far from the primary meanings of the words 
being utterly unrelated, they seem to be identical, and thus the 
probability of relationship is greatly stiengthened. It is worth 
noting that the Iranian term also assumes the sense of “quality” 
as well as of “colour”; we have no sufficient means of deter- 
mining how the semantic change operated. 

The evidence of form and meaning alike tends to show that 
guya' and gnom must have the same orgin, and the sense of the latter 
practically excludes the idea of connection with go' “ox”. Further 
elucidation is probably impossible. The if may quite fairly be set 
down as PrAkritic, for which th^re are abundant parallels. It is sug- 
gested by Walde- that the Avestan word is to be referred to the root 
gai~, “biegen, kriimmen, wolben”, and to this root he refers the 
obscure Vedic “groin”. It can hardly be said that the sug- 

gestion is attractive. Very possibly we have to do with a word 
borrowed from a common source by Indian and Iranian, which has 
no Indo-European explanation. It seems doubtful if it can have 
been current in the earlier period, so late is its occurrence in the 
texts. 

As it has been suggested that the normal Vedic bow-stiing was 
made of sinew, it should be pointed out that this conclusion is lar 
lrorn probable. The words vuiyn, virtvan etc. aie not normally used 

1 Vedic Index, i. 324; Zimmer, Allindisckex Leben, p. 264. 

2 VeryleichendfS \V6rterhuch der indogermaniachen ftpruchen, i. 557, 558, 
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for the bow-string, and in the epic, where we have abundant evidence 
of usage \ the bow-string is made of tnmvH, hemp. In the Agni - 
Puraiid, which is an encyclopaedic text, we learn of the use of a 
string of hemp and hide. Sinew, on tiie other hand, regularly 
appears in the epic as used to fasten the arrow head to the shaft. 
Even in classical antiquity’ we find leather or horse-hair used as well 
as sinew, so that the view of Zimmer * that in the Jfgveda the tern) 
go' denotes leather, not sinew, appears fully justified, 


1 Hopkins, Journal of American Oriental Society, xiii (1889), 271, 276. 
3 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, i, 170. 

3 Altindischea Leben, pp, 228, 298. 


SANSKRIT DIPHTHONGS --by Irach J, S. TaraporewaIa, b. A., 
ph. d.j Principal, The M. F. Cama Arhornan Institute, Andheri. 

* 

The first two sntras of Panini give us the vrddhi and gmja 
vowels, which include, besides the two simple vowels ar (rt) and 
3TT ( & ), the four diphthongs cr ( e ), aft ( o ), ^ ( at ) and ( au ). 
These four have been called “diphthongs” by all grammarians — 
both indigenous and western. The classification according to the 
“ vargas ” also makes it clear that these four were regarded as 
“ double sounds ” or ” diphthongs We get the two statements, 
and tEofreRr from fairly early days, which 

clearly indicate the original double nature of these sounds. Again 
all these four are regarded as double in prosody — two mcltras in 
length. 

But their pronunciation at present ( and indeed through all 
Sanskrit literature ) makes one wonder why tr (e) and dir ( o ) 
should be called diphthongs, though with t* ( ai ) and ( au ) the 
diphthongal nature is quite obvious. And if we bear in mind the 
relation between gutia and vrddhi it becomes still more puzzling how 
these sounds, as we now utter them, could be thus related. 

It is necessary at the outset to have clear certain fundamental 
ideas in phonetics. The Sanskrit vowels as they are pronounced 
today ( I am taking the Poona pronunciation thai I have learnt) 
may be arranged as in the accompanying diagram. It may be noted 
that all these are simple vowels. The corresponding semi-vowels 
are also included. 


[*J [*J 



3TT 

Fundamental vowel 
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, From this diagram it is clear that though the .symbols q and 
alt iqn’cscntcd original diphthongs, still their present pronunciation 
is clearly thaL of simple vowels— half-close front and back respectively! 

A comparison with other languages shows very clearly how 
these two have been made up. The nearest sister language is 
A vesta and it shows both these vowels as diphthongs, except when 
in the final syllable. Thus, %vrr haiiia ; - Jtiriutefii ; 

hetama — ttojafih ; but era' — elite . ; g=rt~ puthro. 1 When we 
compare Sanskrit with Greek or Latin or Germanic we find that the 
tf and aff each represent three distinct diphthongs. The original 
Indo-European had three distinct simple vowel sounds, *n, *e and *o 
and all these three fell together in Sanskrit and are represented by a 
single sound — the neutral sr (rt ). Thus the Sanskrit q represents 
the three diphthongs *ai, *ci and v 'oi of tine Indo-European and the 
aft represents *ctn, J ' cu and ‘’on. Examples : ct^jt ( fuel ) — =<<&a ; qfo 
( I go ) — El/ar ; *i>: ( thou mays! bear ) pepois ; affsHT, (strength) 
— Lat. itugiu-lus ; sfttnftr ( I know ) ; fi=sr»y ( light) - 

\o! Won. Therefore we arc quite justified in thinking that the Sanskrit 
q originally represented the sound ni ( ) and aft represented the 

sound an ( ). 

The 'so-called “ long ” diphthongs, the t pilcf hi-d iph tho ngs, 
show an exactly similar development. First comparing with 
Avesla we find that ^ and tab often correspond to ai and on. Thus 

— anwlais, *rr- — pan's, .Then again comparing with Greek 
or Latin or Germanic we find that I. E. *a, J; e and ■ o have fallen 
together in Sanskrit and are -represented by the Sanskrit an— - 
probably originally the neutral at (ijfrf ar) lengthened- Hence the 
ft, representing, I. E, v ‘m, *ei, ' Oi, was originally pronounced ai (any); 
and the 3%, representing I. K. *uu, *o«, w as - originally pro- 
nounced an ( ). Examples ; fipu’ci ( dat. sing. feni. ending ) - 

— Goth, gibai ; (I showed) eSet$a ; 5^: ( inst. plu. 

mas.) — A imo if • at: — wvs — Lat. navis : *ft;— Zeus ( Z>/vs ) ; 

/3ow. \ / 

So from comparisons^yitn\pther/l. E. languages \vc are definite- 
ly led to conclude that the anciefat, pronunciations of an ^ 

1. In Skt. the final visar-ga cfi&«ges,tp, 3ft jn -certain oases but in Av, it 
pbanges thus always.’ J - 
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3^ were ai ( 31? ), an ( -w ), ai (sir?) and tin (airs') respectively. 
They had apparently the same pronunciation as they have today 
( i. c: tr and air being simple sounds e and o ; and hr and tar being ai 
and an ) even in the days of the Pratisakhyas. “ But their eupho- 
nic treatment clearly shows them to have been .... at the period 
when the euphonic laws established themselves, as they .... were 
at their origin, real diphthongs. ... The heavier or vrddhi diphthongs 
were distinguished by the length of their u-clemcnt, as ai 
( a + i ) and Cut ( a + u ) V Now we will try to protc this from 
the internal evidence of Sanskrit grammar itself, particularly ol 
the rules of vowel satUdhi. ■ 

It is rather a remarkable iacl that the two minis — 
and — should follow each other in the Ajladhyal.' 

Pjnini’s original arrangement of these mints has really some 
meaning, inasmuch as the latter mint is, as it were, a special case ol 
the former. Unless we hear in mind the original sounds represented 
by the cps^- vowels we cannot appreciate the point. Il we pro- 
nounce tr, 'iff, b and aft as 5si?, sra, air? and srrsr, we see at once 
that by applying the previous sutra ( ftp) ) to the second 
member of the diphthongs we straightaway get sirp, , airland 

Similarly the sutra ( vi. 1.83) becomes clear if we 

remember the original pronunciation. For here it is only the com- 
bination of the ®r or ear with the first member of the diphthong— 
thus naturally giving us the so-called C£ long" or vjddhi diphthongs. 

Apart from these two satiulhi- rules there are evidences ol the 
original pronunciation of these diphthongs in certain derivative 
forms and in certain conjugations and declensions . 1 2 3 The usual 
locative singular of si nouns ends in tr, which is obviously .31? 
originally. So also the q- that occurs in the potentials is due to 
the same original. Aorist forms like srifrsrfl: show a similar 3 R, 
Weak stems like nfiftr- from Jtmrg; and superlatives like ttsfe point 


1. 'Whitnoy, Unnxkrit Grammar, § 28a. 

2. VI. I- 77-78. 

3. For those and other oases sea Waokornagel ; Altindische Grammatik, 
I §§ 3 2 If, 
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in the same direction. We add also woids like compared 
with rwfR. The nominative smgtilai tupTF shows the dropping of the 
second pail ol an original diphthong. This is e\idenl from forms 
like gficrftT:, which piovc that the towel-gradation here belongs to 
the er- series. 


Vedic ntetie also lequires m sonic places a h leaking up of the 
diphthong into its constituent vowels. ThusifvT is usually to be 
mad as as in IVf^r TTfrrri(jfirwtT sTTfrsrreNT 

t RV. i. 3 |. 8 ) and other places. So also the word ssrf&r is to be read 
-smbt; as in tr^rWftTsj^fiaT f^r q-rmraT ( KV. x. 6 i. 20 ). 
Some of the superlatives Vds 1 2 . sfu, s'rsr etc. and also ’rforr seem to 
resolve their diphthongs into the constituent This resolu- 

tion is comparatively nue even in the Veda and is confined only to' 
the sound it. These lew cases are probabls relics of a very archaic 
pronunciation, and they ptove that the diphthongs have been pro- 
nounced very much as they are at present even since Vedic Limes. 


1. Bee Arnold, Vedic Metre, § 140. iii. 

2. Arnold, op. oit., § 143, 4, 



ON THE ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT AND THE PRAKRITS — 
FY Prof. Devekdrakumar Banerji, m. a., Chittagong College, 


What is it that shines in solitary grandeur amidst the numerous 
antiquities of the world — that which “equals in extent to the Greek 
and the Italian Literature put together/’ that which might reflect 
credit on any nation irrespective of time and place— that which re- 
flects brilliance of glory upon the ancient Seers of old,— that with- 
out which the Indo-Aryans would have crept into the greedy grasp 
of oblivion as surely as the Celtic races of Wales and Cornwall - and 
that which “flourished at a time when the greater part of Europe 
was immersed in darkness”? 

The answer probably is “Sanskrit — Vedic and post-Vedie” with 
the eternal under-current of Prakrits behind. 

The term Sanskrit as applied to the Jndo-Aryan speech had not 
the narrow, technical meaning which has been attached to it in 
modem times. It was not applied to the Indo-Aryan tongue either 
by Devarfyayajvan the author of the Nigbuijlu or by Yaskti the author 
of Ninikta or by Pilnini the author of the AsWdhyctyl. To them 
this the Indo— Aryan tongue was simply a A' irnhli-n Bhclsct or a spoken 
language and nothing more nor less. According to Panini the word 
means Bhafitci “ornamented. ” The Indo-Aryan speech is now 
known as a Stinskrit-Bbtlfa a polished reiined, high-flown, oratorical 
speech in contrast perhaps with the later Pali or Prakrits or dialectic 
languages. In the prime of youth, a literary language outwits, out- 
shines and casts into the shade all other dialects. For instance, 
there is a peculiar dialect with its peculiar intonation almost iri 
every district of Bengal. Every man in his private capacity talks 
with his friends and relatives, especially with his female and children 
relatives, in his own native tongue. But when he speaks standing 
on a public platfrom as an orator delivering addresses to large 
gatherings, it is difficult to ascertain to what District he belongs. 
W’hat this elocution is to hearty utterances in family gossips, that 
Sanskrit seems to the Prakrits. One is a literary language, a language 
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of the state, a father language and the other is purely a dialect, a 
mother tongue. J’ach district of Bengal mav have a peculiar dialect 
nl its own, but the Bengali language is the common language of the 
whole of Bengal. The inlluuiec of a lheiaiy language upon dialects 
is sometimes so great that the latter’s giowth is stopped by the 
tormer. When the students ol a ( loll ego class consisting of recruits 
from the different disnicts of Bengal are asked to name a familial 
thing of which there is no popular word in Sanskrit, they shrink 
from giving out the proper dialectic name which they really know. 
This delicacy has the baneful e fleet of giving the popular name an 
ephemeral existence only. The Jiang i) a \ahhya Parisal in then 
attempts to record new dialectic words and thereby to enrich the 
Bengali language are doing a great service to Bengali by collecting 
words and phrases peculiar to certain districts only. 

By Sanskrit is technically understood the Panini-Kalyayana- 
Patahjali language or ‘‘Classical Sanskrit,” and by Prakrits, the 
Prakrit of the plays. This meaning of Prakrit is no doubt given by 
Hemacandra in his &abdruiusasana. 1 le says Prakflih Samkntam : 
Tculbhavam Tata Jgnlaw vil Praia i la hi. Late MahamahopadhyJyaOr. 
Hara prasad Sastri who is an authority on this subject also says : 

Whatever is derived horn Sanskrit is called a Prakrit. A Bock 
Inscription of ASolca is a Prakrit, Pali is a Prakrit, the Jam Prakrit 
is a Prakrit, Dramatic Prakrit is a Prakrit, Marathi is a also a Prakrit. 

Bauddba Gana O Doha p. 5 

The above definitions of a Prakrit seem to be too narrow. 
They take notice only of those words which are derived from 
Sanskrit and seem to ignore the Sanskrit or lalsama tvouls, which 
are the common property of Sanskrit and the Prakrits alike, as well as 
the Ddi or indigenous words which can be found in the dialects 
only of carpenters, cultivators, fishermen and so forth. As a matter 
of fact the Prakrits are very much enriched by words coming from 
these two latter sources. A Prakrit is properly speaking the dialect 
of the common folks, the natural language of the untutored masses 
or rather the mother tongue as distinguished from Sanskrit which, as 
we. said above, is the highly polished and elegant language in con* 
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formity with the rules of grammar and rhetoric or rather the father 
language. It might therefore be better defined as 

Prah'Ub Svabhcivah , lata dgalaih Prakrtam , or 
Pralirlaiauuncuh vacanaih Prcihjtam 

The Prakrits of the plays also were the peculiar dialects of the 
times - dialects that reached the ridge of a literary language, for 
example Mabftnlstn, Saitrascni, Mag ct cl hi. Man is gifted with speech 
by nature. His speech is eternally bestowed upon him. He must 
have a dialect of his own. A literary language may come into 
existence and die, but the dialect remains for ever. It is constantly 
changing, it is JQctijiba or ephemeral. Yet there is a string of con- 
tinuity that goes on to eternity. A language is a sea of dialects. 
Dialects rise up into prominence as a literary language, which loses 
its vital force when cut off from the dialects ; but the potency of 
dialects is inextinguishable. This is the natute of a Prakrit. Even 
Sanskrit, in her flourishing days, lived and moved and had her being 
in the dialects. It is like the holy island of Vvmnalha in the sacred 
River Brahmaputra, facing the city of Gauhati ; the dialects that 
were spoken in the Vedic ages are spoken even now in Northern India 
and will be spoken till eternity. Words are the grains of sands and 
drops of water forming the eternal stream ; flowing from the 
beginning of creation, it will flow on till the end of the world. In it 
were formed such literary islands as the Vedas, the Upanisads, the 
Avesta, the Ramayaria of TulasldSsa, the Tripitaka, the poems of 
Vidyipati and Chandi Dasa. Truly has it been said by the Prakrit 
Poet Vakpati. 

Sayala o imam via visanti, etto ya penti v3yao i 

Etti samQddam chiya nenti sayara ochchiya jalanirii ji §1, 53 

*' All words merge in Prakrits. All words come out of Prakrits, 
They come out of and retire into the Prakrit like waters of 
the ocean, ” 

The Vedic and the Sanskrit are no longer living. The Pali 
and the Prakrits of the plays are no longer spoken. They were, no 
doubt, spoken some time in the history of the Indo-Aryan speech. 
But as soon as the grammarians probed and dissected them, in their 
41 [ Pathak Com. Yol ] 
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attempt to find out the laws of their anatomy, their life was extinct, 

A sea-fish caught and thrown into a pond can hardly live long. 
But during the youthful days of these Pali and the Prakrit literatures, 
the Aryan life-blood was pulsating through their veins and arteries, 
They are now dead but their corpses still remain. 

During the life-time of these literary Prakrits, there were 
probably other Vernaculars spoken, the latter in their turn were 
known as Apabhrariiias or Dell Bhclfds, { like the Grtlmya Bhdffls of 
modern times ), “These Prakrits were of course developed from 
the Apabhrariisas and the first beginnings of the Prakrit Literature 
must be traced back to the old literature in the. Vernaculars. Some- 
times it might appear that the Prakrits of the plays were not really 
spoken Vernaculars, but rather literary fictions founded on the 
Vernaculars. They weie perpetually influenced not only by 
Sanskrit but also by the spoken languages. Most of the so called 
Drfi words found in these plays were derived from these spoken 
Vernaculars. ” 

In the Prakrits of the Dramas, a different dialect is attributed 
to each class of characters. The Scihilyadarpcma enumerates 15 such 
dialects — Sanskrit being the utterances of high and middle class 
people and of Pandits and the like. Servants, soldiers, buffoons and 
the like use one or the other of the inferior dialects. Yet there 
seems nothing un-natural in this allotment. It might be that the 
play-writers sometimes mimicked the local peculiarities of the various 
provinces. But it is quite reasonable to suppose that a “ king drew 
his soldiers from one province, his porters and attendants from 
another, his dancers and buffoons from a third and so on. All these 
men when assembled at the capital would doubtless strike out some 
common language like the Urdti of the present day. The 
servants and artificers collected from all corners of the vast empire 
would speak the common lingua franca , each with his own country 
twang and the Prakrit of the plays would appear to be an 
exaggerated representation. It is, therefore, highly probable, 
even, at the time when the dramas were written, that as a matter of 
fact, every one, in ordinary life, spoke neither Sanskrit nor the 
dramatic Prakrit but simply the Vernaculars. 
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The Vedas and the dialects 

. We have seen how “Every literary language presupposes the 
existence of many spoken dialects. Dialects have always been the 
feeders, rather the channels of the literary language. Any how they 
are parallel streams which existed long before the time when one of 
them was raised to that temporary eminence which is the result of 
literary cultivation. Dialects exist previous to the formation of 
literary languages, for, every literary language is but one out of 
many dialects. 

“The first tendency of language must have been to an un- 
bounded variety. Before there is a national, literary language, 
there have always been hundreds of dialects in districts, towns, 
villages, clans, classes and families. The Angirasas , the A trey as, the 
BhUradvajas, the Kanvas, and the Fflsiflas of the Rg-Veda were 
probably different families having peculiar dialects of their own. The 
Anus, the Turvasas, the Yachs , the Drtibyus , the Pams mentioned 
in the Rg-Veda were also perhaps different races or tribes having 
dialects of their own. They were probably the five tribes who 
opposed the Bh&ratas. They perhaps formed a coalition or a con- 
fideracy ot five allied Aryan Peoples dwelling on the river Sarasvatf. 
Asamati was their overlord and their Governor. The Bharatas 
marched against them, and, with the aid of the Trtsus, defeated 
them. That the popular dialects of these Vedic clans were more or 
less different from one another and gardually grew into a literary 
language forming the first high head in the history of the Indo- 
Aryan Language is shown by the unbounded variety and freedom 
which are the characteristics of a living speech. Those dialects were 
not understood, were called Avasa or “( mouthless, speechless ) ” . 
These dialects were embodied in popular speeches at public meetings, 
ballads, national laws, religious prayers ; and, ultimately, with the 
codification of the Rg-Veda, they were shaped and circumscribed 
within its narrow limits of speech. Their growth was stunted. The 
Rg-Veda arrested the flow of the language in their countless 
rivulets of its dialects and gave a morbid permanency to certain 
formations of speech which now form the subject of the Vedic gram- 
mar and which, unless they were given the high honour of a place 
in the Vedic Literature, could have enjoyed but an ephemeral 
existence ” 
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A very general companion of the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 
words will suffice here to show how unfettered the dialects of our 
Vedic ancestors were. For example : 

i. The word pati is optionally declined as muni ( ghi 

ii. The Genitive very often stands for the dative. 

iii. Lan, hnl and lit are used in all the past tenses and moods alike. 

iv. Let is exclusively the property of the Vedas. 

v. The words pra, saw, upa and tidu are repeated for the sake of 

metre. 

vf. Active present participles are freely used for the passive, 
vii. Declensional suffixes are very simple and numerous, e. g.~ 


Vedic 

Classic 

Vedic 

Classic 

Panthanah 

Pant hah 

natan 

natah 

mati 

matya 

y&t 

yas 

vyoman 

vyoratii 

svapnaya 

svapnena 

*asvina 

asvinau 

yusma 

yu5tnasu 

suratha 

surathau 

asma 

asmSsu 

divisppSa 

divisppsau 

tfruya 

urunl 

nlbha 

nabliau 

sadhuya 

sadhti 

vasanta 

vasanfe 

urviya 

urupa 

darviya 

daruna 

vahava 

vahuna 

i. Fifteen suffixes have replaced 
Classical Sanskrit : e. g. — 

the single .gerund 

Urnun of the 

Vedic 

Classic 

Vedic 

Classic 

vakse 

vaktutn 

pibadhyai 

patum 

e§e 

etum 

datave 

datum 

jivase 

jivitum 

sutave 

sotum 

prese 

praitum 

kartavc 

kartum 

sriyase 

srayitum 

prayai 

prayatum 

prinadhyai 

purayitum 

rohi§yai 

rodhum 

ahuvadhyai 

ahvatum 

avyathisyai 

avyathitum 

mldayadhyai 

madayitum 

drse 

dra§tum 
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ix. The final vowels, especially of indeclinables, are lengthened, 
e. g. tu for tfl, yatra for yatia, eva for eva, nu for nu, atra 
for atra, vidma for vidtna. 


x. The following irregularities are also very striking : — 


Grbhaya 

grhana 

jabhira 

jahira 

jrsyarir 

drsyam 

hhotu 

bhavatu 

mlecchiravai mlecchitavyatn 

avagihe 

avagahyam 

paica & patca 

pascit 

hye 

£ete 

ipjudhi 

Spnu 

vSstvya 

vistava 

ftvya 

Srtava 

paridhipayitva 

paridhapya 

hiranyaya 

hirarnnaya 

kjrnutat 

krnuta 

varayadhvat 

varayadhvam 

£fnota 

spnuta 

gamayatat 

gamayata 

smasi 

smafl 

emasi 

imafi 

0 

eva 


xi. Numerous lun forms deserve notice — e. g. 


Vedic 

Abhyflt sadaySm akah 
prajanayim-akah 
cikayam-akah 
ramayam akah 


Classic 

abhyQt asi^adat 
prajijanat 
acai?u 
ariramat 


Katyhyana briefly describes the divergent irregularities in the 
following way : 


Suffixes both declensional and conjiigational, Attuaucpada and 
Paraswaipada , genders, persons, tenses, vowels, consonants, voices 
and frequentatives are used in the Vedas variously without any hard 
and fast rule unlike in Classical Sanskrit. 

Such innumerable and diverging forms were possible in tire 
Vedas, because the persons who spoke them were not chained down 
by the fetters of grammar. There was then no standard of so-called 
correctness of speech. But as soon as they were recognized as 
forming part of the literature of the Vedic nation as distinguished 
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from that of individuals ; as soon as the people felt that their 
language must be understandable not only to individuals with 
individual interests but also to all members of their large 
society with common interest, with common vocabulary, with 
common modes of expression of their ideas, their language 
began to be stereotyped and cut oft" from the living and running 
dialects ; and it ceased to be replenished by the main current. At 
this stage, their language began to lose its unbounded capability of 
change and its readiness in always supplying instantaneously the 
wants of the mind and the heart. In short, its natural life was 
changed into a merely artificial existence. “ It seemed to be the 
leading shoot, but in reality it ‘ was but a broken and withering 
branch, slowly falling from the stalk from which it sprang. In other 
words, it became a dead language. ” 

We have seen how the different dialects of the different clans of 
the Aryans might mix together and become prone to a give-and-take 
policy. It was the natural resultant of the acting and counteracting 
forces of speech that formed the literary language of the Aryans. It 
is also quite possible that the hymns of the Rg-Veda were not 
composed all at once, but that some of them were composed at a 
later time than others, with necessary changes in the formation of 
their words. It is also highly probable that the spoken dialects of 
the psis subsequently deviated from the language of the Vedas and 
led to the foundation of a new language, which is commonly 
known as Sanskrit in the present day. We have seen that the 
expression Sanskrit language is of much later origin. Yaska calls it 
Nirukti. The Nighaii(n, of Devarijayajvan and the Nirukta of Ydska 
form the foundation of the philology of the Sanskrit language, just 
as the Prilltiakhyas, dwelling as they do on Paribha$a, Samhita, 
Svara, Sarhdhi, Nati, Krama, Nipata, Sik?a and so on, form 
perhaps the first attempt at writing a grammar of the popular lang- 
uage. It may be assumed that the Vedas were the literature of the 
Vedic age. The so-called Sanskrit or more properly the Nirukti or 
spoken language was the popular dialect. Hemacandra speaks 
perhaps of this A rsa Prakrit a in his Sctbddnusasana. There must 
always be some difference between the spoken dialect and the 
literary language, . and whatever forms part of a literature must 
appeal to a larger body than the men of the author’s own circle. 
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Vedic dialect : the supposed origin of Prakrits 

Observing the large variety of forms and idioms in the Vedas, 
and its similarity to some Prakrit usage, some scholars are of 
opinion that the Prakrits were offshoots, not of the Classical Sans- 
krit but of the Vedic dialect itself. The points of similarity are : — 

x. Scarcity of Visarga and the substitution of o in the Nom, 
Sing, of stems ending in A. 

2. Retention of the suffix bhis in the Instrumental plural, 

3. The omission of final consonants, 

4. Scarcity of dative case and its replacement by the Genitive. 

5. The hiatus or absence of Sarhdbt . 


6 . In this connection the following comparsion may also be of 


some interest 

: — 



Vedic 

Sans, or Prakrit 

Vedic 

Sans, or Prakrit 

It 

i 

vayait 

vayai 

bh (e. g. apabharta) h ( e. g. apaharta ) 

rapas 

rabha 

bhfitu 

bhodu ( or hodu ) 

tura 

turanti 

■cit 

cit (e. g. kadacit) 

udu 

mrdu 

There is 

much force in the above 

ax gument. 

For, the dialects 


that preceded the Vedic language did not die after giving birth to 
the child, but continued to roll on for ages till the Classical Sanskrit 
sprang out of them. Here also the dialects survived Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit partook of only some of the parental virtues and rejected 
others. And it is these latter features that we find to be the common 
characteristics of the Vedic Prakrit and the Prakrits of the Drama. 
One might, therefore, be inclined to say that the Vedic River 
Sarasvati, on the bank of which our ancestors composed and sang 
their hymns, never dried up, but that she has only changed her form. 
She has cast off her liquid form and assumed an etherial one. She 
has been flowing continually through the Indo-Aryan tongue. This 
holy river of Sarasvati carried in her current and formed the essence 
not only of the Vedic and Sanskrit literature hut also of the ballads, 
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the Pali, the Dramatic Prakrit as well as the modern Vernaculars 
such as the Punjabi, the Guziati, the Sindhi, the Marathi, the 
Hindustani, the Bengali, nay, all the Puikiits of Northern India, 

The original home or the In no- An yak dialects 

It is said that our Aryan ancestors were not indigenous in 
India but have emigrated into this country from Cential Asia, whete 
they formed at one time one community with the Progenitors oi 
the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, etc. In proof of this 
theory are cited the original language, religion and mythology of 
those earliest nations. It is a well-known fact that the forms of 
speech of the Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, and other western tongues 
are closely related to one another in respect of roots and forms 
and inflexion. It is also said that the Aryans occupied only the 
north-west corner of Hindustan and afterwards diffused themselves 
to the east and south of this Peninsula. 

Tilak attacked this theoiy of emigration and assigned the Arctic 
region as the cradle of the Aryans. His arguments have subsequently 
been sufficiently met by our late lamented Dr. N. K. Dutt. A. C. 
Das also challenges this theory of the Arctic Home of the Aryans 
and quotes Max Muller in circumvention of the said theory, 
“ Professor Max Muller ” says he “ gave a final pionouncement on 
the subject in 1887, when he wrote. * If an answer must be given 
as to the place where our Aiyan ancestors dwelt before their separa- 
tion I should still say, as I said forty years ago, somewhere 

in Asia and no more. “ In the hymns of the Rg-Veda” the author 
of Rg-Vedic India goes on to say “ we do not find any mention or 
evidence of the ancient Aryans having ever lived in any other 
country or immigrated thence to Sapta-Sindhu, ” though it can be 
shown by quotation fiom the Vedas that at the period when the 
hymns were composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of Northern India were most familiar with thi 
countries, bordering on or beymnd the Indus, and the north-west 
jparts of the Hindustan generally. 

Depending on the results of Geological investigationsDr. A. C, 
£>.as holds that “modern Rajputana was a sea in the Tertiary Era and 
fhat the Gangetic trough lying to the eqst of the Punjab was also a 
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sea up to the end of the Miocene epoch. Sapia-Sindhu has been 
admitted by Geologists to be the earliest life-producing region in the 
whole of India, where the evolution of animal life took place in 
continuous succession until man was created. This region was 
peopled by the Aryans from time immemorial and was regarded by 
them as their original home.” 

The wars alluded to in the Rg-Veda were possibly not those 
between the Aryans and the non-Aryans but were internecine or 
inter-racial or even inter-communal wars among the Aryans them- 
selves. The Sapta-Sindhu was the original hive from which the 
emigrations proceeded to the different parts of Asia and Europe. 

Strabo mentions a large part of Persia to have been abandoned 
to the Hindus by the Macedonians. In discussing the question of 
the Antiquity of India and her connection with Iran in my paper 
on Trade and commerce of Pre-bistoric India ’ I endeavoured to 
show how about two-thirds of Persia could be included in Ancient 
India. Again, if it be true that the Rg-Vcdic Aryans could not and 
did not go to the Deccan in the south, and Paikftla, Kosnla, 
Magadha, Videha, Anga and Vat'iga in the east, cut off as they were 
by the Rajputana Sea and the Eastern Sea, it might equally be 
supposed that their territories were bounded by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, and that the Paijis who were great merchants, who 
traded both by land and by sea, who constructed ships for their sea- 
voyages and were great warriors, probably Carried on their trade and 
commerce both by the Mediterranean Sea in the west and the Rajpu- 
tana and the Gangetic Seas in the east. 

On the whole, there is no reason why Central Asia and not 
the Sapta-Sindhu including Iran or Persia should be regarded as the 
earliest home of the Aryans. 

Iran and Avesta 

The ancient history of Iran and the language of the Avesta 
justify us to hold that the Iranians and the Indo-Aryans were one 
people till very early period of the history of the Indo-Aryans. 

The Avesta presents to us the last reflex of the ideas which 
prevailed in Iran during the five centuries which preceded and the 

42 t Pathak Com. Yol. J 
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sown which succeeded the hitth of Christ. “Zend and Sanskrit are 
iU lived fiont another and older language ” says Professor Max 
Muller,” wauls like yitfiiifllaiii being common to both. The key to 
the Avesta is the Veda. The Avesta and the Veda are two echoes 
of one and the same voice, the reflex of one and the same thought. 
The Vedas were therefore the best commentary to the Avesta, ’’ 

From the Bchiusiun inscriptions it appears that Darius made 
a collection of religious texts known as Avesta and that the 
persent Avesta proceeded from Darius. 

“The Iranians or the ancestors of the Parsis were pure Aryans,” 
says Dr. A. C. Das and originally inhabited Sapta-Sindhu. They 
shared all the material culture of the Vedic Aryans and were, like 
them, highly civilised, speaking the same language, worshipping 
many of the Rg-Vedic deities, especially Fire and the Suit, under 
the name of Mithra, performing the Soma sacrifice and observing 
many social customs that were followed by the Vedic Aryans also, 
more especially the holy-thread ceremony. 

The Persians call their country Iran and themselves Irani, a 
word which is the Aiyira of the Avesta and Arya of the Rg-Veda, 
Iran meaning the land of the Aryans. The Iranian plateau means 
the region lying between the valleys of the Indus on the east and of 
the Tigris on the west, and Persia fills the western and larger portion 
of this elevated tract, and the eastern portion is occupied by Afghani- 
stan and Baluchistan. 

The term “Persi” is derived from the Classical Persis : This 
word Persis signified the province of Persa ( Cf. Panini’s Parsva- 
dibhyas ca ) now Fars, which gave birth to the ruling dynasty of 
the Achaemenians ( about 650 b. c. ) and in consequence, to Persia 
and its people. Persia is a Persian word. In Arabic it is Fars. ” 

We drew a short comparison, between the Vedic language and 
Sanskrit on the one hand, and the Vedic with Prakrit on the other, 
Now we shall compare the Vedic Prakrits and the Avestan and see 
how far they resemble each other. It will be seen that there is a 
greater likeness between the Avestan and the Vedic Farkrits than 
between the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, We said that the Vedic 
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Prakrits went by the name of Svetka Nintkli or the Vernacular of the 
Vetlic rsis. The comparison will show that the popular dialect or 
Vernacular of the rsis resembled very much the Avestan and that 
the Avestan furnishes us with a fine specimen of the dialectic 
changes which the Vedic tongue underwent. It is highly probable 
that what is Prakrit to Sanskrit that the Avestan is to the Vedic 
language. 

For example : 


Avestan 

Sanskrit 

Avestan 

Sanskrit 

Havanan (ho) 

Savanim (sit) 

Paii i 

Pari 

Aisrtiyesa 

(abhi Sru) 

ajem 

aliam 

ahi 

asi 

ahmi 

asmi 

nhtt 

asu 

artava 

rtilva (Rv) 

ah ur 

asura 

amertahe 

amriasya 

a in vali c 

arjasya 

anhaosemne 

asushyamanc 

apa tacit 

aparccit 

amarshenta 

aniarisyanta 

aim 

id am 

ahnuiyi 

asmai 

at 

at ha 

adirn 

atam 

asis 

asis 

upait 

upait 

Ujjayaia 

Udajayata 

apaubbairc 

apurbara 

Ko 

Kali 

kcrenayot 

akrnot (Rv) 
akarot 

Ksatratha 

Ksatrat 

ksathre 

ksatre 

Paivyaokta 

Pratya vocat 

jatanaiii 

jatanaih 

Piithro 

Pttirah 

phra 

pt\l 

yo 

yah 

raius 

rtu 

yimo 

yamal.i 

yalha 

yatba 

vivariha 

vivas vat 

pcicchhaL 

(a) prcchat 

Srayestam 

Sresiham 

sravayantem 

sravayantam 

liaomo 

Somali 

haoinaha 

somaya 

ha 

sa 

he 

as)a 

hunvaituha 

sunusva 

stuidhi 

sttidhi (Rv) 
sluhi 


Prom the above it will appear also that 

( i ) There is the absence of visatga in Avestan 

( ii ) There are cases, three genders, Atmanc and Parasmai Padas 
(in) There is dual, which is absent from the Prakrits 
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(iv) There is the absence of ( a) augment in the past tense 
(c ) Syncope is illustrated by astvato for Sanskrit uslhivalo 

(vi) Epentbesis is illustrated by dadtti esa for Sans, ihuhtrlu 

(vii) Tbe Sans, s becomes s,p is ph , t is th, r is at or r in Avesian 
(viii) The Avestan has sonic lalsauur words e. g. tat that, yeti 

that, hi what, mam me. 

We must conclude this paper with the opinion of Professor 
Rhys Davids upon the origin of Sanskrit and the Prakrits. He 
furnishes us w ith a very interesting account of the main features of 
the gradual change in Sanskrit. According to this learned scholar, 
the Vedic Dialects preceded Classical Sanskrit no doubt, but Classical 
Sanskrit could not spring up till quite a millcnium had passed away 
after the rise and spiead of Buddhism in India. Classical Sanskrit 
was only elaborated as to torm a vocabulaty out of the Brahmai.ias 
and the Upanisads and was enriched by the assimilation of words 
taken from the Vernaculars of the Prc-christiau Buddhistic era, it 
was for a long time the literary language only of the priestly schools 
and used in inscriptions and coins from the and centuty A. D. 
onwards. Prom the 4 th and the 5th centuries it became the 
// 7 m?/ v lingua Jranca for all India. This view of Sanskrit being no 
better than a patch-work or jargon, was also most eloquently preach- 
ed by the Philosopher Dugald Stewart. 

According to Professor Rhys Davids, the Prakrits sprang also 
not from the Classical Sanskrit but were merely a literary form of 
the Vernaculars of the 5th century and onwards, spoken by the 
Kosal officials, merchants and other cultured classes in Hindustan 
from Delhi to Patna and from Savathhi to Avanti. 

According to this learned scholar, both Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits, therefore, dated from the 4th and 5th centuries. 

We prefer to reserve for the future any discussion of the un- 
reliability or otherwise of this authoritative statement which, it is 
hoped, will fotm the subject of a separate paper supported by quota- 
tions from earlier Sanskrit works, 



T11E PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT - by Prof. Scjnit t 
Kumar Ciiatterji, m. a. ( Calcutta ), d. Liu. ( London ), 
University of Calcutta 


The following .special letteis in this article lequiic a note : j ( an iiiveiicd i‘) 
.stands foi the sound of Southern English aw, cm, as in law, anight ; v (an inverted 
a ) indicates the Marathi value ol ®T — an o pronounced with open lips ; A (an in- 
serted v) denotes the sound of u in English lull ; ill (an luveitcd in ) stands for an 
unrounded u, which is heard in Tamil ; a ( = a inverted) indicates the 'neutral 
\owel’ sound, like that of the English a in China, ago ; ,t'( = y inverted ) stands for 
the voiced h — the Sanskrit jr which is to be distinguished from the usual English 
h ( which is unvoiced, like the Sanskrit vismga) ; and a stands for the sound oi a 
in South English wan, 'mt ( = unit, kin l ). The letters witli the apostrophe 
fallowing, p , / , if , d' i h ' , are implosives, which are stops with glottal s top 
accompaniment, and these sounds ate regularly substituted for the aspirates gh, jh, 
i lb, dh, hh, in manj modern Indo-Atyau languages. 

The pronunciation of Sanskrit is a subject of considerable inter- 
est and importance not only for the study of the Sansktit language 
itself but also for that of the history of Indo-Aryan ; and the pro- 
blems which it presents have a bearing on General Phonetics as well. 
At the present moment, the study of Sanskrit in India may be said 
to be following two lines— ( i ) the Traditional, and ( 2 ) what in 
comparison with the traditional method may be described as the 
Modern. The foimer is in vogue in the old style Sanskrit schools, 
in which Ptnjdih and Sfishh of the old type, without any modem 
or English education, and with their old outlook upon life unaltered, 
teach boys and young men the Sanskrit language as a sacerdotal and 
theological discipline. Their method is intensive, and within its 
narrow limits, it is quite thorough ; and where there has not been 
any modification, through the present-day standardising tendency, 
the traditional method can be relied upon as being the repository 
of the old system of training and culture in Sanskrit. The tradition, 
however, is not identical everywhere in India. In the various 
linguistic areas theie have occurred divergences, which may be 
described as dialects or variations (under local conditions of environ- 
ment anti histoiy ) of a common arche-type. The traditional 
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method takes into note only the local line of development, without 
any inference to the tradition cui rent elsewhere. And we have in 
the different piovincial tinditious ( provincial in the sense of relating 
to the various linguistic areas ) thcii own systems of pronunciation 
ol Sanskrit, like their own pioper alphabets which arc all modifica- 
tions of the old Brahml archc-type. It must be said that on the 
whole there is not a very great difference among the provincial 
traditions in Sanskrit pronunciation throughout the greater part of 
India, except in matter of some special sounds or letters, and in 
some of the outlying tracts like Bengal and Assam. These provincial, 
traditional schools are continuing still to be in existence, but a 
standardizing movement is more or less in evidence nearly everywhere. 
This standardizing movement is coming through the 'modern 1 method 
of Sanskrit studies which is followed in the English schools. With 
the foundation of the Universities, Sanskrit was introduced into the 
curriculum as a classical language, in Calcutta, in Madras, in 
Bombay, and later on in Allahabad, in Lahore and elsewheie. 
Formerly Sanskrit would be seriously studied mainly by those 
Brahmans who wanted to make Sanskrit learning their profession, 
and Hindu theology and medicine and ritualism and priestcraft 
their vocation in life. With the foundation of the Universities, 
boys of the other castes could take up Sanskrit as one of their 
subjects. The traditional pronunciation and the local script were 
used as a matter of course, at least in the junior classes, but the 
Universities agreed in adopting Devanagarl for Sanskrit to the 
exclusion of the local scripts, at least in printing tlreii text-books 
and their question-papers. This was also done by the learned 
societies, both within India and outside India. The adoption of 
Devanagarl as the All-India script for Sanskrit, as the script par 
excellence , or the script for the language, was gradually brought 
about during the last century j and this is quite a noteworthy thing 
among present-day Indian intellectual movements, which is help- 
ing to remove the babel of alphabets in our country. A hundred 
or eighty years ago the provincial alphabets, Sarada, Newari, Maithili, 
Bengali, Oriya, Telugu-Kannacla, Grantha and Malayalam had 
greater prestige in their native tracts than Devanagarl ; and the most 
erudite Paijdits in Bengal and Mithila, the Tamil country or Mala- 
bar might not feel at home in either reading or writing Devanagarl. 
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As the script of Benares, Mathura and Poona, and of the great 
bloc of Hindu states in Rajputana, Devanagari has always had a certain 
amount of importance, especially in Northern India, but not 
enough to relegate the local scripts to the background. The 
first Sanskrit book ever printed was in Bengali characters--the 
c Rtu-samhara ’ which appeared from Calcautta in the nineties 
of the 18th century. But it was the European Sanskritists of 
Calcutta who, with the support of their Bengali fellow-workers, 
quickly decided for the script of Benares in printing Sanskrit. The 
first grammars of Sanskrit by Forster and Colebrooke were in Deva- 
nagari characters ( 1800 and 1805 ). The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
brought out in Devanagari the edilio princeps of the Mahabhara ta in 
the thirties of the last century. The Brahmo Samaj of Calcuua 
helped the movement in favour of Devanagari by printing one or two 
Upanisad texts in that character. Isvaracandra Vidvasagara, Prenia- 
candra Tarkavaglsa, Madanamohana Tarkalaiiikara and other scholars 
in Calcutta similarly brought out their editions of Sanskrit texts in 
Devanagari. And a great impetus for the acceptance of Deva- 
nagari was given by F. Max Muller when he began to publish from 
England his Rgveda with Say ana’s commentary from the fifties of 
the last century, using that script. All these things have brought 
about the present position of Devanagari in India, so much so that 
Bengali, Tamil, Telugu and Malayali boys have to know Devana- 
gari in addition to their own alphabets when they study Sanskrit, 
In Bengal the movement began over seventy years ago when Isvara- 
candra Vidyasagara, himself a great educationist, brought out his 
primer of Sanskrit grammar in Bengali ( Upahmmnilcct ) in which 
he gave the Devanagari letters at the end ; and about this time lie 
published his Sanskrit primers for Bengali boys ( Rj it -pat ha ) in the 
Devanagari character. Certain alphabets have died out or are dying 
otu through the establishment of Devanagari for Sanskrit : viz. , Silra- 
da, Newati, and Maithill, and Grantha. Nowadays, orthodox scholar- 
ship, charmed by the occurrence of the word (level in the name ( and 
following orthodox scholarship the bulk of educated and semi-educat- 
ed opinion in the country ) have tacitly accepted the theory that 
Devanagari is the original alphabet of Hindu India, and that the 
other Indian scripts are descended horn it. The late Sir Gooroodass 
Bannerjee, a judge of the Calcutta High Couit and a distinguished 
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alumnus; of the University of Calcutta, wrote a book to show how 
the Bengali letters were derived out of Devanagan : a bit of curiously 
misapplied scholarship and ingenuity, considering the error in the 
initial premise. Now, the setting up of Devanagan has gone hand 
in hand with the gradual development of a pronunciation of Sanskrit 
which seeks to rise above the provincial traditions : in fact, of a 
Modern Indian Standard jor Sansh it Prou min'd lion, which is more or 
less sought to be followed everywhere in India. What the nature of 
this pronunciation is like will be indicated below. 

We can thus say that two styles of Sanskrit pronunciation obtain 
in India now — the old-fashioned, local, dialectal or traditional, 
differing in the different language and dialect areas ; and the 
standardized new pronunciation. Of the former class, there are the 
various provincial types, extreme cases being presented by those of 
Bengal ( West Bengal, and the various East Bengal types ). The new 
standardized pronunciation may be described as being on the basis of 
that current in Northern India ( Ganges Valley, excluding Bengal), 
with some Maharil§tra and Andhra-Karpataka modifications. It may 
be said to have originated in Benares during the last two centuries. 
Benares as the most important Hindu cultural centre in Northern 
India attracted scholars from all over India, including also Maha- 
rSstra and the South. The old local pronunciation of Sanskrit ( the 
traditional North-Indian one ) was modified by the Maharastra and 
Andhra-Karnataka traditions, since these latter were in many respects 
better and more scholarly than the former : and the pre-eminence 
in learning of the Maharastra Brahmans settling or sojourning in 
Benares received an additional lustre from the prestige of the 
Mahrattas as the champions of Hindu religion and culture and as 
the most puissant political group in 18th century India. 

Our first datum for the study of Sanskrit pronunciation therefore 
consists of these present-day pronunciations — the various tradi- 
tional ones— and the standard one. Herein we have a mass of 
phonetic material which has not been properly investigated or put 
to use, and which, being the result of unsophisticated development, 
is fraught with immense suggestive and corroborative value. These 
traditional pronunciations cannot on the face of them be taken to 
represent the ancient pronunciation of Sanskrit, or, to be more 
accurate, of Old Indo-Aryan of the centuries immediataly preceding 
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the Buddha, when the Middle Indo--Aryan or Prakrit stage had not 
as yet evolved ( at least in North-Western India — the land of 
Panini ). There are certain traditional systems which are 'corrupt* 
from the Sanskrit point oi view, e. g. the pronunciations now 
cuirent in Bengal, which are nearly as bad as the traditional English 
pronunciation of Latin, now being discarded. When a West Bengal 
boy in Calcutta or in Nadiya reads the opening verses of the Gita, 
in the following way — 

dhrittr&Hro ubaco ; 

dhannakkheltre kuriikkhetlre htwbetfi jujutbbah I 
mafnoMh pandobukoibo kinukurbaP bnjayo II 

sonjcyo ubdp : 

driita tu pandabaniibii burlpu durjodlPtPsPda I 
acnrpm tipobngommo raja boconom abbrobit II 

or when an East Bengal boy, say at Dacca or Sylhet reads them in 
the following way — 

d’riprdstra ubdisp : 

d’wipkkhettn hmihkhdtre bmobetd dgii^uthhh l 
tnawkah pandabarcoifo kiinakurbap hnd,^pyo 1 1 

Pnd,\uoyo iibiiho ; 

dnifa tu pandobanihii b’nran duird%pd’atP$Pd& t 
dtsairdipm iipobtigoimnP radgd botsanom abbrablt II 

neither does he nor does his teacher trouble himself in the least that 
a sad havoc is being worked with the pronunciation of the speech 
of the Gods. The standard pronunciation has slowly been making 
its presence felt, however, and the old tradition is going to the wall : 
thus, old-fashioned pronunciations like bistu , hresty 0 ', jibbha, ghnP, 
ppthak ( which may pass unnoticed, or may even be the rule, in the 
Sanskrit tols or catiifpathis ) would now be openly ridiculed in the 
English schools, where boys are taught to say biinu, hr Una, jiuhd, 
ghrito, priihok. Yet the old-rashioned pronunciation represents a 
regular line of development, in which many a germ of the past may 
be detected on close observation. The other traditional schools are 
much better when compared with the above : nevertheless, they too 
43 [ Pathak Com. Yol. ] 
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are far removed from the Sanskrit norm, or ideal, in this matter 
being, equally like the Bengali pronunciations, intimately connected 

with the habits of articulation characteristic of the mother-tongue 

Panjabi or Marathi, Tamil or Malaya] am. 

To note some points in the traditional pronunciations which 
dcscive consideration. The Mabfiriistra style of pronunciation is 
reputed to be one of the best and most correct in India, and this 
style has largely influenced the rest of India either directly ( as in 
the Tamil country ) or indirectly ( through the new standard pro- 
nunciation ). In it, 37 has a unique value unknown in other parts 
of India ; in Mabaiaspra, 37 becomes an unrounded ait, i. e. an 0 
sound produced with the lips spread out instead of being rounded 
as normally ( Phonetic Symbol for this unrounded 0 — [ v ] ). This 
was ceitainly not its value in ancient times, judging from the 
evidence of the Pratisokhyas. Wc are on equally insecure ground 
for the ancient pronunciation of 37 when we take into consideration 
the’ typical North Indian ( which is almost the Pan-Indian, barring 
Bengal, Assam, Orissa and Mahaiiistra ) value of the letter, as the 
sound of the u in Southern English but, ctiJ ( Phonetic Symbol [ a ]), 
which is a low back vowel, slightly raised towards the [a], and at the 
same time considerably advanced towards the central posidon, 
to give a technical description. The Bengali-Oriya [a], like the 
sound heard in Southern English hnu , caught, is even more pioblem- 
atical for the ancient sound of this 77^ 37 - What was the exact 
position of the tongue and of the lips in pronouning the 57^ 
37 of Paiiini ? The modern pronunciations are conflicting, while 
the local traditions show unconscious development, and con- 
sequently these are to be checked and supplemented by other sources 
of information. A similar difficulty is with the qp vowel. In the 
modern traditions, it becomes, usually, ri in Northern India and 
'ru in Southern India ( Orissa and Maharastra fall under this ) ; and 
the pronunciations rtu ( tu being an unrounded u, i.e. an u made 
with spread-out instead of rounded lips ), as well as re, cr, ro, or, ro , 
or, and tV, are also heard ; and it is said that even ru ( with ii as in 
German ) also occurs. According to some of the 'PrillUokhyas, it 
_w 7 as ara. The exact point of articulation and character of the 
t .vocalic r of Old Indo-Aryan is an important matter in explaining ft 
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good many points of Sanskrit and later Indo-Aryan phonology. 
Other things which may be mentioned ate the pronunciation of 
diphthongs ( saihdhyaksaras ) e ai o on, of the palatals c, ch j jh, of the 
dentals t th d db, of the semi- vowel v, of the sibilants i f, and of the 
anusvcira and the visarga. The anusvara, for instance, has at present 
the value of n ( in Northern India ), of a ( in Bengal ) and of m ( in 
South India) — being pronounced in Hindustan as fans, in 
Bengal as forth and in the South as fomss. The pronunciation w — 
a nasalised w — is I believe found in Maharasfra : faiisn : analogous 
to this must have been the old sound of the anusvcira in Eastern 
India, which gave the Oriya u as in 4T$5T bduss as the ladbhava or 
Prakritic development of sfjyr vathsa. 

The present->day local pronunciations of Sanskrit have not been 
properly studied. A stray monograph, like the excellent and 
exhaustive study of the phonology of the naturalised Sanskrit loan- 
words in the Dravidian speeches, especially Tamil, by Anavaratavina- 
yakam Pillai ( in the Madras University Dravidian Studies ), gives a 
mass of material for the usage current in the Dravida lands in early 
times. But the matter has not been taken up for its own sake. 
The study of the local pronunciations of Sanskrit of course will go 
hand in hand with a rigorous phonetic survey of the Modem Indian 
language and dialects, -Aryan, Dravidian, 'Austric, andTibeto-Chinese. 
This is one of the fundamental things in Indian Linguistics, and it is 
this fundamental thing that is now lacking. Investigation into this 
fundamental aspect of speech must at once be taken in hand. So 
far, a small beginning has been made, — in Bengal, in the Panjab, 
and in South India. It would be quite an important side-line in our 
research work in vernacular phonetics — this enquiry into what may 
be called the connected dialectal pronunciation of the classical 
languages — Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Avestan and Pahlavi, and 
Hebrew and Syriac. The traditional Indian pronunciation of 
Persian, for instance, whether at Lahore or Delhi, at Haidarabad- 
Sindh or Haidarabad-Deccan, at Lucknow or Jaunpur, at Patna or 
Chittagong, has some valuable light to throw on the phonetics of 
Early Modern Persian of four or five hundred years ago. 

And this brings up the analogous question of the bearing of the 
Greater Indian traditions of Sanskrit and Pali pronunciation { which 
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are still current, though in a fragmentary form, in Indo-China and 
Indonesia ) on the mediaeval pronunciation of Sanskrit in India, 
Ceylon with its Dravidian Tamil and its Indo-Aryan Sinhalese is 
culturally a part of India, but the same cannot be said, at least with 
equal thoroughness, of Burma and Siam, Cambodia and the Malay- 
land, and Java and Bali. In these latter lands, the Mons, the Khmers 
and the Chams, the Burmese and the Siamese, the Malays, the Java- 
nese and the Balinese received Sanskrit quite early, and later Pali also 
followed Sanskrit, into Indo-China. The traditions of Indian 
pronunciation of Sanskrit from the early centuries of the Christian 
era have still continued , specially in Siam and Cambodia and in 
Java and Bali. This tradition has often suffered from violent 
changes through the imposition of the speech-habits of the original 
languages to which Sanskrit had to accommodate itself: e. g. the 
Siamese speech-habit, which turns Adilya into athif , nagara to 
mkhon, deia to the?, and reduces words like dtlrct-iabda and ctkdk- 
yana ( which are the modern Siamese words for the telephone and 
the aeroplane ) into thoro-sap’ and dgcll-chiln ; and so forth. In such a 
case as the above, the type of Sanskrit pronunciation introduced 
would be an interesting side-study. The traditions still current in 
Java, in pronouncing the innumerable Sanskrit words present in 
Old Javanese (Kawi) as well as in the modern forms of 
■Javanese, and in Bali where the pedciiidas or Brahman priests still 
intone the ancient Sanskrit, mantras, represent one type of ancient 
Sanskrit pronunciation, and are more valuable, notwithstanding the 
Indonesian speech-habits _ which have imposed themselves as a 
matter of course. Thus, in these Indonesian tracts, it is in- 
teresting to note the pronunciation of the Sanskrit ar as both a 
( the short form of the vowel heard in South English father , art ) 
and a, and of arr as a, with modification of final arr to ° in 
Bali ( mudro, sabo , gad‘6, — tnudra, sabha, gadti, ) ; sp is pro- 
nounced as re, the anusvara as fi ( ;gr ), ^ ‘as both b and u> 
( representing respectively the North-central and North-eastern, and 
the North-western, Western and Southern habits of pronunciation). 
The necessity of the study of these Greater Indian traditions side by 
side with those of the different language and dialect-areas within 
India will'be easily conceded. This struck me forcibly when, as 
Against the nearly pan-Indian pronunciation of Sanskrit ft hm, as in 
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br&hmaya, as mb ( br&mhaya , bramhd etc. ), I heard Ceylonese 
Buddhist monks pronounce the word grrgroT as written in Sanskrit — 
Ird-h-ma-m : which brought back to me the pronunciation which 
the Greeks heard in North-western India when Alexander the Great 
came in the 4th century B. C., — for the Greeks wrote down the 
word as Brakhmctn- ; and I think I heard in the island of Bali from 
the lips of th eptdaijdas the more learned form brdhmana with h+vi, 
beside the popular bromana. 

A few remarks on the nature of the present-day standard pronun- 
ciation may be made before we can pass on to the other sources of 
information to be utilised in this connection. This Modem Indian 
standard, as has been said before, is based on the old Benares pro- 
nunciation : that is, on the mediaeval Aryavarta pronunciation, with 
some Maharastra and other extraneous influences. Its vowel system 
is based on that of the Eastern Hindi and Bihar! dialects, and this 
on the whole serves for the rest of India too. Thus, it gives the 
sounds of A and a ( the latter in unaccented positions ) to at, reject- 
ing the Maharasfra value of v and the Bengali-Oriya value of 0 ; 
=£ is ri, and the other North-Indian variants and the South Indiana 
are eschewed; according to the local Benares tradition is Iri, but that 
is dropped in favour of li, which is current in Bengal ; the Southern 
lit is not permitted. The diphthongs tj q sit arr are e ai 0 an : the 
opener sounds as current in the Western Hindustan tracts have not 
been adopted ( e. g. Western Hindi q as xe or xe, and sfr as 00 or a). 
As regards the consonants, the usual Bihar! and Hindi values of the 
letters are followed, =q vS st $r are palatal or palato-alveolar affricates, 
and the dental affricate values of tsh or s, dz } and dzh or z Found 
in a great many Indo-Aryan dialects, in the North, South, West 
and East but absent in ‘ Aryavarta, ’ are not at all tolerated. So, 
too, the recursive or implosive pronunciation of the voiced aspirates 
q q q vr, i.e. g’ f if d’ b‘ instead of gh jh dh dh bh, found in many 
traditional or local pronunciations which keep close to the vernacular, 
is not all admitted. On the other hand, nr, which is absent in the 
vernacular dialects of the Gangetic plains, is sought to be given its pro- 
per cerebral pronunciation, y, in the standard now set up — - the tradi- 
tional pronunciation invariably turning it to the dental n: the insistence 
on the proper value of or being given to the letter, in the Standard Pro- 
nunciation, is due not only to Maharastra influence, but also to that 
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of the Panjab and Rajputana, where tj is a living sound in the verm 1 
culars. In the Gangctic plains, the proper y sound is aimed, but 
it is usually a substitute that is arrived at — a nasalised cerebral \ — I. 
One may say, however, that for ut, ij, n and r , these three are equal- 
ly allowable in the Standard Pronunciation. The / and h pronuncia- 
tion of initial q and tr occurs iti the North Indian tradition, follow- 
ing the vernacular habits, but the example of Maharastra and 
South Indian as well as Kashmiri and Panjabi Silstrls is making the 
j and b pronunciation out of fashion, and y and v are recognised. 
The old North Indian tradition turned the palatal i to the dentah, 
and the cerebral $ was altered in it to kb (th): {h%T- vikfah was 
bhekhh. Maharastra and South Indian influence brought in some 
kind of s/j sound for both I and r. The genuine folk-element in 
the North Indian dialects possesses only the dental s , and lacks not 
only the Sanskrit s' and ,r, but any kind of r/j-sound altogether ; the 
only ah-sound heard and imitated was from Persian and English, 
and this foreign sh is quite different from both i and ,r of Sanskrit. 
In the Standard Pronunciation, it is this sh sound — an imitation of 
the one obtaining in Persian and English— that is employed for both 
j! and $ — the earlier s for f may be tolerated, but kb for i is no 
longer allowed. So that usually in this kind of pronunciation of 
Sanskrit, there is no discrimination between i and f, both being pro- 
nounced as sh : only a Maharastra Sclstri or a Vedic scholar from 
the South is expected to differentiate properly between i and {• 
For the anusvara, the four variants n, in, and n are all allowed 
in the standard pronunciation ; the last however is the least 
common, and the second and third are in a vague way regarded 
as the most correct. In the matter of visarga — interior visarga simply 
doubles the following consonant, but when final, it becomes a frank 
$ — a voiced h , after which the preceding vowel is pronounced as a 
sort of prop : e. g. tut: fTT : Wg: = r&irafa, qariQ, mintdu, 

prayaisfo. This sort of articulation is in accordance with both the 
local tradition and Maharastra usage : and it is not the old sound of 
the visarga , For sr, a kind ot v ( bi-labial or denti-labial ) is heard: 
usually, it is the bilabial fricative sound, but a semi-vowel w is allow- 
ed before the back vowels a a, and before the front vowel e, specially 
when the 5 is post-consonantal, About conjunct consonants, the two 
combinations ^ and are to be noted, In the Ganges Valley, Old 
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Indo-Aryan h became kkh in Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) ; but the 
mediaeval Sanskrit tradition in Nothern India pronounced fa as cch 
( ch initially, cch internally), and this cch tradition is still current in 
the local pronunciation of Sanskrit. Now the cch is no longer tolerat- 
ed in the Standard Pronunciation k + sh ( of some kind ) is only 
allowed. The North Indian tradition makes gy or gy out of — 
as if it was gh instead of jh : in the standard pronunciation, this 
tradition has been accepted, and the Maharastra pronunciation du or 
dny and the correct Sanskrit jh are neither of them allowed ( tat + 
j nan am gives taj jhdiiam : by samdhi the standard pronunciation 
would pronounce it turn to taj gyanant ). This gh value of sr 
seems to have been an old one, and to have also affected the South : 
witness the Tamil form kindnam , often pronounced gndnam ) beside 
another, older Tamil form n&tiam ( which may be from either the 
Sanskrit, or a Prakrit hanavi ). The stress system followed in the 
Standard Pronunciation may be said to be the usual North Indian 
( ‘ Hindi ’ ) one : and vowel-length is usually sought to be retained 
as in the orthography. 

The current pronunciations can thus be questioned as to their 
faithfulness to the old ones. They are to be checked by other 
kinds of information. The information of paramount importance, 
outside of the present-day usages, which is available to us is that sup- 
plied by the Sanskrit treatises on pronunciation and phonetics, the 
Sikfas and Ptdlisakhyas , which embody both ancient theory and an- 
cient practice. These works, with their commentaries, cover the entire 
range of Sanskrit phonetics and phonology from the period of the 
‘Brahma pas’ downwards. In the older texts, the actual observations of 
the Old Indo-Aryan speakers into the articulation and behaviour of 
the sounds of the spoken dialects — say of the period 1000-500 B. C. — 
may be said to be embodied ; while in the later works, and in the 
subsequent compilations and commentaries, later vernacular habits 
are noticed, and they are sometimes cautioned against and some- 
times tolerated. A careful comparison of the present-day usage 
with the accounts given in the Sifacts and the PralUdkhyas is of vital 
importance for arriving at the old pronunciation of Sanskrit. I need 
not discuss this matter in detail here. It is enough to mention the 
very valuable work recently published by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma -- 
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‘ Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Gram- 
marians ’ (Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1929, James G, Fotlong 
Fund, Vol. VII ). The entire question of the and Piatisdkbya 
evidence has been handled here with admit able clearness and philo- 
logical acumen, and this makes the work indispensable foi all 
students of the Sanskrit language and Sanskrit linguistics. A good 
idea of the nature of the ancient Indian phonetic theories and 
observations and some important points in phonetic discussion 
can be formed from Dr. Varnia’s book. Among the important 
points discussed are, apart from the contents and chronology of the 
extant works, the old Indian theory of the syllable, including 
syllabic division and syllabic quantity which are so intimately 
connected with the later development of the Aiyan speech and 
with Sanskrit prosody ; consonantal length ( or ‘ doubling, ’ as it is 
usually called ), is another item which engaged the attention of the 
ancient phoneticians ; as also abhinidhdnct or incomplete articulation, 
This habit of abhimdham undoubtedly made the old pronunciation 
of Sanskrit strikingly different from the modern ones. Thus, at the 
present-day in pronouncing words like snq;, we fully 

explode the first consonant in the group — iak-ti, ab-da, lip-la ; but In 
ancient i.e. pre-Prakrit times they did not fully pronounce or explode 
the h, b or p ; this is what exactly is done in Modern English (looked, 
begged, slipped are pronounced in English, not like luh-t, beg-d , slip-t, 
but as lukt, begdj slipt, with the k, g, p not fully articulated ), The 
nature of the old Sanskrit accent as described in the Prcliililhhyas is 
another subject of utmost philological importance, from point of 
view also of the Modern Indo-Aryan ( vernacular ) phonology. In 
all these and other points it will be seen that modern pronuncia- 
tions can largely be corrected by a study of the old pronunciations 
and theories as discussed in the Pmtiidkhyas and other works. 

The remarks of the Prakrit grammarians on pronunciation and 
the phonology of Prakrit are also to be taken into account. 

An important source of information regarding the ancient and 
mediaeval prounciation is the actual spelling in extant epigraphical 
and other documents, in Sanskrit as well as the Prakrits. From the 
inscriptions of Asoka downwards we find indications of vernacular 
habits of pronunciation from the actual spellings. Thus it is plain 
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that certain dialects of' the 3rd century B. C. had a palatalised k 
sound; and intervocal i s seem to have become voiced to z z ( the 
former denoted by y, the tatter by an s with a bar bel&w and by the 
ligature ys ) in the North-Western frontier tract ; and that y had 
become a strong fricative about two centuries before the Christian 
era. Mistakes in spelling in the inscriptions and in Mss., in using 
one letter for another, are valuable evidence for the pronunciation, 
and such mistakes are pretty frequent in these documents. A 
spelling like likfitct for likhita in an old Bengal inscription establishes 
the contemporary pronunciation of kf as hhy, as nbw ; and spel- 
lings like te.jansi, vanh, hansa, pranhih, with n or n for the anusv&ra 
in Gupta inscriptions, would establish the fact that the old sound of 
anusvdrd was lost by the first half of the 1st millennium after Christ. 
The optional doubling of consonants in connection with a nasal or 
liquid of semivowel is frequent in the inscriptions, and it is found 
partly in the traditonal spellings current in some of the vernaculars 
( e. g. Bengali )‘ at the present day. Thus arr^, efrrj, ^ 5 $, 

srpnf, beside 3TRT, 3T$, effrf, U#, stT$ and gnr, beside 

5=r, qrrtaffrr, q«tr. This is to be taken with great caution, as these 
doublings are sometimes only scholastic, without any reference to 
the pronunciation ( e. g. in the spellings favoured by Bengali — 
q uflq 1 — where the doubling is only the remnant 
of an orthographical tradition, not true to the pronunciation ; 
whereas in spellings like qnftTj gw, Frat, — although in Bengali 
there is no doubling, in the pronunciation it is actually heard — 
bhhh or baikh, tokkro, iukkkj pohh(w)o.) A survey of our epigra- 
phtcal records from this point of view, properly arranged chrono- 
logically and regionally, will be invaluable for the study of the 
history of the Sanskrit orthoepical tradition, as well as for that of 
the phonology of Indo-Aryan. 

The above are the internal evidences in this connection. We 
have Iti addition s'ome good external evidence, too, to help us. 
This is obtained from extra-Indian languages, and is from both 
foreigners devoid of any theory regarding the pronunciation of 
Indo-Afyan who wrote down in their own scripts the Indian names 
and wOfcls they heard spoken, and from cultured Indians who had 
to adapt the Indian alphabet to foreign speeches which they reduced 
44 [ Fathak Com. Vol. ] 
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to writing for the first time. All this refers to a period roughly 
embracing about a thousand years from the 4 th cent. B. C. The Greek 
language and the S.mslait and other Indian names and words it has 
recorded should first be considered in point of both time and impor- 
tance. From the 4th century B. C. down to the first two centuries 
after Christ, there were important Greek and semi-Greek peoples 
acting as links between India and Western wot Id. The Greek way of 
writing down Indian names gives us some indication as to the 
pronunciations heard by these foreigners during the period say 
330 B. C. — 200 A. C. Sometimes complications are brought 
in by diversity of transcription, which would suggest diver- 
sity of pronunciation heard. Thus for =ar we find both s and 
ti ( = ty ) ; Sandralioptos — Candraguptah , Prasioi ~ Pracyah, be- 
sides Tins kids = Caftbia ; and both z and di ( — dy ) for sr : 
Ozim ta Ujjeni = bjjayint , and Diamouna — Jamuija — Yamuna; 
and sr is represented by b ( which about 2000 years ago had not as 
yet altered to v as it did in later Greek ), by hu ~ bw or vb ( cf. 
the Marathi transcription a? for the English v ), and by on = « or 
w : thus Bibasis and IJuphasis = Vipilid , Sdasles = Suvdstu , and 
Ouindion = Vindbya. The intervocal ^ ~ 4 ~ seems to have received 
its present day pronunciation of ‘ cerebial r 1 ) as early as the 
xst cent. A. C. : witness Greek transcriptions like Karuopbullon = 
Pkt. Raduaphalaih — Skt. Katii’kaphahtiv, and Saraganos = Pkt. 

* S&dagmiya from earlier * S&tabauna = Skt. S&takariia. 

The Chinese transcriptions are to be considered next. We have 
a considerable mass of mateiial for this. There are translitera- 
tions of names, personal and geographical ; there are Buddhist terms 
and words in Sanskrit and Prakrit, and long Sanskrit satras and 
prayers transcribed in Chinese ; besides Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries 
with pronunciation in Chinese characters. The material is vast 
enough, but the ground is insecure. The Modern Chinese people 
have retained the ancient characters, but have altered the pronuncia- 
tion beyond recognition, in all the different dialectal areas. Scholars 
at the present day are seeking, and with considerable success too, to 
rediscover the old pronunciation of Chinese of c. 500 A. C., and 
even earlier. Thus, the Chinese characters for Buddha and Brahman 
ate pronounced in North China (Peking) as Fu and Fan, and in the 
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South China ( Canton ) as Fat and Fain : from the evidence of the 
Japanese pronunciation of the same characters, respectively as Butsu 
Butsu=, Butu earlier and Bon ( = Bori), and from other reasons, it has 
been surmised that the 5 th- 6 th century A. C. the pronunciation of 
these names in the Chinese of the North was *BhywH and *£hyivatn 
respectively. A few centuries earlier these undoubtedly approached 
more the Indian originals as Buddtpa) and Bamh(a). The reconstru- 
cted Old Chinese *BhywH and *Bbywam of course are too much alter- 
ed to he of any help to us for the actual sounds of Indo-Aryan of the 
tst half of the xst millennium A. D. Similarly the two characters 
transcribing the name KMyapa are pronounced in Chinese as 
Chia-yeh in the North (Peking) and as Ka-yep in the South (Canton) 
and the Japanese pronounce them now as Kashyo, which in their 
phonetic writing they write as Ka-si-a-pu, which shows that 
Ka-syapu was the Old Japanese pronunciation. The Old Chinese 
equivalents in sound of these characters have been reconstructed as 
* Fa- f yap. This again would not be of much help for our purposes; 
but it points to one thing, which is established by other means : viz. 
internal i had been voiced to ^ in some of the North-Western 
dialects some two thousand years ago, the pronunciation of which 
the Chinese transcription sought to record. And similarly when we 
find that in Chinese they were careful to record the palatal i and 
the cerebral f by different characters consistently in the same text, we 
might presume that the pronunciation taught by the Indian translator 
and followed by his Chinese collaborator preserved the two sounds 
distinct. Similarly b and v are found to be kept distinct, and not 
confused as at present in Gangetic India. It is also noteworthy 
that sometimes wrong spellings in the Prakritic way, and even 
Prakrit words feature in two Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries ( the Fan 
Yu Tsa Mmg and the Fan Yii Ts’im Tseu Wen , both edited by Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi ) which date from the 8 th century A. C. 
The material furnished by Buddhist Chinese sources is from many 
aspects well worth investigating. 

Pahlavl or Middle Persian transcriptions present only a slight 
amount of material, as the bulk of Pahlavl literature is lost. Persian 
( or New Persian ) and Arabic transcriptions of Indian names and 
words are later; and owing to the imperfections of the Perso-Arabic 
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script, especially in the early centuries of Islam when Arabic writing 
in the Kuric style was a very primitive and unsatisfactory system, 
these transcriptions are exceedingly puzzling and often valueless : 
c. g. in a work like Albgrunfs Al-lahqiq al-Hhid. 

From the beginning of the Christian era onwards (it was perhaps 
earlier still) the enterprise of Buddhist missionaries, Brahman priests 
and ordinary Indian merchant-adventurers and settlers carried the 
Indian script beyond the frontiers of India, and reduced to writing 
for the first time a number ol languages in Central Asia (Serindia), 
Indo-China and Indonesia (Insulindia). To mention these languages: 
there were Old Khotanese, Old Kuchean ( £ Tokharian J ), and 
Tibetan in Central Asia ; Mon, Burmese, the lost Pyu language of 
Burma, Khmer, Cham and Siamese in Indo-China ; Old Malay of 
Sumatra ( now no longer written in the Indian script ), Sundanese, 
Madureses, Javanese and Balinese, besides a number of minor 
Malayan dialects in Indonesia including the Philippines. The Indian 
script was further transmitted from one non-Indian people to 
another, being sometimes itself modified in this transmission. The 
adaptation of the Indian script for these speeches was in some cases 
on the basis of Indian dialectal values of the letters ; and they are 
very Valuable, especially the Central Asian alphabets of Indian 
provenance, for Indo-Aryan pronunciation of the early centuries after 
Christ'. The spelling of Old Khotanese, for instance, as Leutnann 
has shown, indicates the open or spirant pronunciation of the 
voiced stops g d bln the North-western tracts of India. This can be 
corroborated by other evidence, — and for a large tract of Aryan 
India too— in the early centuries of the Christian era. Intervocally, 
the sound of g, d, b were represented by the surds k, t } p ; and kk, 
tt, pp evidently were { at best in some cases ) a graphic device for a 
single intervocal k, t, p. Moreover, i, f, s intervocally were pro- 
nounced as z , g, g. The Kuchean system of writing, as also the 
Tibetan and the rest, are of v$ry great interest, revealing the nature 
of the sounds of which the Sanskrit letters had become the symbols 
in the early Christian centuries, when these letters had also to be 
modified to represent foreign sounds. The, treatment of Sanskrit 
loan-words in these speeches, which altered clipped and. cut them 
according to their own phonetic habit?, can equally be expected, to 
' helpful light on the matter. This of • course is apart ftom 
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such meagre traditions of Sanskrit pronunciation as have survived in 
Indo-China and in Indonesia. Work in this line has been going on 
in Europe in some of these speeches, but the entire evidence is to 
be pooled for our purposes. 

The materials obtained from the above internal and external 
sources are finally to be checked by the modern science of Linguistics 
in two of its branches-Phonetics, and Historical Phonology of Indo- 
Aryan and Indo-European. By applying the principles of General 
Phonetics to the information derived from the tradition and from 
old records and old evidence, certainMefinite conclusions can be 
arrived at ; e. g. about the pronunciation of the sonant liquids 
( r l ), about the aspirates ( including h and h , ) about the dentals, 
palatals and cerebrals, about abhinidb&tia, about pitch and stress 
accent and other things. Comparison of Old Indo-Aryan ( Sanskrit ) 
with the other Indo-European languages outside India— Avestic and 
Old Persian, ‘ Tokharian ’, Old Armenian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Irish, Old Church Slavic, etc. and with its latest development 
in India through the Prakrits and the Apabhramsas and the modern 
vernaculars, also will be of a great suggestive value, as we can see 
at every step. 

In the present paper only the problem and the nature of the 
materials for solving it have been discussed. The subject is capable of 
being taken up at greater length for a full investigation. It must 
however be admitted that as a problem the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit is not of much practical significance : any of the traditional 
styles, or the modern Indian standard that has now grown up, is 
quite sufficient for our daily requirements with Sanskrit whether as 
a cultural discipline or as a language of religious ritual. Yet the 
investigation will not be a futile one : for a great many interesting 
and important things in the history of a language are connected 
with its pronunciation ; in fact, as Patanjali himself has said, ‘ the 
sound is the word ’ ( ( dhvnntt sahdah ) : and a student of language 
can never minimise the value of the study of the sounds of the 
language, which, in themselves and in their attributes, in their 
mutual relationship in the sentence and in their relationship to 
grammar, form its very body, as it were, at a given epoch in 
its history. 
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such meagre traditions of Sanskrit pronunciation as have survived in 
Indo-China and in Indonesia. Work in this line has been going on 
in Europe in some of these speeches, but the entire evidence is to 
be pooled for our purposes. 

The materials obtained from the above internal and external 
sources are finally to be checked by the modern scienceof Linguistics 
in two of its branches-Phonetics, and Historical Phonology of Indo- 
Aryan and Indo-European. By applying the principles of General 
Phonetics to the information derived from the tradition and from 
old records and old evidence, certain 11 definite conclusions can be 
arrived at ; e. g. about the pronunciation of the sonant liquids 
( r / ), about the aspirates ( including b and h, ) about the dentals, 
palatals and cerebrals, about abhhridhana, about pitch and stress 
accent and other things. Comparison of Old Indo-Aryan ( Sanskrit ) 
with the other Indo-European languages outside India— Avestic and 
Old Persian, ‘ Tokharian Old Armenian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Irish, Old Church Slavic, etc. and with its latest development 
in India through the Prakrits and the Apabhramsas and the modern 
vernaculars, also will be of a great suggestive value, as we can see 
at every step. 

In the present paper only the problem and the nature of the 
materials for solving it have been discussed. The subject is capable of 
being taken up at greater length for a full investigation. It must 
however be admitted that as a problem the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit is not of much practical significance : any of the traditional 
styles, or the modern Indian standard that has now grown up, is 
quite sufficient for our daily requirements with Sanskrit whether as 
a cultural discipline or as a language of religious ritual. Yet the 
investigation will not be a futile one : for a great many interesting 
and important things in the history of a language are connected 
with its pronunciation ; in fact, as Patanjali himself has said, f the 
sound is the word ’ ( ( dhvanis sabdah ) : and a student of language 
can never minimise the value of the study of the sounds of the 
language, which, in themselves and in their attributes, in their 
mutual relationship in the sentence and in their relationship to 
grammar, form its very body, as it were, at a given epoch in 
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BHAMAHA’S VIEWS ON GU^A - by D*, S. K. De, m. a., 
d, LIT,, University of Dacca. 

Of all early writers on Sanskrit Poetics Bhamaha appears to be 
the most puzzling in the attitude he adopts towards the Guna- 
doctrine. The only passage in which he employs the term guya is 
that in which he defines ( ed. Trivedi, iii, 52-53 ) r the bhavika as : 

bbdvikatvam iti prctbuh prabandha-visayayi guyam \ 
pratyakfa iva driyante yatrdrthti bbfita-bhd,vinap It 
citrodattodbhutarthatvani luithayah svabhinltatd 1 
iabdclndhulata ceti tasya hetutn pracaksate ll 

These verses come practically at the end of the chapter on the 
classification and definition of poetic figures ( kdvydlayih&ras ), and 
pr'rna facie, the bhfiviha, coming in this context, should be taken as 
such. Dandin also follows ( ed. Rarigacarya, ii, 363 -65 ) 2 the 
same procedure regarding the treatment of the bhavika, repeats the 
first line of the above definition, amplifying it still further in his 
own way, and agrees with Bhamaha in designating the bhavika as a 
pmbandh(i*vi$aya gum. Udbhata follows Bhamaha generally in this 
respect ( ed. Banhatti, vi, 6 p. 79 ) 3 and defines it almost in the 
same way, but he appears to regard it more or legs as a specific 
poetic figure and omits the qualification kathdyah svabhinllald as well 
as the designation praband ha~v igaya guija. These definitions'' are 
obviously meant to be wider than that of a simple poetic figure, in 
the course of which the bhavika is dealt with by these writers. It is 
a characteristic which is said to belong to and pervade the whole 
composition ( prabandha-vyaplo gunah, as Tarunavacaspati puts it ), 
and it does not ( as a poetic figure would apparently do ) restrict 
itself to a part of a composition, i. e., it is not eka-desika, as Jaya- 
mangala on Bhatti a xii, 1 explains it, It is thus difficult 10 regard 

1. The reference is the same in tire Kashi Sanskrit Series edition, but 

in the edition of Naganatba Sastry ( -with Eng. Trs,, Tanjore 1927 ) it 
is iii, 53-54, 

2. ii, 364-66 in both the Bombay Sgpskrit Series edition and the edition 
of Premaoandra Terk&v^gipa ( Calcutta, fSSI ). 

3. p. 73 in Birnaya Sfigara Preps edition ( Bogsbay 1915 ), 

4. W e are not concerned here trith difethr definitions of the bhiftlika a* A 
definite poetic figure. 
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it, as the elements of the definitions themselves also shew, as a 
limited figure of speech ; it should not only he pcida-gata or vshi- 
gat a hut also, like nna of later writers, prabandha-gata . In spite of 
a certain novelty or obscurity of the conception, it is clear that the 
theorists were reluctant or uneasy about treating it as an ordinary 
poetic figure and therefore defined it in somewhat wider terms 
at the conclusion of their treatment of such figures.’ The theory 
appears also to be reflected in practice. If we are to accept the 
assurances of the commentators ( jayamangala and Mallinatha ), 
the whole of canto xii of the Bhatti-kavya should be taken as an 
illustration of the bhovika as a pi abandha-gwa. It is remarkable also 
that the bhovika- is not mentioned by Vilmana as a poetic figure; nor is 
it included by him in his elaborate scheme of gums. Dandin also 
would not include it in the list of his ten mdrga-gata guqa$ or in 
their viparyayas. 

The position is somewhat puzzling. The clue is furnished by 
the probable supposition that the bh&vikct, like the svabhOvokti, 1 
involves the implication of an aesthetic factor to which it must have 
been difficult to assign a place in a clear-cut scheme of guyas and 
alaiytoras. The hhfrvilta is defined by Bhamaha generally as a vivid 
representation of past and future objects as if they are directly per- 
ceptible to the eye, the vividness of the representation depending 
on the conditions that the theme must have a picturesque, strange 
and exalted significance and therefore capable of being enacted well, 
and that the words employed must have a consistency. Dandin s 
definition 3 is more circumstantial, but it is more illuminating. The 

1. The ■word prahuh in the definitions of BbSmaha and Dapijio may indi- 
cate that the view was probably traditional and was accepted impli- 
citly without muoh discussion. 

2. See my tianskrit Poetics, ii, p. 62, f. n. 

S. hhUvikatvam iti prahuh prabandha-visaijatp- guna m i 
bhavalf haver ahhiprayati Icavyeqva-siddhi sayisthitah || 
paraspardpakuritvavi sarvcqam vastu-parvanav 1 I 
vi£e?ananarh vyarthfin'dm akriya sthana-varnann || 
vyaktir ukti-krama-balsd gambhirasyapi vastunah l 
bhUvayattam idaitt sarvam iti tad bhavika’P viduh II 

The variant reading in the second line is k'dvv^vasya vyavasthitih, j in 
the Madras edition for ktlvyegvU-siddhi saitisthiiah ; in the first line, 
tad bhavikam iti prahuh ( Cal. ed. ) and bhuvikaiy tarn Hi prllhti^ 
( Madras ed. ), 
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bhavika is said to consist in the mutual favourableness of ail the parts 
of descriptive matter, in the non-employment of redundant or use- 
less qualifications, in describing things in their proper places, and in 
so arranging the expression that the intended depth of the theme 
comes out clearly. These are matters of detail, but the most im- 
portant point in Dandin’s definition, which brings out the essential 
conception, is the statement that the bhavika is so called because it 
is bhavayatta, and that the bhiiva is the intention or rather the in- 
ward conception of the poet ( have? ctbhiprdyah ) which controls the 
details and resides in the poem as a whole, and not merely in its 
isolated parts. This bhdva should not be taken as the technical 
emotional element which Pratiharenduraja, commenting on 
Bhamaha’s phrase svabhwitalfi, would apparently read into it by the 
interpretation st ngd ra -sa ipvalita tva . 1 No such significance is 

supported by the recognised commentators ( Tarupavacaspati, 
Hrdayat/igama , and Premacandra ) on Dandin’s text. The bhdva 
must be taken as an aesthetic fact, referring to the essential poetic 
conception of the poem itself ( or Sustained Intuition, as Belvalkar 
puts it ), so that the poem is viewed as a product of the poet’s mind, 
and not merely as a more or less external unification of rhetorical cate- 
gories. This is perhaps what Bharata, as quoted by Abhinavagupta 
(° Locana , p. 29 ) implies when he speaks of haver antargato bhdvah. 
The bhavika, therefore, would imply a much wider conception than 
that underlying a mere guna or an alamkdra as such. It is the all- 
pervading characteristic of the poem as a whole, which controls its 
subject-matter as well as its expression, as a vivid externalisation of 
the poet’s essential poetic idea. It emphasises that aspect of poetry 
in general, which is the expression of the poet’s mind as an aesthetic 
fact, and which is the main problem of Western Aesthetic but is 
practically ignored elsewhere in Sanskrit Poetics. 1 2 


1. It is probably in view of suoh misconceived interpretation that Bboja, 
at a muoh later time, includes the bhavika among his twenty-four 
Sabda-gux las ( I, 75 ) aa the conduct of a sentence according to its 
underlying emotion or sentiment ( bhavato vukya-vrtiih , a definition 
■whlohhas bean copied by VidySnStha in bis scheme of 21 gunas 
modelled on that of Bhoja ), although his artha-guna bhUvi}a is sUbhi- 
prZi/okti-vinyiSsa in a narrow sense ( i, 86 ). 

2. See Sanskrit Poetics, p, 63, f. n. 
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It is clear that the conception of bhtivika belongs properly to 
Aesthetic and not to Rhetoric ; and the early Sanskrit theorisers, 
who were concerned more or less with external rhetorical categories, 
found it difficult to pack it within tiieir somewhat limited idea of a 
*nya or an nlamh'tra. They must have been vaguely conscious of 
the problem, but were unable to find a place for it in their definite 
scheme, which occupied itself primarily with the objective beauty of 
representation called forth by a definite adjustment of certain fixed 
modes of expression. In terms of this scheme they had to prescribe 
dogmatic details for the realisation of bhaviket, but they betray their 
uneasiness by the admission that the controlling factor is the poet’s 
bhava. They dubiously called it a prabandha-gttya and discussed it 
at the end of their treatment of poetic figures, but neither the term 
gmia nor the term alayikara in their strict significance could very 
well comprehend it. It would seem, therefore, that the term gum, 
as applied to the bhfivika, can hardly be taken in its usual limited 
sense, and throws no light on the question of Bhamaha’s attitude to- 
wards the definite doctrine of Kavya-guna. His actual employment 
of the word guija or prabandhct-gnija here is immaterial, for even 
Daudhu, who has a more definite conception of a guija as an 
excellence of poetry, uses the same word in the same connection, 
but apparently not in the usual technically defined sense of a gum, 

Bhamaha does not employ the term guija anywhere else in his 
work, nor does he directly refer to the idea or the dogmas on the 
subject. Our data, therefore, for ascertaining his exact views about 
the gwjw-doctrine are, unfortunately, uncertain and unsatisfactory. 
He does indeed mention and describe ( rather than define) m&dhurya, 
ojas and pretstida , but he does not name them as guy as, nor does he 
connect them in any way with rmlrga or nli as Dandin and Vamana 
do. He simply states ( ii, 1-3 ) that intelligent people ( sumedhasab ), 
desirous of msdhurya and prasdda , do not employ compounded 
words in large number, while some ( kecit ), who would express ojas, 
compound many words together. A madbura kdvyct is desired 
as something which is agreeable to the ear and whose sense is 
not compounded too much. A composition is desired as possessing 
prasSda where the meaning can be apprehended by all from the 
learned down to women and children. All this indicates that the 
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terms were cut rent in his time ami he accepted them as a matter 
of course ; but he is careful in not giving it as his own opinion 
but as expressed by the practice or theory of others. From the 
dtscription it appears further that, in the opinion of those who 
admit madhitiya, ojets and piasada, they are distinguished according 
to the presence or absence, in varying degiees, of compound words. 
These three, among others, are in fact considered as gums from 
Bharata’s time ; but the criterion indicated is not the criterion 
either of Bharata or of Dandin and the school of Vamana, although 
they allow the consideration of compounding in the definition of 
some of the guy as they mention. On the other hand, the view re- 
ferred to by Bhamaha is implied in the tiadition which Rudrata’s 
ilti and the Dhvanik.tra’s scu'tghalauu follow in later times. The 
only plausible infetence that can lie made from this is that Bhamaha 
vus probably aware of some theories which approved of mddburya, 
ajtis and prasnda in poetic composition ( in what character it is not 
clear, but presumably as guyas like the exponents of the n//-theoiy ) 
chiefly on the basis of the desirability of long compounds; but ciihei 
he was indifferent to their literary value, or did not think it woith 
while to treat them as distinct or separate elements of poetic 
expression. 

It is remarkable indeed that Bhamaha does not think it 
necessary to connect, as the r -///-theorists have since done, the gmjtis 
with rili , which term itself (or the term miirgn which Dandin 
employs) is never used by him, and which conception, even if it was 
known to him, does not appear to have been seriously entertained. 
Nor, like Bharata, does he view the madhtrya etc. as independent 
kavya-guyas, Bhamaha refers indeed in another context ( i, 3 1-35 ) 
to Vaidarbha and Gaudiya Kavyas ( and not expressly to ritis of 
those names familiarised by Dandin and Vamana ), in which some 
theorists of his time have apparently discovered differences of 
manner and treatment ; but from his remark it is clear that he him- 
self would not pay much attention to the alleged differences. If 
Bhamaha was aware of some theory of riti or its classification, he 
did not apparently subscribe to it, nor did he think it necessary to 
attach as much importance to it in his treatment of Poetics as 
Darujin did. This is an attitude which is intelligible in view of his 
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belonging to a different tradition of thought which emphasised the 
interest and importance of those embellishments of poetic speech 
which are known as alamkiDtis. As a corollary from this it follows 
that although Bhamaha was aware of some characteristics of poetic 
expression, such as madhurya , ojas and prasada , which were defined 
and related as constituent excellences of rlli by the ?!/ /'-theorists and 
regarded by them as essential elements of poetry, Bhamaha could 
do nothing more than casually mention them in deference to such 
views, and summarily notice them in the way in which he has 
done. His treatment probably indicates that these characteristics, 
in his opinion, are not essential qualities of any particular mode 
of writing, but they should, if admitted at all, belong to all good 
Kiivyas generally. He would not, therefore, think it necessary to 
connect them with any specific ijli , but if others think them to be 
desirable excellences they may be recommended as particular forms 
of expression. 

It is also worthy of note that Bhamalia’s brief description of 
imdhurya, ojas and prasilda precedes in context to his elaborate 
treatment of specific figures of speech known as a!ai)iksras. This 
fact may be taken to imply that probably he regarded these so-called 
gmjtas as different from but really analogous to his alamMras ; and, 
as he is not interested at all in any theoretic or practical distinction 
between gunas and alavdiftras as such ( a distinction which is not 
yet as rigid in Dandin as it is in Vamana ), Bhamaha would not 
hesitate to take them in the wider acceptation of an alagihara as 
that which embellishes, just in the same way as Dandin does 
( 1-3 )■ he cannot be concerned with Dandin' s distinction 

between sddharana ( or marga-dvaya-gata ) and viitfa ( or eka-marget- 
gata ) aldtnkdra , that is, between the exclusive and the general 
embellishment which Dandin 1 s theory of marga appears to postulate; 
Bhamaha would accept the so-called guiias of other writers ( among 
which i nadhurya, ojas and prasada are named ) in the general 
significance of tovya-sobbakara dharma of Dandin. If they were not 
alamkdras in the particular sense ( e. g. as possessing vakrokti) in 
which he would take them, they could be regarded as analogous 
to his alatftkdras and be recommended along with them. 



THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF RAJASI'KHARA’S 
WORKS —By Troy. V. V. Mirasih, m. a., Ui.ai> ot thk 
Sanskrit Department, Nagpur Unreality. 


In his wellknown essay entitled “RajaseBara: His l.ijc mid 
written as far back as 1856, Prin. V. S. Apte chronologically an.tng 
ed the then known works of Riljasckhara as follows- 1 the Kit* 
paramanjari, 2 the ViddhalnlahhaTijikct , 1 the fialttnlnutviiiin, and j the 
Mlabhdrata otherwise called Pracandapihidava . When Prm. Apte 

wrote, our knowledge of the age was very meagre. Some of the 
inscriptions of the Pratihara and Kakcuri princes at whose court 
Rajasekhara flourished were either not discovered or not cor recti v 
interpreted. Since then Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’ has clearly shown that 
the Gurjara Pratiliflra kings who patronised Rajasekhara must In 
placed in the beginning of the 10th century. One otliei woik ol 
Rajasekhara vits. the Kdvyamiinaiisit has, again, been discovered and 
published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series. Professors Steu Kutunv 
and Keith 5 who have written on the subject have in the main .tea pi 
ed the chronological order first proposed by l’rin. Apte. 'I hey place, 
however, the BAlarSntHyaifd before the ViddlmstilnldutniiLl ami 
as the latter play was staged at the Kakcuri court in Tripun 
( modern Tewar near Jubbulpur ), they suppose that R.tjasekhar.i 
visited that coutt after the death of Mahendrapala. But as the last 
drama Balabbsrata is left unfinished, they conjecture that the poet 
returned to the court of the Pratiharas in Kanauj and died there* 
On the other hand Mr. C. D. Dalai has remarked as follows in the 
preface to his edition of the Kavyamlmnfisci ' - * Rajasckham began 

his literary career as a Balakavi so called from his Bthrmiuiymia and 
BdlabhArata, These two dramas as well as the Viddhuialnbhanjika 
are his early productions. The Rarpnramaviari and the Rdmunb 
mnsa are his later productions as by this time he had achieved fame 

1. 1 Gurjaras ’ p. 10 J. B. B, B.A, .St, Vol, XX. 

2. Das Jndi'sche Drama, p. 84 foil, 

3. The Sanskrit Drama, p. 232. 

4. The ICTivyamimUnsU , first edition, p. XVI, 
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as a Kavirilja. 5 As there is such a difference of opinion among 
scholars on the question, it is necessary to examine it in the light of 
the historical and literary data that are now available. 

Before pioceedingto examine the arguments advanced by diff- 
erent scholars in favour of the priority or posteriority of a particular 
work it is necessary to state my own view on this question. 1 
would place the works of Riijasekhara chronologically as follows: — 
i the Bala i amclycuja, 2 the Balabhdrata, 3 the KarpCu aiuanjari, 4 the 
Viddhasctlabhan jikd and 5 the Kavyamhnansa . As his other works 
e, g. the Httravildsa and the Bhuvcinahifci are known only from 
quotations, it is not possible to assign a definite chronological posi- 
tion to them. 

The Bdlaratnaya^a — 111 the prologue to this play Rajasekhara 
speaks of his six prabandlm' . Unless the verse was interpolated later 
on, which is unlikely, we must suppose that these were his juvenile 
productions which have been irrecoverably lost. As we shall see 
later, Rajasekhara seems to have gone to Kanauj very early in his 
life. The six pnibtiinlhas which must have been composed in his 
boyhood seem to have given him the title of a Bfilakavi. 1 This 
title lie has prefixed to his two plays the Baku aunlyaija and the Bala- 
bharala, Of the two the Balantmnymja is the earlier as it was 
staged at the court ot Mahendrapala while the .Balabharata was per- 
formed before his son Mahlpala. The lengthy prologue of the 
Balaramayaija in which the poet gives more information about 
himself than anywhere else, its apologetic tone, the inordinate 
•length of the play, the crude devices such as the introduction of 
dolls with parrots in their mouths, the anachronisms in the scene of 
sUasvayamvara-. all these indicate that it was the first play of 
our poet. 


Jierihsu'r trfwif% nriimfir fteiflr t 1 
mfor g«r y?r q^fdiWiSi srsuNr- 

wsm It f 6, —Benares Ed. p. 8 

fSiswisrcu fff wsndff 1 

?s? II -fcarpUrumu'njari H. 0 . 8 . 1.9 
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The B&labhamta — This seems to he hi:, next piodticiiou. A , 
said above it was staged before MaliTp.il.t to whom it set m , to t. let 
in its other title P ntctinthipit i,u}dV(t . No :..iti;.lactot v esplan ittou ot tli 
alternative title lus yet been given. C. (.'..tppeller, who has uhnd 
it, has suggested that the play was so called heeause it udimu.ued 
in the rage of the Pandavas. ' This is hatdly convincim*. The teat 
reason seems to be that the author wanted to associate his pattotfs 
name with his play as Kalidasa has done in his 1 sknitiu'i 
This will be quite evident from the fact that another ctnul poet of 
Mahipala viz Ksemisvava has also named his drama CnijJaLuiUkii with 
the same object in view. The early Pratihara kings ot Kanauj ate 
known to have assumed several alternative names. Bhoja I, the 
grandfather of Mahipala, was also known as Mihira, Prablkisa and 
Adivaraha. His son Mahendrapiila was also called Mahendr.i_vudha, 
Nirbhayaraja andBhaka. Similarly his son Malnpala is known to his 
torians by his alternative names Ksitipfiln, Vinayakap.lla, lie ram hu- 
pala and Harsa. 2 The drama Gii.tdakau.sika of Ksemisvara .show"! 
that he was also know'll as Kanikcyn. f It may, at iirst sight, seem 
strange that one and the same king .should bear such three names 
denoting different deities as Harsa, Vimlyakap;i!a and Kaitikeya, but 
the evidence of inscriptions and the above drama of KsnueAvun 
leave no doubt on the point. Now Cauda is hut a synonym of 
Kartikeya. 4 So we might suppose that Malup;ila boro also the iume 
Candapala. It was, therefore, evidently to please their royal 
patron that both Ksemisvara and RajaSekhara have not only incoi- 


1. 0. Oappellar — PracandapUndava, Vorworfc ix. 

2. Cf V. A. Smith — The Gurjaras of Rsjaputana ami Kiuuuij, J, R, .4, it. 
for 1909 p. 52 foil. See tho Hadd&la Copperplate Ind, Ant. XII, I BO A 
XVII, 90 and the Bengal Asiatic sooioty Copporplato Ind, Ant. XV, 
P. 138. 

3 - Cf. vii^firRHnvjrdi?Vi- 

&c. in the srcdVPU. Also of. the vurpTURf- tip^iJAdT 

Rfr fwfl ^nrqivf! I tdirTtpn% WK(5[v;r m%irM 

sr%; u srfq- i Epfat ^533^ ntHwivr fpn<; tohwsW 
!#%W?rr irtv: i frjt tmnvr tKi^qrq- vfiff: 

IK efllRSffRffiltiW l| 

4. Oawfa is included among tho names of Kartikeya in tl S0 MnldMilmta. 
Cf. Vanaparvan, Adhyaya 232 Ah. 4, 

46 [ Pathak oom, vol, ] 
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poratcd bis name in the tides of their works, hut have also used the 
words call da and pracam]a several tipies in theii plays 1 just as 
Kalidasa has used Vikianu in his Vihamoivasiymn . 0 All the extant 
Mss. of the Piacmjtjaptliujava have only two acts and it is, therefore, 
taken to he the last work of our author whose life was cut shoit 
before he could finish it. But as against this wc might note that 
one of the Mss. ends expressly with the remark uutHUK 
crrtrg'HfTfwrd UTC'UUV As we shall sec later the Karpui cinianjarl and the 
YiddhasdhtbhcinjiliH weie written after the PracayAapdvdctva. Again, 
one of its Maitgala-ilokas is cited in the Kdvyamhnamap Our author, 
therefore, either did not complete the work for some reason, or if 
he did it, its later part has been lost. 

The Katpai nmrnjat l — This is generally taken to be the first wotk 
of our author ‘ since it was produced at the request of his wife and 
not a king \J This argument does not, however, seem to be sound. 
In this play Rajasekhara speaks of himself as a teacher of Nirbhaya- 
raja ( i. e. Mahendrapala ). 6 So he was already connected with the 
court of Kanauj, and there does not seem to be any mason why 
the play could not have been performed at the instance of his royal 
patron. The poet had, however, already incorporated his own as 
well as his patron’s name in the titles of his two previous works. 
This time he wanted to associate with his drama the name of his 
wife who seems to have been an accomplished lady from her opini- 
ons cited in the K&vycimimansci. ? Sten Konow takes Cancjapala the 
hero of this Prakrit drama to refer to Mahendrapala ; for both 
Cauda and Mahendra, he says, mean £iva. s We have seen, however, 

1. Cf. II— fT'TIH Tmtftfkri 3u 

im fri Sspfrf^fTTTlM etc.; Tlle words ^osr and 

iRvg occur nine times in the first two acts of the ipero^qUJ^. 

2. Cf. (§esn ... .. ^ l Act. 1-64. *33 

BipJT. I A ot > h 68 ( B. S. S.) 

3. Cf. C. Cappeller Pracandapandava Vorwoet VIII. 

• ♦ 

4. q of the is quoted in the P* W* 

5. So Keith — Sanskrit Drama p. 232. Also Sten Konow-Das Indischen 
Drama p, 85. Contrast Winternitz — Geschichte der Indischen 
Ditteratur V ol. Ill, p, 240. 

6. Cf. Act. I, 10. tpfU3Tt (5t«HrU3TW rtf 3^7§T|3U I 

7. See tpl5sr4\tttUT PP. 20, 46 and 47. 

8. Das Indian he Drama p. 85, 
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that Candapala was another name of Mahipaia. I place this play Meet 
the Balabharata; for it commemorates the matri.ige of Mahipaia w ith 
the daughter of a Kuntala King.' As I have show n elscwhete - the 
Kuntala king who is called Vallabhaiaja in this play must teh i to a 
co n te mpora ry Rastrakuta king. lo understand the lull significance ot 
this marriage alliance we must briefly review a few histoiic.il events. 
In the beginning of the ioth century the Pratiharas ol Iv,uuu| wck 
contending for supremacy with the Rastrakutas of Malkhed. In ‘,lih 
A. D. Indra III conquered and devastated Kanaujo Mahipaia, who 
fled from his capital, had to seek the aid of a Candella lung who 
must have been either Harsa or his son Yasovarmati. I he kehng 
of revenge which must have been rankling in the mind of Mahipaia 
is reflected in the drama Cari'lakauiiht of his court poet Ksomisvau. 
In the prologue to his play the stage managei quotes a saying of 
persons versed in ttaditional lore: ‘Candiagupta, who with the la Ip 
of the naturally subtle policy of the levered Clnakya defraud the 
Nandaocs nnnqueredd Kusumanagaia, has now been horn as the 
illustrious Mahiprdadcva rich in the pride of Ids turns to oucnmiun 
them ( i. e. the Nandas ) who have been horn on the i.uili as 
Karnatas.’ * The Kanutas spoken of in this passage evidently mean 
the Rastrakutas who had their capital at Malkhed in a (‘.anatese 
district of the Nizam’s State. With the aid of the Candctl.ls Main 
pata seems to have made some conquests and again established his 
power to the north of the Narbada. In his Piitrntjijltipaiiihuii 
Rajasekhara calls him king of Aryavartti (North India ). 5 lie is 

1. Cf. I "jq $RVd- 

ifm? II Wjya I- 1? - 

2. The Annals of the Bhandarhar Institute ,Yo\. XI p. 367. 

3. Cf.'iprq HT^nunq 1 sfq: w5Twe3lni^ tfrf 

I sa ‘d of Indra III, in the Cambay Plates of Govinda IT Kp, 
Ind. Vol. Vir. p. 26. 

4. -SKFrERt-- 
a; yfStrJt 

Wteh fqrRTlf fSmnt | 
gsrgqitffFf^r 

R ii 

RWq: &0. a^usqiog^-wnw > 
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also described th ere as an axe to the Turn talas. 1 Soon after the 
above memorable Northern conquest Indra III died and was succeed- 
ed by his son Govinda IV who was a weak and lascivious king. The 
Rastrakutas, therefore, ceased to be a menace to the Pratihara power. 

It was evidently in the reign of Govinda IV that the marriage 
alliance commemorated in the Karpuramanjar! took place. It is 
significant that this Prakrit play contains no such vehement attack 
on the Karnatas or Kuntalas as is seen in the Cawjakausika and 
the Prctcandapilncjava On the other hand the Kuntala king is 
described as one who has endeared himself to all people. 3 I, there- 
fore, place the KarpammcltijarT after the Pntcan (}apa nda va . 

The ViddhaMctbhcthjika — just about this time the Kalacuris 
of Tripurl came to the forefront. Yuvatajadeva I who was a grand- 
son of Kolckalla, a contemporary of Mahlpala’s grandfather Bhoja, 
was an able and ambitious king. He made extensive conquests in 
all parts of India and must have also dealt a blow to the declining 
power of the Pratihara dynasty in the last years of Mahipala’s reign. 
Rfijasekbara seems to have come back to Tripur!, the home of his 
ancestors Akalajalada and others, in the train of the victorious con- 
queror. Here he composed the VMhaklhbhan j iket in about 935 
A. D. to commemorate Yuvarajadeva’s victory over a con- 
federacy of southern kings headed by the Kuntala king Baddiga— 
Amoghavarsa or his son Krsna III in the battle] 'of the Payosnt 
( Painganga in Berar. ) 5 

The Kavyctmimansa — Rajasekhara seems to have continued to 
live at Tripuri till his death. The KAvyamimdhsd which contains 
quotations from his Sanskrit dramas was undoubtedly his last work. 

We need not suppose that it was composed at Kanauj because in 
one place it says that directions should be measured from Mahodaya 

1- Cf. 3T7W fUWTUT !• 

2. Of. "HR R3TT I 

S. V- V. Mirashi — ‘ Yuvarajadava I of Tripuri’ The Amah of the 
Bhm$a,rkar Institute, Vol, XI, p. 370. 
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( Kanauj ). 1 Since the days ofHaisa KaiUtipa had become Untuui 
as the Impeiial Capital of India and Rajasekhara had t vide nth a high 
regard for it as he had for Maliendrapala, whom lie mentions a hu 
pupil even in the prologue to his VidJhuuthtbhtinjihi whiv it \va 
staged in Tripurl. 

Professors Sten Konow and Keith who considet tin I'hinti ,‘ii 
pcnidava to be the lasL work of Rajasekhara, suppose that he teuitmd 
to Kanauj after staying for a time at the Cedi somt. Hut this do, s 
not seem to accord with the known dates of R.ijasekli.tt.i’s two tovui 
patrons Mahipala of Kanauj and Yuvaiajadeva I of Tiipuii. 1 rum 
the Haddala and Asiatic Society of Bengal Copperplates \\t kniw 
that Mahipala was ruling in 914 and 931 A. D. While the Siyadom 
inscription 2 3 tells us that his successor Devapala was em the tluoue 
in 948 A. D. V. A. Smith, therefore, places the regin of Mahipala 
approximately between 910 and 9 |o A.l). The power of the Putih.ua 
dynasty seems to be declining towauls the clone of Mahipala’;, teigit. 
On the other hand as I have shown eleswlnue * from lelnenccs in 
the ViddhctMabbahjthi Yuvarajadeva was at the height of his powei 
in about 935 A. D. There does not, therefore, seem to la au\ 
reason why Rajasekhara should leave the pmspeunis Cedi uiim In/ 
the declining patronage of Kan.cuj. flis t lai <u>ij<iy<i was piobahly 
composed at Tripurl under the patronage of the Kalacuri kings 
who were great devotees of Siva, just as his Httlanuiumw was 
composed at Kanauj at the court of the Su ryavan’ist Pratiliata 
king Maliendrapala. 


Rajasekhara’ s works were studied and his .style imitaud at 
Tripun. 4 He seems to have lived to a good old age; for a court 
poet of Yuvarajadeva II, a grandson of Yuvarajadeva I, and a con- 


1. ‘ jrfnnf ’ ?iFf mitfizr. 1 p. u. 

2. Ep. Ind. vol, J, 170. 

3. The Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental Research Institute Vol Xf 

p. 370. 


4. See especially the Bilhari Store Inscription Ep. Ind. Vol I „ * 95 . 
8 verse tf: BW: etc. in the p G2 0WUM 

he Benares Copperplate Inscription oi Karya dated 1012 A. ji. 
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temporary of Vakpati Mufija (whose records are dated 97^, 979 & 
993 A. D- ) , says in the Bilhari Stone Inscription that bis 
composition had evoked praise from the wondcrstruck poet llaja- 
sekhara. 1 If wc suppose that Rajasckhara who was first called 
Balakavi on account of his precocious poetic talent was fifteen years 
of age when he went to the court of his first patron Maheudrapftla 
in about 900 A. D., he must have been nearly ninety years old at 
the time of the Bilhari Inscription. Such a long life is also warrant- 
ed by his prolific literary activity. 


Ep: Ind, vol. I pi 251 ff. I have discussed the meaning of this verse in 
my article entitled “ Notes on the Bilhari Inscription of the Rulers of 
Cedi " MabakosaU Historical Society’s Papers, vol. X pp. 17-18 


DVYARTHl AND TRYARTIII KAVYAS IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE — by E. V. Vira Ragiiavaciiarya, m. a., I.ectuiei 
in Telugu and Sanskrit, P. R. College, and Piesideuc c liriugu 
Sanskrit Academy ’ , Coconada. 


irarrK^yfTPtytr^m^q^^i r% i 
tF-T^crrr'tffisrygi: ycafhwiwr- 

qrrg ^3= s^s u ” [ i%tpw ] 

This gem which aptly adorns the top place of the Sruqdi aprakaia 
of Bbojadeva, that royal bard, grammarian, ciitic and ‘ Alamkarika ’ 
of blessed memory, is worthy of adorning the same place in the 
present instance. 

In the esteemed opinion of Ptof. K. P. Jayaswal, 1 “it is a 
salutation to the Elindu deification of the ideal and mairied life 
and wedded love •— the God-with-better-half. The Ardhtnnn ! I vara 
figure of Purari ( Siva ), Viprnlauibha and unity, is painted : not 
even looking at each other, so close, yet so distant, an apparent and 
assumed aloofness, but really eternal unity and complete identity, 
without caresses, without embiaces, separated and joint 1 — the 
god of gods, the paragon of husbands, with the holy wife, the 
goddess of devotion, wife first and goddess afterwards, both in one 
form in an artificial misunderstanding of love — too delicate 
to translate. ” 

The probable Oi igin of Dvyartln and Tryarthl Kdvyas 

A c Dvyai tin kdvya ’ is a poem in which two stories are describ- 
ed simultaneously ; and likewise a r Tryai tin kdvya ’ is one in which 
three stories ate described at one and the same time. Such poems 
are written by means of ' vakrokti ’ ( equivocation or a turn of 
expression peculiar to poetry ) and ' Slesa ’ ( double entendre or 
paronomasia ) which is comprehended by the former. The aidha- 
vdrih'dra- form of Siva and Parvati might have given hints of ‘Blesa’ 
to the peculiar oriental genius. Bhoja has been anticipated centuries 


1. ‘ The Modern Review ' for June 1928, P. 723, 
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earlier by Kalidasa, who salutes thus this inseparable half-man and 
half-woman form of Cod : 

“ aruratm Rgtfr Ym'dtmtqvrir t 

[ Rcighu, I. i. ] 

Even so Kaviraja rightly compares his poem to the eternal and 
inseparable ‘ Ardhanarisvara 1 form of God thus : 

“ WT urnpmt fhrr w<ofr m urofr 1 

[ Rfighiiva-Pawdavlyn, I. 42 ] 

Similarly, the three-fold [ Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara ] form 
of Savitr might have suggested the tryarlhi kdvya. Within the 
limited space at our disposal, we cannot give out here an account 
of VakrokH and Sksa. 1 

The earliest reference to $kfa in Alnmkara Literature is perhaps 
that found in Bharata’s Natyaielstm where it has been described as a 
‘ prabandha gun a ’ . ‘ Slefa ’ is here a coalescence of words, connect- 
ed with one another through the aggregate meaning described by 
the poet, and consisting of a subtlety which is in appearance clear, 
but in reality difficult to comprehend. * 

In earlier poets, we find love of * Slesa 5 very rarely [ e. g. , 
Kalidasa : K. S. VIII. 22 ; Raghu. XI. 20 ]. In Bharavi and Magha 
this love of playing with language is obvious. In Subandhu and 
Bhatta Bapa, this c Slesa * obsession is seen perhaps at its height, and 
its ultimate result reached the zenith in the Babul dr l ha~prcibandhas 
with which we have to deal here. 

Prof. A. B. Keith opines : The “ double entendies are beloved 
in India, and Bharavi has a fair number ; but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 

1. The curious student is, however, referred to P. Y Kane's ‘History of 
Alaflikara Literature Dr, S. K. Da’s ‘ Sanskrit Poetics’ vol. II, and to 
our paper* Sanskrit BughavapUndaviyci Vimar&amu' ( Journal of the - 
Telugu Academy ’ - vol. XVII, Nos. 2 and 3. 

2. S, K. Pe ; ‘ Sanskrit Poetics', vol. II. p. 15 
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Moreover, they have a fatal effect on language ; if a double sen.se is 
to be expressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings, constructions, and woul-ordcr. The effort leads 
to constant ransacking of the poetical ' lexicons extant and turns the 
pursuit of poetry into an intellectual exercise of no high value to 
the utter ruin of emotion and thought. " - 

The period in which these poems were written was £ an age of 
artificial poetry, in which the use of alliterations, fanciful words, 
strange conceits, ingenious turns of expression, the various 
such as Rsferfag-, JTfP^slo etc., was indulged in by the poets. 

Really that was a period of deterioration — or development on 
artificial lines — in the style of poetry \ 3 

The 1 Slesa * mania was so prevalent among poets that apart 
from the ‘ mtnartha ’ or ‘anekartlia 5 lexicons and the ‘ n.inartha 5 
sections of the metrical lexicons like the Amarahoia, special lexicons* 
were written, containing such words as will be helpful in writing 
Bahuhlrthaka-kdvycts, The third chapter ( entitled f slesa siddhi') of 
the Kdvyahalpalaiavclii, a c Kavisiksa ’ -work by Arisimha and 
Amaracandra, gives, apart from other things, a list of c Slcsopayogi’- 
words. 5 

The lour de force and the means of performing it 

The gigantic ta?k oi pom posing ,a ‘ dvyarthi 5 poem has thus been 
^lludefl to by Kaviraja. 

“ ’sjrra: 

tssnspretr mrf ” 

[R.P.I. 42 ] 

•Haradattasuri too says thus in his own commentary to his poem 
‘ Rdghava Nai$adlnya ’ : 

1. Does Dr. Keith mean ‘ metrical lexioons' ? 

2. Dr. ,4. ‘ History of Sanskrit Literature' p, 137, ( 1928 ). 

3. M. R. Kale': Introduction to his Ed. of Bh&^avr’s fCiratarjurnya ( I-III 
cantos ). 

4. Sri Harsa: Sleyarthapadasamgr aha (; Burn ell : Tanjore Catalogue, pp. 
48ff. as quoted by Prof. A. B. Keith in his recent ‘H.S.L.’ j>. M2 (1928), 
Dabadipakanighaitfu of Sri Vedanta De^ika [ Area press, Vizagapat&m, 
1894]. 

5. S. K, D9 : ‘Sanskrit Poetics ' yoI, IX. p, ,365. 

47 [ Fatbak Com. Vol. ] 
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earlier by Kalidasa, who salutes thus this inseparable half-man and 
half-woman form ol God : 

“ jfumraq- tTsufr vrrrasrfifaTrtr i 
raufr ^ qmmtWfr ” 

| Uagbii, I. r. ] 

Even so Kaviraja rightly compares his poem to the eternal and 
inseparable * Ardhanarisvara ’ form of God thus : 

“ wr wmi w Niitfr %q? Nt?ffr i 
si'WriwiEN'i sfrwfrw u ” 

f Raghfiva-Pfiijclavl)#, 1 . 42] 

Similarly, the three-fold [ Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara ] form 
of Savitr might have suggested the tryartbl Mvya. Within the 
limited space at our disposal, we cannot give out here an account 
of Vctkrokli and $le$a. 1 

The earliest reference to Slew in Alamkara Literature is perhaps 
that found in Bharata’s Ndlyaiilslra where it has been described as a 
1 prabandha guna 1 . ‘ Skfa’ is here a coalescence of words, connect- 
ed with one another through the aggregate meaning described by 
the poet, and consisting of a subtlety which is in appearance clear, 
but in reality difficult to comprehend. 2 

In earlier poets, we find love of ‘ Slesa 1 very rarely [ e. g. , 
Kalidasa : K. S. VIII. 22 ; Raghu. XI. 20 ]. In Bharavi and Miigha 
this love of playing with language is obvious. In Subaudhu and 
Bliatta Baya, ibis f Slesa 3 obsession is seen perhaps at its height, and 
its ultimate result reached the zenith in the Balnilartha-prabandbas 
with which we have to deal here. 

Prof. A. B. Keith opines : The “ double entendres are beloved 
in India, and Bharavi has a fair number ■ but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 

1. The curious student is, however, referred to P, V Kane's • History of 
AhvihkUra Jjiteraturef Pr, S. K. De's 1 Sanskrit Poetics' vol. II, and to 
our paper 1 Sanskrit EiigMvap'S.nda^iya VimarSamu’ (Journal of (he 
Telugu Academy ’ - vol. XVII. Nos. 2 and 3. 

2. S. K, Pe ; 1 Sanskrit Poetics’, vol II, p. 15 
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Moreover, they have a fatal effect on language ; if a double seme is 
to be expressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings, constructions, and word-order. The efioit leads 
to constant ransacking of the poetical 1 lexicons extant and turns the 
pursuit of poetry into an intellectual exercise of no high value to 
the utter ruin of emotion and thought. ” s 

The period in which these poems were written was f an age of 
artificial poetry, in which the use of alliterations, fanciful words, 
strange conceits, ingenious turns of expression, the vaiious sr?rfs 
such as trsfctfarsT, RiPUiE, RT*?,T%ekt etc., was indulged in by the poets. 
Really that was a period of deterioration — or development on 
artificial lines — in the style of poetry 5 . 3 

The ‘ Slesa ’ mania was so prevalent among poets that ap.ut 
from the * nanartha ’ or ‘ anekartha ’ lexicons and the ‘nanartha’ 
sections of the metrical lexicons like the Ainarakoia , special lexicons 3 
were written containing such words as will be helpful in writing 
Bahularthaka-kftvyas. The third chapter ( entitled ' slcsa skid hi’) of 
the Kavyakalpalatavftti, a ‘ Kavisiksa ’ -work by Arisimha and 
Amaracandra, gives, apart from other things, a list of c Slcsopayogi’- 
words. J 

The tour de force and the means of performing it 

The gigantic task of composing ,a * dvyarthl ’ poem has thus been 
.alluded to by Kaviraja. 

[R.P.I. 42] 

naradattasuri, too says thus in his own commentary to his poem 
£ Raghava Naifadhiya ’ : 

1. Does Dr. Keith mean 1 metrical lexioons’ ? 

2. J)r. jA. B, -geljh: 1 History of SaikSfa'it Literature’ p, 127, ( 1028 ). 

3. M. R. Kale : Introduction to his Ed, of Bkitravi’s fiiratarjurnya ( I-II1 
oantos ), 

4. Sri Haraa: dUe.ftrthapadasaAgraha (.Burnell: T.avjore Catalogue, pp. 
48ff. as quoted hy Prof. A, B. Keith in his recent ‘H.S.L.’ p. 412 (1928) 
Dasadlpakamghanfu of Sri VedSnta Drsita [ Area press, Vizagapntam’ 
1094J. 

5. S. K. De : ‘Sanskrit Poetics ’ vol. II, p, ,365. 

47 [ Pathak Com, Vol. J 
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“ u^Turi^r.s r AT?fr7S55'TUi(5-nr gfo sRfoffi arcn$ sr?^^” 

[ Commentary on x. 7 si,] 

Prof, Macdonell opines thus about a * dvyarlhi 5 poem : " A 
tour ck force of this kind is doubtless unique in the literatures 
of the world. ” 1 

Ivaviifija speaks thus about the method of procedure he would 
resort to in writing his Raghava-Pnijdavlya 

“ srur; qoTiust Rdf 1 

T%WT ®1%rt55'TJTRTTOrt?fr ; II 

f^trurci tprr sftstnmotHRtw: 11” 

[I. 37-38 si | 

Dr. Keith gives out the means by which a Eahiifarthi-K&vya is 
produced : “ The feat ( i. e. the composition of a BahiJarlhl poem), 
which at first sight appears incredible, is explained without special 
difficulty by the nature of Sanskrit. Treating each line of verse as 
a unit, it is possible to break it up very variously into words by 
grouping together the syllables. Then the meaning of compounds 
is often vitally affected by the mode in which the relations between 
the words composing them arc conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed into * 
the same terms. Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a very large variety of meanings and 
they supply a considerable number of very strange words which have 
a| remarkable appearance of being more or less manufactured, in the 
sense that the meaning or form ascribed may have been derived 
from some mere misunderstanding or in some cases from a mere 
misreading. ” 1 

Sir William Jones, the eminent western orientalist once remark- 
ed : ” The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
. wonderful structure, more perfect than Greek, more copious than 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either. ” 


1, History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 33t. 

3, Dr. A. B. Keith ‘ History of Sanskrit Literature? pp. 137*-8 (1838). 
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The wonderful and wax-like flexibility of the Sanskrit language 
makes possible any kind of literary composition. These linguistic 
capabilities of Sanskrit are its special monopoly. Indian languages; in 
which Sanskrit takes a lion’s share, also share these advantages 
with Sanskrit. 

The difference between a ‘ Slcsa ’-Itavya and a ‘ dvyarthi ’-kavya 

The difference between a ‘ ilesa’-kdvya and a dvyarlhi-k&vya 
must not be lost sight of. Subandhu’s VasamdattO. and Bana’s 
Kiidariiban are slesct lidvyas for they are replete with the various 
kinds of lleya, but do not tell us two stories in the same breath as, 
for instance, Kaviraja’s poem does. Subandhu and Bana are sleya 
Kavis but not dvyarthi Kavis, ; while Kavitaja may be called both a 
slew Kavi and a dvyarthi Kavi. Front the P Uvaguxiddurfa, Lalismi- 
sahasra etc. their author Venkatadhvarin can be called only a slesa 
Kavi, but from his YMavaraghciviya, he is also called a dvyarthi Kavi. 

[ Cf. The ielugu V asimritra , (a Slefa kavya ) by Ramarajabhusana, 
and the ITariscandranalopdkhyana, by the same poet, which is a 
dvyarthi poem. ] 

Even though Subandhu’s boast ‘that he is a store-house of 
cleverness in the composition of works in which there is a pun in 
every syllable 

srsjf ’ ’ 

is not an idle one, as can be attested from his work. His VasavadaM 
is simply a fle$a kavya but not a dvyarthi kavya. The simultaneous 
treatment of two themes makes a dvyarthi kavya what it is. Thus 
the absence of this fundamental requisite of a dvyarthi kavya, in 
the works of Subandhu and Bana, makes their works merely Slesa 
Kavyas. A clvyarthl Kavya is also termed a Vyasta Kavya in view of 
the fact that it is divided (sirr) between two themes which are treat- 
ed simultaneously. Thus says Daivajnasurya Suri in one of the con- 
cluding £lokas of his Ramahr$naviloma K&vya - 

“ RWwnMSmtsrrr# 

[ P. 20, 7 si. ] 
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7 k growth and cotmpu'iit complexity of Btihuhmhaka RAvyas 

The love of ' iilesa, ’ wc have seen, led in course of time to the 
composition of BtthuJOrlJja poems. Biuia points out 1 that the poets 
of particular countries exhibit only a few poetic excellences in 
their works, but not all. ’ Among the northern poets, for instance, 
a literary composition exhibits ‘ slesa ’ most [ ‘ 

Harsararitam, I, Introductory sioka 7 ]. 

A few poets who knew the mental exertion they were subject 
to, when cotaposing a Rahula-rthci poem, added a commentary of 
their own, with a view to enlighten the burden of the readers in 
grasping what the poet really meant ( ) [ e. g. Haradatta- 
stiri’s commentary on his own Rctghava--Ncti?adhiya ]. As time went 
on, this love for Eahuldrtba poetry made that poetry more and more 
complex. In the Dvisaihdh&na of Dhanaitjaya, we find tryarthaka 
slokas, 1 cahmrtbabci slokas, 2 and pamMhiika ] slokas, or verses 
having three, four and five interpretations respectively. Thus was 
paved the way for the Iry/irthi, calmirlhi and pmcttiihl poems. The 
very first £loka of Cidambarasumati’s Rtighavrt-.Pflqdmd-YflcInviyci 
lias as many as ten interpretations : 

“ NlVdt mug 

*TTfT: SMTm 

shim: igugummrrsMtu': ” 

The commentator who is no other than the poet’s own father 
remarks at the end of the commentary to this sioka : 

vjitnhrst! snrrjur^sruTfTr- 
t?rr sfirrsftssr Etn’rAr: ” 

Thus We see that Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Kumara, 6rl Rama, Bala 
Rama, Parasu Rama, Manraatha, King Aja, Blnsrria are described 
in the same verse. 


1. XVI. IS 

a. xvi. 15 

3. XVI. 18- 
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This complexity is not limited to the Sravya Kavyas alone ; the 
driya kdvya too seems to have been vitiated by this dvyartha ubses- 
sion. ‘ A modem Sanskrit drama constructed on a similar prin- 
ciple 5 has been alluded to in Scherman’s Oriental! schc Bibliographic 
f vol. IX. 1896 ; p. 258 ; No. 4605 ]. 1 

From the ‘ Bahnhirthahi Kavyas known to us, this mania seems 
to have stopped with the panair thi kavya. Though the application 
of the ‘ dvyartha 1 principle to a Drsya ham a ( or a work which is 
to be represented on the stage ) is really deplorable, we can at least 
appreciate it for the poet’s fancy which knows no end. It would 
perhaps be proper to call this work a Sravya-di 1 yakilvya ( or a 
diamatic poem ). 

BahuUrthaha kavyas — A general estimate 

The Sanskrit grammarians arc proverbial for their straining after 
brevity. They delight as much in the saving or economy of 
even a short vowel ( ) as in the birth of a son ( 

It cannot perhaps be rightly opined that such a love of brevity ( the 
soul of wit ) of expression was the motive for the pro- 
duction of the .Bahularthahi poems' ; for sitch a work taxes the 
ingenuity of its creator as also of the dilettante who wishes to 
appreciate it. We have seen, in the early pages the effects of such 
a work oti language and poetry in general. Dr. Macdouell says 
about such a work:- c A lour de force, of this kind is doubtless 
unique in the literatures of the world, ’ while Prof. Keith calls it 
c a triumph of misplaced ingenuity.’ 2 Regarding Kaviraja and his 
poem, the latter scholar opines in his earlier work. 3 4 " It is fair to 

say that considering the appalling nature of the task undertaken 
( composing a dvyaithl poem ), 4 the poet whose name is lost to 
the obloquy he merits, shows very considerable skill, and might 
have produced a meritorious work, had he devoted’ his efforts to a 
more legitimate end. ” 


1. Prof, A. A. Maodonell'; * H. S. L.’ p. 447 Bibliographical Notes, ( 1913 ) 

2. Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature p. 137. 

», Keith ; Classical Sanskrit Literature p. 56 ( Heritage of India 
Series, 1928 ). 

4. The italics fire ours. 
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Such works arc r to be admired rather than imitated. It might 
perhaps be true that in those ages of artificial poetry, he who thinks 
himself capable of astonishing the intellect might have written 
such a work, but he that hopes of appealing to the heart must 
resort to a more legitimate end. But these 7 hhuhvihi poems may be 
supported on the ground of the difference of taste f fipjpgf^r ] of the 
world. 

Now let us turn our attention to the second part of our paper, 
dealing with an account of the various BnbiilOrtbaht poems and 
their authors. As the date of most of the following c Kavyas ’ has 
not been fixed beyond the possibility of cavil, I have in dealing 
with them, mostly observed the alphabetical order of their names. 

DVYARTHI KAVYAS 

I 1 2 By Kaviraksasa 

Kaviraksasa, a native of Daksarama in the East Godavari Dist. , 
was posterior to Nannaya Bhafta f 1050 A, C. ] the first Telugu poet 
and the father of Telugu poetry, and Tikkana Somayaji [ 1220--90 
A. C. ], another Telugu poet of equal eminence. Wc may thus 
safely assign him to the last quarter of the nth century and the 
first quarter of the 12th century. He has been wrongly identified 
with the renowned Telugu poet, Vemulavada Bhima ICavi. 
Kavirakfasiya is a dvyarthi poem. His other work is a Telugu poem 
Adinftr&yawacaritam , now lost. 

II By Acarya Dandin [ 6th cy. A. C. ] 

Bhojadeva in his glorious Srngamprakaia [ IX J 

alludes thus to Dandin’s DvisatfidhQm as also to that of Dhanaihjaya 
as exemplars of Dvarthi Kavyas : 

“ uritftrtu NT fi.NNTNN ” 

Further he cites the following Sloka from one of the aforesaid 
poems, without, however, giving the author’s name. 


1. Printed in Telugu characters; with Telugu notes by Vfirilla & Oo., 
Madras, I regret I could not get a copy of the same. 

2. B. S. 0. S. III. 282, Keith ; * H. S. I..’ preface, p. VI. Prof. M. R5ma- 
krishna Kavi’s Iatro. p. 2 to A. 3. SSstri's Telugu translation of 
Ka.vyado.rka. 
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“ ^wfifHRrrr srsrRrr i 
UHtw ^Tr^frat. ?rrar irwgjfsT: ” 

These references of Bhoja furnish us with interesting facts about 
some of the Sanskrit poets. This sloka is not found in the extant 
Dviiatiidhftna of Dhanarhjayu. Hence, it must have been fiom the 
now lost Dvisam&hwna of Dandin. We are thus led to know that 
Dandin wrote a Dvisamdhanci Kavya, the theme of which, as can be 
learnt from the above couplet, is the same as that of Dhanamjaya’s 
poem. We know thai Dhanamjaya [ let us call him Naighanpaka 
Dhanamjaya as distinguished from Dhanamjaya of Dahnipaha-fame J 
was prior to Bhoja. Of Dandin’s c Dvisamdhana ’ nothing mote is 
known. His other works are the DaJakunulracarifa and the 
Kavyadaria. 

Ill 1 By Naighanfuka Dhanamjaya 

He was a Jain, and son of Srldevi and Vasudeva [ XVIII. canto, 
146 £ 1 . ]. As such, lie must be distinguished from Da£arupaka 
Dhanathjaya, a Bialimana, son of Visnu and a protege of King 
Munja [ 975-95 A. C. J. There has been raging a controversy as to 
his date. Aiguments for an early date [750-800 A. C. J have 
been shown by us elsewhere. 2 3 4 Prof. K. B. Pathak opined, 3 in the 
light of c some statements contained in Kannada inscriptions and 
books’ that the poet who had the cognomen of Srutakirti, com- 
posed the Dvisafndhanamabciliavya in 1 123— 40 A. C. These con- 
clusions have been accepted and echoed by Prof. Winternitz in his 
Gesch. der. Ind. Litt, Vol. Ill, P. 75, and Prof. A. B. Keith [II. S. L. 
P. 137; 1928]. Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah has tecently exploded 
these views ' and concluded that the c liaghavapctiidavlya of Dha- 
namjaya was not the same as that of Srutakirti, that therefore the 
authors of the two books, Dhanamjaya and Srutakirti, were not 
identical ’ and the Dvisctitidhanct of Dhanamjaya was written some- 


1 KSvyamSla 49, 1895. 

2 Journal of the A. H. R. Society, vol, II, parts 3 and 4; pp. 181-84! 
Rajahmundry. 

3 J.B.B.R. A. S. XXI. Iff, 

4 J. B. B. R. A S. ( New Series ), vol. III. pp. 134-47 ; 1927, 
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time between 960-1000 A. C. This view has been corroborated 
by Bhoja’s reference ( op. cit ) to Dhanamjaya’s Dvisaiiidhana. Bhoja 
came to the throne in 1005 A. C. and died before 1054 A. C. or 
as Prof. Keith suggests, after 1062.' The Dviuuiidhmia must have be- 
come famous before Bhoja. So, 960-1000 A. C. may safely be accept- 
ed as the date of the poem. Prof. Macdonell opines “ Dhanamjaya’s 
Rdghava-Pdtjdavlya quoted in Ganci) atudniahodadhi of Vardhamana 
( 1x40 A. C. ) is an imitation of Kaviiaja’s work. ” This only goes 
to confirm our date of Dhanamjaya ; for unless Dhanamjaya’s work 
was well known by the time of Vardhamana, it is far from probable 
that he would cite as an authority in his grammatical work, the 
work of a poet who becomes almost his coeval, if Dr. Pathak’s view 
be accepted. The late Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 8 and Prof. Macdonell 
make Dhanamjaya posterior to Kaviiaja, while Prof. Pathak and after 
him Dr. A. B. Keith and Dr. A. V. Subbjah hold quite the opposite 
view. With profound deference to these Orientalists, I adhere to 
Di. Bhandarkar’s view ; apart from other reasons, the comparative 
simplicity alone of Kaviraja’s work suggests a date anterior to that 
qf P liana tit jay. a. The Dvisaikdhilua is in 18 cantos apd contains on 
the wfiole 1x05 riokas. Due to exigencies of space, we are obliged 
to, postpone to, a future occasion even a concise critical appreciation 
of the poem. 

IV 3 By Vidyapradhava 1 

This ‘ Vidvatkavi ’ of unknown date was a poet in the court of 
Somadeva of Calukya family. In the introductory stanzas, he 
states that besides himself, three other poets only — viz. Bana, 
Subandhu, apd Kaviraja. — were skilled in writing works capable of 
double significance : 


1 Ap^rt fj:om_Bilhai?a<lltA c?n. ) Kafhaija tpo ( VIJ, 2,5p ) tr,eats Bhoja 

as alive in 1062 A. C. 

2 Reports 1884-87. pp. 19 ff. 

3 * D. 0. S. Mss.’ Vol, XX. R. N. 11606 

4 His other Works a treatise on horary astrology Reel. .BjJpl. Skt, 63 ) 

and the Vidyamadhaviya, a commentary on Bh&rayi -i Vide Keith; 
* H, S. L.’ P-.139, -footnote 2 ). 1 
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mragrmvTq<n%tT«T I 
Tj?frr%YfflT: spYsr: sr^r 

Vf?rfR qn rf ft TAmtArttT l\” 

This is obviously an echo of Kaviiaja’s sloka : 

, *(j ! ?s-Ssftoi«rfW ^T?^r 5 =r ^raspr i 

qsKtf^rrT^ms^mg^f h nr n” 

[R. P. I. 41 ] 

Parvath ulmhyiya is in 9 cantos. As can be known from the 
name itself, this is 'a poem the stanzas of which are so worded as 
to be capable of giving double meaning and thus it describes at the 
same time, the marriage of Siva with Parvati and that of Krsna 
with Rukminl. * The indicatory words of this poem ate ‘ Sariipada- 
nanda 1 ( ) and £ SrRabda ’ ( ) like c Anauda ’ in the 

Naifadinyacarila, PancaSikha’s Stidraha-halhl and the Avanliswidcirl- 
kathUsara ; as also r Laksml ’ in Bharavi and 1 Sri ’ in Magha. 

V 1 By Haradattasuri. 

He was the son of Jayasamkara of c Gargagotra ’. A native of 
Nilalaya, near Gunavati, he was well versed in Mahciblifl^yn of 
Patahjali, Chandas and Literature ( II. 22 ). Lest others should 
misinterpret his poem, he added to it his own commentary. He is 
later than BhattojI Diksita [ 17th cen. ], for, Haradalta in his own 
commentary cites both from the Siddhdntakaiiniudi and the Pratidhct- 
manoramA ( p. 62 ). Our Haradattasuri must be distinguished 
from Haradatta, author of the Padamanjai i, a comment on the 
Kftfik&vri li, from the author of Ujjvala, a comment on Apastcimba 
and of the hhdjya on the Manlraprasna. The poem is in two cantos 
and 148 slokas. As the name itself indicates, it perpetrates in a 
short compass a simultaneous treatment of the stories of Rama 
and Nala. 

VI 2 By Kavirajasuri 

1 Kavyamaia 57, 2nd Revised Ed. 1926. 

2 KSyyamala 62; 1897, -with the commentary ofSaiadhora; also with 
the KapUfavipUtika of Premaoandra TarkavSgisa, ‘Sanskrit press,’ 
Calcutta 1885, and also, with a commentary - Gopal Narayan & Co, 
of Bombay. 

48 [Pathak Com. Vol.J 
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His name is as familiar as his date is dubious : Arguments for 
his early date have been shown by us eleswherc, 1 2 3 Dr. R, G. 
Bhamlarkar, assigned him to woo A. C. [ Report, 1884-87, P. 20]. 
Dr. K. B. Pathak opines' that Kaviraja was later than the Naighan- 
tuka Dhanariijaya, that lie wrote his poem in 1182-97 A. C. ; and 
tliaL his teal name was Madhava Bhatta, and Kaviraja merely a title. 
Dr. A. V. Subbiah [ J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. Ill- j accepts Dr. Pathak’s 
view about Kaviriija’s posteriority to Dhanariijaya, but controverts 
the rest of his opinions. He says that Kaviraja’s poem was written 
in 1236 (or 1267 ) and 1307, but not in 1182-97 as Dr. Pathak 
suggests, as also that the poet’s real name was Kaviraja, but not 
Madhava Bhatta, for the word ‘ Suri 1 [ I. 35 ] is added at the end of 
personal names and not of titles. Prof. Keith [ ‘ H. S. L. 5 P. 137 ] 
echoes the opinion of Prof. Pathak. 

Now, I agree with Dr. Subbiah that Kaviraja was the real name 
of the poet. But the comparative complexity of Dhanariijaya's poem 
suggests a later date than that of Kaviraja. In my opinion, Kaviraja 
was a contemporary of Muftja [ Bhoja’s uncle 975-95 J whom he 
compares with profound respect to his patron Vlrakamadeva. * 
The allusion to Murija evinces a contemporary interest; else, the 
poet would have referred to either Ilarsavardhana or Bhoja, who 
have very few examples in the literary history of India. The Tclugu 
poet, Palkurild Somalia ( 1 190-1260 A. D. ) refers to Kaviraja in 
his Paii 4 itrlradhyaciirila ( P. 272 ) 

" mu' tFtm-sfrffr HEim-nuT- 

Sanskrit Literature knows no other poet whose name is Kavi- 
raja ; so, it is highly probable, if not certain that the reference 
is to our poet. Hence, Dr. Subbiah’s opinion [ i. e. 13th cen. ] does 
not seem to be probable at all. The poem is in 13 cantos and 


1 Journal of the Telugu Academy, Vol, XVI Nos. 5 and 6 

2 J, B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XXII, pp. 11 ff, 

3 to i% 1 

\\ ” ® ant0 > R B - p< 
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contains 668 slokas. Ills identity with the authors of the 
PcLrij&tapaharanam, Ravirtijastuti and Mi gctyflcawpit has yet to 
be settled. 

VII By Sathdhyakaranandin 

1 This is intended to refer in each stanza to the history of Rama 
and also to the King Raniapala, who nourished at the close of the 
nth cy. in Bengal. ’ ,M. M. Prof. Haraprasada Sastrin observes that 
this is written in imitation of the Rdghava - Paiidaviya in double en- 
tendre. The author himself wrote a commentary on it. The principal 
value of the discovery of this poem lies in the commentary which is 
a mine of historical information, and it supplies the details of the 
events of Ramapala’s regin. 

VIII i^rskraw 3 By an unknown author. 

Tryarthl, Cn Invar I hi mid Pancarthi Kdvytts 

I 3 By Rajacudamani Diksita. 

The poet, a polymath of South India, belonged to the 17th con. 
Among his many works, Kamal in ihulahama and Kiwyctthn paijit are 
well known. He was the first poet, within our knowledge, to com- 
pose a Tryarlhi-Mvya in Sanskrit. This poem perpetrates at one 
and the same time the stories of the Rimutyana, Bhdgavalfl and 
Mababharata. There are at least four such works in Tclugu 
Literature. 


II ^r^'Tf'J^trr^dTrrrr; 4 of Cidambarasumath 


This ‘ Vidvatkavi * had the title of c Kavisarvabhauma. ’ He was 
the son of AnantanMyana Suraati, and grand-son of Suryaniirayana 


1 M. A. 8. B. III. pp. 1-56 

% Scherraan’s Orientalische Bibliographic [Vol. IX. 1896, p. 358 , • NO. 4005] 
op. 01 1 , L ■* 


3 

4 


BtamaUnikalaharhen Intro, p. V ( VSnivilas 
Srtrangam 1917.) 


Sanskrit Series, No. ?, 


D. O. S. Mss Vol. XX, p, 7829, 

Also printed in Madras, Adisaresvati" Press. I 
commentary, 1st ed. 1861; 2nd. ed. 1874, 


canto only with 
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of the £ Kausikagotra. 1 * 3 As the name itself indicates, the poem 
describes simultaneously the story of the { Rutimyiuttt, Bhamta and 
Bhiigavnla, each slolca being so 'composed as lo be capable of being 
interpreted in three different ways’. A commentary, Arlhaprttdipikci, 
which is essential in such works is written by Anantanarayana, the 
poet’s father. Prof. Keith opines : “ A doubtless quite late 

Rci crhava-Paijdava- ladaolya by Cidambara adds the absurdity of 
telling three stories, the third being the legend of the Bhtlgavaia 
Purana. The deplorable folly of such works is obvious, but it 
remains true that Kaviraja at least shows some very fair talent and 
might have written something worthy of consideration, if his taste 
had not led him to this extravagance. ” Other works of Cidambara 
are a Bhlgavatacampu 1 and the Pancakalyilijacainpn. 

III * By ail unknown author. 

Thank God, we know only a solitary instance of the kind. 

IV By Cidambara Kavi 

This narrates the story of the marriages of Rama, Kama, Subra- 
hmanya, Visnu and Siva in the same breath. It is in two ‘stabakask 
The poet himself wrote a commentary on it, called Sabdah'tnopaUi. 
The mania for c Babularlhah Kilvyas ’ seems to have stopped with 
this. Thus, we see, how the soul of poetry has been sacrificed for 
mere verbal jugglery. 

Vilma heivyas 

We have now only to say a few words about Viloma-Kdvyas or 
poems the verses in which read in the proper order give one story 
and read in the reverse order give another story. They are also 
known as ‘ nrV^tva-tffiws ’ or e srfaffW mvB- k They are no doubt 
fayartU-lmms but with the aforesaid peculiarity. We are sorry, 
that due to exigencies of space, we could only mention the names 
of such poems. 

1 D. C, S. Mas. Vol. XXI. No, 12327, p. 8258, 

1 Opperfc. 6595. The source tor this information is the Intro, to the 
Nalavilfisa of Bamaoandrastlri ( Gaekwad Oriental Series ). 

3 A Triennial Catalogue of Mss, Vol. IV, part i. Skt, A., p. 4257; B. No. 
2940 and B, No, 2940 (h). 
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I 1 By an unknown poet. 

II s By Venkatadhvarin. 

III 3 By Ramacandrakavi ( 1524 A. C. ) 

IV ^rW'T’TrD'g^fi'qis; + By Srutakirti. 

V s By Vinjamuri Somesvara Kavi. 

VI ^Tfr-^ror-fWtrr-jprsJra: ^ By Daivajnasurya Suri. 


1 A Trien, Gat. Mas. Vol, II, part i, Skt. B, R. No. 1348;witk 00 m. p. 1716. 

2 D. 0. S. Msa. Vol. XX, Nos. 11891-94; pp. 7956-9. 

3 Kavyamals, IV. Gucchaka No. 5; Also Ed. & Trans. R. Sohmidt, 

Stuttgart. 1896, 

4 ,T. B, B. R. A. S (N. S.) Vol. III. pp, 134-47, Dr. A. V. Sabbiah’s paper. 

5 A Trien. Oat. Mss. Vol. II, part i, Skt. 0., No. 1859, p. 2604. 

6 JfianasSgara press-Bombav, Sadivat 1962. 



T ANTRA — Does the waul mean a u cause in general, or an 
authont.uive tieatise in .my subject, as perhaps in a some- 
what specialised application of the term? --B y Dr. S. 
Krisiinaswami Aiyangar, M. A., I’ll. D. 


'['he question arises with respect to the name Pancatantra for 
the well-known work so-called. The suspicion perhaps, that the 
word Tantra in the word means a book or treatise, is heightened 
when wc consider the alternative name Tantntkhyayika, that which 
is named Tantra. The St. Petersburgh Dictionary, I undetstand, 
gives the word the meaning “treatise”, and 1 find even ordinaty 
dictionaries give a meaning somewhat similar, as for instance V. S. 
Aptc gives it the meaning “a scientific treatise”, with the alter- 
native, a chapter of a treatise like that. This aspect of the meaning 
of the word seems borne in upon us when the Malavikngmmitia 
refers to the authority of the Anhsdstra, Kautilya’s accouling to the 
commentary, by the term Tamrakara, thereby making it clear that 
Tantram there is au authoritative treatise — an authoritative treatise 
on the subject under discussion. 

What we wish to point out here is principally that the great 
commentators of Tamil have a notion somewhat akin to it, and this 
prevalent notion of the commentators in Tamil may be a reflex 
merely of a corresponding usage in Sanskrit. A standard work in 
Tamil like the Rural applies the term Nill, which is an exact 
equivalent of Tantra, admitting that it has the sense of an autho- 
ritative treatise upon any particular subject. The author of the 
Rural uses the term Nill in several places, and in each one of them 
it seems to be referring actually to the most authoritative treatise 
connected with the subject, at any rate, prominently it stands in 
one set of contexts with the sense the authoritative religious 
treatise of the Brahmanas, the Veda. In another set of leferences, 
it seems to stand for the Arthsastra, the treatise of Kautilya, at any 
rate, so the commentator does explain it. Therefore generally 
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there seems to be warrant for the use of the term Nnl in the sense 
of a treatise of authority in any particular subject. The discussion 
occurs in connection with the composition of works of literature 
and what a work does actually mean. The discussion is found in 
the earliest and the most authoritative Tamil grammar Tolka- 
ppiyam under Sutra 94 of Marabiyal in the larger section Porul or 
Artha. The commentator Nilakanthan of Musiri, commenting on 
a work of erotics said to have been composed by no less an autho- 
rity than Siva himself, for which a commentary was made by the 
Tamil celebrity Narkirar, also does so. This commentaor Nlla- 
kanfhan is said to be the twelfth in legitimate teaching succession 
from the original commentator, and his commentary takes up the 
discussion. The meaning of the Tamil word, Nnl, is given as a 
treatise formed by the continuous treatment of a subject, just as a 
large number of pieces of cotton do get to be thrown together and 
twisted into a continuous thread. 

Just as the skill of the hand of the workman joins together 
many a scattered staple of cotton in one connected thread through 
the skill of his workmanship, so a learned poet through his intelle- 
ctual skill gathers together intricate ideas scattered in a vast ocean 
of words, and strings them together in a connected work of which 

the divisions are Piydct, Patala, Oita ( Sanskrit Adhikarana ) and 
Sutra. Here he offers the illuminating comment that Nnl in 
Tamil is made here to give exactly the sense of the Sanskrit word 
Tantra and is used as such in the Tamil language. 


The great commentator Perasiriyar whose commentary on 
the standard grammar Tolkappiyam is accepted as a high authority 
has a discussion on the same subject. Under Sutras 478ff. of the 
section on poetry ( Seyyul ) he does not use the word Tantram 
here as the equivalent of Nnl, or of even of an important section 
of it, although the term as such gets to be used in other connections 
in the course of that commentary. It is not likely that such a usage 
had become known to Tamil commentators without a corresponding 
usage, and quite an authoritative usage, among the Sanskritists. That 
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there was such use for the word seems to he borne out by the use of 
the word tan tram in the last section of Arthaiftstra where the final ' 
chapter is headed ‘Tantrayulcti’. Thete the tetm ‘Tantram’ is 
used according to Mahfunahopadhyaya Ganapathy Sastri as synony- 
mous with Arthasastra. In Shama Siistri’s ttanslation this seems 
the meaning given to it. Only this latter seems to go a little 
further and makes it equivalent to treatise, not specifically Artha- 
siistra. The name Mahanirvaiia Tantram for the work, which 
is not Tantraic in character, seems again to support the view. 



GLEANINGS FROM THE ABHINAVABHARATI OF ABHI- 
NAVAGUPTA — by Prof. P. V. Kane, m. a. , ix. m. , Bombay'. 


All lovers of Sanskrit are under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
authorities responsible for the Gaelcwad’s Oriental Series for under- 
taking to bring out an edition of the Natyasftstra of Bharata with 
the remarkable commentary of Abhinavagupta and to the editor of 
the work, Prof. Ramkrishna Kavi. So far only the first volume 
containing seven chapters of the Natyasastra has been published and 
it will be several years before the whole work in four volumes is 
out. The learned editor promises an extensive introduction when 
the whole of the text and the commentary will be published. 
Instead of waiting for years till the learned editor’s Introduction 
comes out it would be better for scholars to examine the volumes 
as they come out and set Out what informtion can be gleaned from 
Abhinavagupta’s learned commentary. An attempt in that direc- 
tion is made in the following so far as the first volume is concerned. 
Wherever I could add nothing more to what the learned editor 
has indicated, I generally omit the names of authors and works. 

The learned editor adds at the end of the first volume a list of 
works and authors mentioned therein. That list requires correction 
in a few places. He mentions Jlmutavahana as an author named on 
p. 339, but Jlmutavahana is there only the hero of the Nagananda. 
Similarly it is not clear why he includes in the list of authors the 
Apsarases, ManjukesI and others, who are said on pp. 22-23 of the 
text to have collaborated with Bharata in the staging of a play. 
There is apparently no reason why the hundred sons of Bharata, or 
Nitrada, Bhadramukha, Bali, Prahlada, Rama, Ravana, Vijaya or 
Hanuman should find a place in the list of authors and works. He 
omits the drama ‘ Chalitarama 5 which is mentioned by Abhinava- 
gupta on p, 39 and Setubandha ( on p. 326 ). When the learned 
editor says in his brief preface ( at p, 6 ) ‘ Abhinava, the com- 
mentator of the present work, clearly says that it represents three 
different schools of opinion, viz. of Brahman, Sadasiva and lastly 
49 ( Pathak Oom, Vol. J 
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Bharata i. o. the author’s own views' lie is clearly wrong. 
What Abhinavagupta really says is this : a certain learned man fore- 
most among atheists said that this Sastra that expounds which out 
of three views is weighty or otherwise was composed for establishing 
the soundness of the views of Brahma by setting out three views 
viz. those of Sadasiva, Brahma and Bharata and that portions of the 
works of the three are inserted herein ; this view is refuted by this 
( the preceding discussion )’. So Ahhinavagupta’s own view is that 
the whole embodies the views of Bharata himself. Who this 
‘ nastika-dburyopadhyaya’ was it is difficult to say. 

The' authors and works will be arranged in alphabetical order 
( Sanskrit ) and then a few remarks will be made on certain topics 
of importance in dramaturgy. References are given to the pages 
of the first volume. Where an author or work is not expressly 
named, but quotations can be traced, this fact is noted. 

Abhijncliiaialuinlalci : on p. 39 it is said that in a drama in a 
certain portion of it f dharma’ is delineated as the principal topic 
and cites the passage ( in Sakuntala Act l ) ‘ api nfuna kulapater’; 2 on 
pp. 280-281 two verses of the Bakuntala ‘ grivtlbhaflgabhitamam ’ 
( Act I) and ‘ ramyani viksya 1 2 (Act V) arc cited, the first for the pur- 
pose of indicating how c bhayanaka rasa 5 presents itself to the mind 
of the imaginative reader and the second for saying that the word 
‘smarati’ suggests simply c apprehension by the imagination ’ and not 
remembrance as defined by logicians. 

Amandataha : p. 304 cites the verse c ekasmin sayane &c’ 
( verse 23 ) as a specially charming example of sjrfigara. 

Anandavardhanacarya : p. 295 says that Ananda summed up 
the position about ‘ rasa ’ in the verse ‘ srngarl cet kavih ’ and 

i p- s. 

2 gSfc»n(q 1 stn qrsqiJfaH- 

’IP - 39 
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explains that £ kavi ’ is the seed, ‘ kavya 1 is the tree, the abhi- 
naya of the actor stands for the flowers and the fiuit is the enjoy- 
ment of rasa by the cultured audience. This veise occurs on p. 222 
of the Dhvanyaloka ( Kavyamal.'i cd. ) and also in the Agnipnraria 
( 339- 11 )■ Vide under Dhvanikaia below. 

Induraja : p. 287 cites a verse of Induraja as an example where 
the anubhavas are prominent while the ‘ vibhava ’ ( Krsna ) and the 
vyabhicaribhavas are subordinate. It is to be noted that Induraja 
( who was Abhinavagupta’s teacher ) is styled c dvijaraja ’ here ; 
p. 306 contains another verse of Induraja, where, although the 
description of ‘vibhava’ is prominent, there is no strikingness 
and no rasa. 

Upadhydya : Abhinavagupta frequently refers to the explanations 
of Natyasirstra given by his teacher. The teacher meant is certainly 
BhaLta Tota orTauta. Vide pp. 14, 24, 37, 6 5, 109, 207, 220, 332, 
337 ( here the word ‘ asmad-gurubhih ’ occurs ). 

Audbhai&h : p. 266 shows that the school ( or followers) of 
Udbhata thought that natya has eleven angas according to Kohala 
and not according to Bharata ; while Lollata was opposed to the view 
of the Audbhatas. 1 

Kasyapdcarya : p. 239 shows that Kasyapa’s work was based on 
Bhatata’s dicta and was in verse ( at least partly ). Kasyapa is 
mentioned by writers on Alamkara as one of the most ancient authors 
on Poetics. Vide my ‘ History of Alamkara Literature ’ pp. I-II. 

Kalidasa ; p. 287 cites a verse of Kalidasa ‘ attam-attam ’ See. 
as an example of the prominence of vyabhicaribhavas, Kalidasa being 
styled ‘mahakavi’ ; p. 308 speaks of Kalidasa as one whose speech 
was rendered pure by the grace of God. 8 On p. 3 1 1 Kalidasa is 
styled ‘ the emperor of the assembly of poets 5 . 


Riv WT6 ^ | ?ct^(cT | P- 266 

z rl(T ^ ^ 15^ etc - P- 308 - 
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Kdvyahiuinhi : This is a work of Bhatpt Tota, the teacher of 
Abhinavu. On p. 291 the view of Tota is stated and three lines 
( it verses ) are quoted from the Kavyakautuka. His view was 
that rasas are not confined to natya, but they occur also in Irnvyas, 
that rasa becomes so by being as it were visualised, because in the 
case of a poetic composition rasa arises when there is perception of 
the things ( described in the poem ) as if they were present before 
the eye ; then three lines ate quoted. 1 On p. 37 \ve are told that 
the Kavyakautuka held the same view as that of Alrhinava on the 
question whether natya consists in the actor merely imitating the 
actions of the original characters whom he is representing. 2 3 * Vide 
under Tota and my history of Alaihkara Literature, p. LXXVI. 

Rlrtidharclcclrya : page 208 contains a view of his on the last 
verse of chapter 4 which is not clear. 

Kohala : On p. 18 of the text Kohala is named as one of the 
100 Bharataputras. On p. 25 Abhinava says that Kohala described 
the verse ‘ Jiiam-udu-patiiu ’ &c. from the Ratnilvali I as an ex- 
ample of Nandi in accordance with the rules of Bharata 3 ; p. 103 
cites a half verse of Kohala defining ‘ nikutpma ’ ; from page 173 
it appears that Kohala included Dombikii &c. under Natya and 
made no distinction between nrtta and natya ; p. 173 cites a pada 
from Kohala for establishing that Kohala accepted sMvilcci abhinaya ; 
p. 182, contains the verses of Kohala on the origin and nature of 
Tandava nrtta ; on p. 184 a verse of Kohala is quoted with refer- 
ence to what are called ‘ ragakavyas 5 ; on p. 2 66 the view of 

1 4^ 41 4135144 W44314T t| ^1^4 I 4 4JSJ 

Ip =4 WIS 445414 '413314414 ^4 W, 4354141444 1? 4^^4544^41^4 
^44(S4[4f; 1 4^J|. 4/154 41541^444:’ I 

‘ 4'44l^%4Rin4if l4t4I 5V44144I: I 3541444^14^131 4141: 

|| ffr I PP' 891-293 

z 444f?R4cng31U 4l®lf4?qf4 4 4 ^ 3544 ; I 3T54|4|54144# 4>T*45R[a#'- 
'34441144141 4^54! I P- 37 

3 T444fTl44T 44^4^: 11 ^44114 34rfi4f44 41^1 

4I^444ff 4414“ I P- 25. 
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Audbhatas that according to Kohala there are only eleven consti- 
tuents of Natya is cited. The above references make it clear that 
Kohala’s work was in verse ( mostly Anustubhs ), that it dealt with 
the topics of Natya and that it was earlier than Udbhata (who flour- 
ished in the latter half of the 8th century ). Vide my c History of 
Alamkara Literature ’ for Kohala, p. VIII. If my interpretation of 
the reference to Kohala on p. 25 is correct, then Kohala would be 
later than the Ratnavali i. e. than 650 A. D. So he probably flour- 
ished between 650 and 750 A. D. 

Guijamcild : On p. 177 a brief Prakrit passage ( which is very 
corrupt ) is cited front this which is said to be a ' dombika \ 1 

Gflndharvaveda : p. 268 shows that in this Upaveda a certain air 
was styled ‘ Ovenaka 2 which looks like the Marathi word ‘ovl \ 

Cudammi-chmbika : p. 173 has a corrupt Prakrit passage from 
this. 

Chalitarnma : p. 39 shows that this was a drama in which the 
principal topic was ‘dharma’ i. e. the Asvamedha sacrifice performed 
by Rama. 3 

Tikakara : p. 318 mentions the view of a Tikakara about 
Karunarasa ; p. 328 cites the explanation of Tikakara on the word 
c Sattvasamuttha ’ ( in VI. 88 ) and disapproves of it. 

Taydu : p. 90 says that the words Tandu and muni are res- 
pectively synonymous with Nandi and Bharata. 

Tapasavatsardja : p. 297 says that after (the delineation of) 
Srngara, Karutta invariably follows, that the former is employed in 
giving rise to the latter, as in the Tapasavatsaraja, the king of the 
Vatsas (Udayana) is overwhelmed with grief by the burning of Vasa- 
vadatta and the verse * utkampini bhaya &c 1 is quoted from that 
drama as an example. + 
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Titwlmrit : On p. 165 a half vci.sc of Tumburu defining ‘recaka’ 
is quoted and Abhinava .says that Bharata was of the same opinion 
on that point. ' 

Tota : The fourth introductory verse shows that Abhinava 
based his commentary on what he learnt about the Natyaveda 
from the Ups of the learned Tota ; - on p. 187 again BhattaTota’s 
opinion is quoted ; on p. 310 a half verse is quoted ( probably from 
the Kavyakautuka ) as that of Abhinava’s teacher Tota; p. 275 shows 
that Tota disapproved of Satikuka’s view of rasa. 

Danilin ; p. 274 cites the view of Lollata on rasa and says 
that the ancients held that view and gives the dicta of Dandin as 
examples. This shows that in the 10th century Dandin had come 
to be regarded as ‘ dram tan a ’ . 5 

Dattihlcilrya : p. 205 quotes a verse and a quarter of this 
acrirya. A Dantila is mentioned along with Bharata and Visakhila 
in Damodaragupta’s Kuttanimata as one of the authors studied by 
accomplished helaerae. Datiila and Dantila are probably different 
readings of the same name. There is a Dattasfitravrtti by a king 
of Gaiiga-varnsa ( vide JRAS for 1911 p. T83). A work called 
Ragasugara in which there is a dialogue between Narada and 
Dattila is noticed at No. 13014 p. 8742 (Descriptive Cat. of Madras 
Govt. Mss. for 1918). Vide my ‘History of Alaiiikara Litera- 
ture 5 p. VIII. 

Dhvctnikfira : On p. 344 it is said that Dhvanikara and others 
have expounded that rasas should not be mentioned by their very 
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names ( i. e. there should he no labels such as ‘ here is sriigara or 
vira &c. ’ in a poem, but they should be conveyed indirectly by 
appropriate description ). Abhinava refers to his own commentary 
on the Dhvanyaloka called Sahrdayaloka-locana for the elucidation 
of the meaning of the Dhvanikara. On p. 301 he quotes the verse 
‘ ya vyEtparavatl &c.’ without specifying the author, which occurs in 
Dhvanyaloka III. p. 227 ( Kavyamala ed. ). It follows from this 
that Abhinavagupta composed his Abhinavabharati when he was of 
mature age. He composed his com. on Bharata after his com. on 
the Dhvanyaloka, while the latter in its turn was written after works 
of his such as the Tantraloka and the com. on the Kavyakautuka. 

Nandimata : On p. 171 a verse is cited from Nandimata that the 
Atigahara called ' recaka 1 is of two kinds and should be employed 
in ‘ tandava. ’ As shown above Tandu and Nandin are synony- 
mous and Nandimata stands for the views of Tandu. 

blctg (Wanda : On p. 221 this drama is named in connection 
with the definition of ‘ Trigata ’ ; on p. 42 a portion of Nagananda 
(I. 15 ) is cited as an example of the use of kala in a diama and 
on p, 338 the verse c sayya sadvalam &c. ’ ( Nagananda 4. 2 ) as an 
example where ‘ utsaha 1 reaches the highest pitch though the 
pervading rasa of the drama is santa. 

Nilyaka or Bhatta Nay aka : On pp. 4-5 Abhinava quotes his 
explanation of the words of Bharata c Brahmana yad-udahrtam 5 
(I.i) and a verse from his work called Salmdayadarpana. Bhatta 
Nayaka appears to have been a follower of Advaita Vedanta and the 
verse quoted seems to be the first verse of his work ; 1 on p. 278 
and the following the views of Bhatta Nayaka about rasa are 
examined at great length. Vide my History of Alamkara Literature 
pp. LXXVII-LXXVIII for his views. In all works on Alamkara 
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including ihe Loam a of Abhinava where Nayaka’s views arc referred 
ro his work is said to be Hjdaya-darpana, while on p. 5, the present 
volume makes it to be Sahrdaya-darpana. It is not unlikely that 
instead of reading c sa Hrdaya-darpanc 5 the editor wrongly reads 
c Sahrdaya-darpane 5 . 

Patanjali : On p. 284 we have <1 passage ascribed to Patanjali 
f Because Caitra is enamoured of one woman it does not follow that 
he has no interest left in other women. 5 1 This is not a passage ol 
the Mahabhasya, but it is part ol the bhasya on Yogasutra II.4 
( Bombay Sanskrit Series, ) which is attributed to Vyasa by so early 
a writer as Vacaspati. So it follows that Abhinava held that Patan- 
jali was the author of the bhasya on Yogasutra and not Vyasa. 
This is further corroborated by another reference to Yogasutra on 
p. 33 j. There Abhinava quotes Yogasutra I. 16 and then remarks 
that the venerable Lord serpent has also said c a vairagya ( passion 
lessness ) of that sort is the utmost limit of knowledge 
( i. e. furthest point reached by correct knowledge ) 5 . a Now 
these words occur in the Bhasya on Yogasutra I. 16. We know 
that tradition ( at least from the 10th century, if not earlier ) regard- 
ed Patanjali as an avalara of Sega, the great .Serpent, and credited him 
with having written on grammar ( the Mahabhasya ), Yoga and 
medicine. Vide Vasavadatta p. 239 (ed. by Hall ) and a quotation 
from Siva ram a thereon and Bhoja’s commentary on the Yogasutra. 3 
This raises an important question whether Abhinava is right and the 
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bha§ya on the Yogasutra must be attributed to Patanjali or whether 
Vacaspatimisia is right and the Yogabhasya must be ascribed; to 
Vyasa. I would ceitainly prefer the testimony of Abhinava to that 
of Vacaspati who does not appeal to be veiy critical in matters of 
history and chronology. As far as I am aware, no scholar has yet 
commented on this aspect of the connection'of Patanjali with the 
Yogasutras. The bhasya on Yogasutra ( III. 44 ) quotes the views 
of Patanjali. 1 If Patanjali be the author of the Yogabhasya, he 
would be here quoting his own view in the third person. 

Padaladilcthct ; p. 178 shows that this was abbana. 

PfirvcicAryas : On p. 328 Abhinava furnishes the interesting in- 
formation that the f arya J verses in the 6th chapter placed aftet the 
exposition of each of the rasas were read in one place by * ancient 
teachers ’, but that they were distributed in their places as they now 
stand by Bhatata. B 

Bhcli ata ; We gather a good deal of information about Bharata. 
As said above under Tancju, the word muni stands for Bharata. 
His work, though for the most part consisting of verses, is styled 
‘a sutra of 36’ (adhyayas) by Abhinava-gupta in several places.’ 
Therefore according to Abhinavagupta, it is not possible to suppose 
that an original prose woik of Bhaiata was later on recast into verse. 
It is no doubt true that Abilina ra-gupta on p. 8 notices the view of 
others that the first six verses were composed by a pupil of Bhatata, 
but he brushes aside this and similar views. In the sixth chapter 
the sentence defining rasa is styled a sutra by Abhinavagupta. The 
words on p, 288 beginning To drstantah’ are styled bhasya by him. 
Similarly on p. 301 the sentence ‘tatra snigaro vesatmakah’ is styled 
sutra by him and the portion that follows is styled bhasya by him. 
So also on p. 303 Abhinava explains that the word c ratistbayibhava- 
prabhavah ’ occurring in the sutra £ tatra Snigaro nama &c. ! ( on p. 
301 ) is made clear by the bhasya ( on p. 302 ) c sa ca stiipurusabe- 
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tuka uttamayuvapralmih. ’ . All that is meant is that in certain 
chapters there ate passages in the ancient sutra style in prose 
which are explained by Bharata himself in the bhasya style ( as in 
l’atanjali’s Mahabhasya or Sahara’s bhasya, where the words ‘ko 
drsplntah ’ &c. frequently occur ). Then we have Arya verses which 
were borrowed by Bharata from c ancient tcachets ’ and embodied in 
his work at appropriate places ( vide under Purvacaryas above ). Be- 
sides these there are certain slokas and aryas which are styled ‘anuvam- 
sya This is explained as meaning that they are ‘ karikas ’ handed 
down through a succession of teachers and pupils which Bharata has 
incorporated. Vide p. 291 for explanation. 1 So according to 
Abhinavagupta the whole of the Natya-$astra in 36 chapters is 
Bharata’s own composition except the Aryas composed by c pflrva- 
caryas 1 and the ' aunvariisya Slokas and Aryas ’ . The words 
‘ sutianuviddhe ’ or sutranubaddhe arye ’ mean that Bharata compos- 
ed f aryas ’ that briefly expounded and summarised what was laco- 
nically put by him in the sutra form. For c anuvamsya ’ compare 
Vanaparva 129. 8 (Bom. ed. ). It appears that Stiharsa wrote a 
vartika on the Natyasastra and it is probably another writer who is 
referred .to as Vnnikakara. Then a Tikiikara of Bharata is mentioned, 
llahulaka seems to have composed a work in the nature of a 
vartika on Bharata. Vide under Rahulaka, Vartikakara and 
Srlharsa. 

Bh&sa : On p. 3 20 a verse is cited from the ' Mahakavi ’ Bhasa 
to illustrate the view " Resentment arises principally towards those 
who are wrong-doers ; as regards the latter class of people, all at least 
mentally desire to suck even their blood ; so people say c if such a 
person ( a wrongdoer ) were caught, there would be no satiety ( of 
revenge) even by drinking his blood. ” 1 On p. 251 a quotation 
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is cited from Sriharsa in which the Mss. present the reading * haso 
nama, 5 while the editor rightly conjectures that it must be ‘ Bhaso 
n 3 ma. 5 

Bhejjala : On p. 216 a portion of a verse from this poet’s drama 
is quoted under his name to illustrate the purpose of ceitain aiigas 
behind the curtain. On p. 42 the whole verse is cited ( without 
name ) as an example of the fact that even combinations of kalas 
may be dwelt upon in Natya ( in this verse there is a combination 
of skill in atodya and gita ). 

Mah&viracarita • On p. 298 the verse ‘ Dordandancita 5 is cited 
( without name ) from the 2nd Act of this play to illustrate the 
proposition that ‘ vira 5 is one of the rasas the delineation of which 
is resorted to with the result that another (viz. vismaya) is produced 
therefrom. 

Marlcavctdha : On p. 183 this is mentioned as a c raga-kavya ’ 
along with Raghavavijaya and on p. 184 we are told that Marica- 
vadha has c kakubhagiama raga ’ . 

Yantrabhatfci : On p. 208 this rather unusual name is cited on 
the difference between nrtta and natya. 

Yogasutra: On p. 332 Yogasutra ( II. 33), on p. 335 Yoga- 
sutra (I. 16 ), on p. 338 Yogasutra (III. 10 ) and 011 p. 340 Yoga- 
sutra IV. 27 are quoted. 

Ratnavali : This is one of the works most frequently cited. On 
p. 25 the verse ( jitam-udupatina’ ( 1. 5 ) is cited as an example of 
Nandi put forward by Kohala as in accordance with Bharata’s dicta ; 
on p. 98 the verse ‘ padagrasthitaya ' (I. 1.) is referred to as an 
example of the Karana ( posture ) called Talapuspaputa ; the same 
verse is again mentioned on p. 170 for illustrating the proposition 
that the various deities are to be propitiated by dancing in which 
postures of the body are to be assumed imitating the vaiious 
weapons or v&hanas of the deities ; the verse ‘ bhati patito ’ ( II. 
11 ) is quoted on p. 273 in the examination of the view of Saiikuka 
on rasa for showing that the sthayibhava f rati’ resting in Udayana is 
suggested by apt acting and is not expressly conveyed by this verse ; 
on p. 299 the verse ‘ dpsah prthutarikrtah ’ (II. 15 ) is referred to 
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for refuting the idea of some that from srhg.vm c adbhuta ’ may 
arise ; on p. 305 the Ratnavali is expressly named and the verse 
‘ rfijyath nirjita ’ ( II. io) is cited as an example where almost all the 
vibhitvas of rati are present ( viz. the palace, going to the park, the 
worship of Kamadeva, spring &c. ). On p. 310 the Ratnavali is 
impliedly referted to by saying that when there is uiti ( between the 
hero and heroine ) the ten amts lints ( stages ) of love are the aligns of 
* vipralambha ' as in the case of Udayana since the moment he saw 
the picture board ( in the 2nd Act ). 

Raglmvavijaya • On p. 174 it is said that this is a Ragakavya in 
which all the four purusarthas are inculcated, while in Dombika 
only Kama is dwelt upon ; p. 183 again says that Raglmvavijaya is a 
‘ ragakavya J and p. 184 says that it is in ‘ Tbakkaraga ; ’ p. 200 says 
that the Tandava nrtta is not inappropriate in Raghavavijaya even 
at the time when Situ is described as swooning. 

Rabula or Rclhnla}ca ■ On p. 115 a vase of Rahulaka is quoted 
on * recita’; on p. 172 a verse of Rahula is quoted in which Bharata 
is expressly mentioned 1 and immediately thereafter a verse of the 
Vartikakfua is cited; on p. 197 Rahulaka’s view is mcniioned as cor- 
responding to Bharata’s. These quotations show that Rahulaka 
was an author on the same topics on which Bharata, wrote but was 
different from the Vartikakara referred to by Abhinavagupta and was 
probably the author of an independent work on Natya. In the 
learned com. of Bhattotpala on the Brhat-sathhita, ( in the ‘Vijiana- 
gram series, chap. 77.12 p. 966) there is a quotation from Bahulaka 
(one verse and a half) on the ten bhlivas natural to women' 3 
followed by Aryas and Anustubhs defining these ten bhavas ( which 
also are apparently taken from the same author). These 
three half verses are the same as Dasarupaka II. 32-33. Bahulaka 
is almost certainly a wrong reading for Rahulaka. It appears therefore 
that Rahulaka was an authoritative writer on dramaturgy. 
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Lollata : On p. 208 Bhattalollata is cited in connection with the 
relation of nrtta to natya. Lo data's view was that nrtta is a mere 
matter of convention when employed in natya just as in marriage 
See. music is employed as auspicious ; on p. 2 66 Bhatta Lollata is 
said to be opposed to the Audbhatas, the latter holding that, accord- 
ing to Kohala’a view, there are eleven consituents of Natya, but not 
according to Bharata; Bhatta Lollata’ s explanation of the sutra on 
rasa is set out on p. 274 ; on p. 299 is set out the view of Lollata 
that though the rasas are numberless, yet these ( nine ) only are 
employed following the convention of leading men ( of taste ). 
From these passages it appears that Bhatta Lollata wrote a commen- 
tary on Bharata. 

Vartikakdra : On p. 3 1 in explaining the word c Mitra ’ ( in 
Bharata I. 84 ) Abhinava first explains Miua to mean Aditya ( the 
sun ), cites the explanation of the vartikakara ( which as printed is 
not very clear ) and remarks that what the Vartikakara says is due 
to his not having well considered the matter ; on pp. 67-68 about 
five or six mutilated aryas are quoted on the construction of the 
' nepathya-grha and rangapitha ’ ; on p. 172 an arya is quoted from 
the Vartikakara ( who is indicated to be not Rahula ), wherein it is 
suggested that there is no distinction between nrtta and natya ; on 
p. 174 anothei arya from the Vartika is cited on the same topic; 
on p. 212 a prose passage is quoted from the Vartika on pQrvaranga. 
From the foregoing it follows that the Vartika explained difficult 
passages of the N:ttyasastra, contained aryas and also piose passages, 
that its authority was open to examination and dissent in the days 
of Abhinava. The author of the Vartika seems to have written in 
the style of the Tantra-vartika of Rumania ( i. e. in prose and 
Karikas ) and he appears to have been different from Srihaisa 
and Rahula. 

Vtkramorva&iya : On p. 87 this drama is expressly mentioned ; 
on p. 42 the verse ‘ Avilapayo &c. ’ ( V. 8 ) is quoted as an ex- 
ample of the combination of vaidyaka ( here knowledge of herbs ) 
with sjrhgara : on p. 307 the second half of the same verse is cited 
for showing that though the vyabhicaribhavas ' alasya ‘ jugupsa ' 
and ‘ augrya ’ are to be avoided in srngara, that is so only when 
they are described as coming over the vibhava of srrtgara- ( viz. a 
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young woman ike. ) and not otherwise ; on p. 311 the curse on 
Urvasi ( in the drama ) is said to be meant by the great poet as an 
incident in sjrngara. 

Vindhyavasin : On p. 1 1 it is said that Vindhyavasin and others 
explained that the divine and human worlds arc meant to he useful 
to each other. For Vindhyavasin vide Journal of Indian History 
for 1927, pp. 35-49. Vindhyavasin is mentioned even by Rumania 
( latter half of 7th century ) in connection with the c antarabhava 1 
body. 

Vit&khifa: On p. 199 it is said that * lasyagana ' treated of by 
Visakhila is included in the ' catuspada described by Bharata ’. Vi&i- 
khila is mentioned in Vamana’s Kavyalamkarasutravrtti ( I. 3. 7 ) as 
an author on singing &c. and also in the Kuttanimata. 

Veyimhhara • On p. 42 it is expressly mentioned for showing 
that the highest know ledge ( viz. of the self ) may be embodied in 
a drama ( as in ‘ atmarama 5 Sec. I. 23 ) : on p. 297 a verse of the 
drama ( last verse of Act IV ) is quoted in full for elucidating the 
proposition that raudra is a rasa which after its own purpose is ful- 
filled is followed by another rasa ( here karuiia ) ; on p. 298 a prose 
passage from the 4th Act of the Venisamhara is quoted and also a 
pada from V. 5, pp. 320-321 refer to the incident of Bhimasena’s 
drinking the blood of Duhsasana and its explanation. 

Sankuka : He is one of the authors most frequently mentioned. 
On p. 67 Sankuka’s explanation of Bharata II. 97-98 is set 
out ; on p. 75 Abhinava finds fault with Sankuka’s lengthpexphna- 
tion of Bharata III. 22 j on pp. 2x6-217 it is noticed that 
Sankuka had other readings of the Natyasastra ( 29th chap. ) than 
those of Abhinava ; on pp, 274-278 Sankuka’s view about rasa is 
set forth and criticized ; on pp. 285 and 293 Sankuka’s view of rasa 
is again briefly refuted ; on p. 298 it is stated that from Viransa 
bhayanaka arises, as in Venisamhara (5. 5 ) and that Sankuka’s 
remark on this verse that in this there is no functioning of utsaha 
(the sthayibhava of vira ) is wrong; 1 on p. 318 Sankuka’s view 
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about karuna is set forth and refuted. Sankuka says e the sense of 
pity that is in the heart of a person is known in ordinary life as 
karuna ; that karuna is styled karuna in the case of the audience who 
apprehend by appropriate signs sorrow in the ( actor ) who imitates 
( the state of sorrow ) 5 . Abhinava replies that this statement blazons 
forth Sartkuka’s forgetfulness of the sequence of things ; karuna is 
a reflection ( or corresponding sentiment ), of sorrow and ( daya ’ 
really means ‘ the desire to protect or help ; how can daya be an 
imitation of sorrow and towards what is the ‘ daya 1 of the 
audience directed ? , The foregoing establishes that Sankuka com- 
mented upon the Natyasastra and did not merely compose an in- 
dependent work like Bhatta Nayaka, that he was later than the 
Venlsamhara. For Sankuka vide p. X of my History of Alamkara 
Literature. 

Sahfdaya : On p. 173 there is a reference to * sahrdayah ’ and 
the following text is, as printed, quite corrupt. We should probably 
read " spr crq- wtrirT ‘sPTOfr ” • Abhinava is probab- 

ly quoting some Prakrit Arya of Sahrdaya who is either the teacher 
of Anandavardhana or Anandavardhana himself. 

Sahrdayadarpava : Vide under Bhatta Nayaka. 

Sahrdavfilokalocana — Vide under Dhvanikara above. 

Setubandha : On p. 326 in explaining the word 'utsaha’ (in 
Bharata, VI. 84 ) it is said that ' utsaha ’ means ' encouraging one 
who is weak and almost sunk in despair, as in the poem called 
Setubandha ’ . 1 

Svapnavasavadatta ; On p. 39 it is said that in certain nafakas, 
dharma is prominent as in Chalitarama where the Asvamedha sacri- 
fice is predominant so far as Rama is concerned, in some ( natakas ) 
playfulness ( ltrlda ) is prominent as in Svapnavasavadatta on p. 87 
Abhinava says that popular usage allows the juxtaposition of two 
nouns in different genders as in ‘ Svapnavasavadatta natakam.’ 

Harfav&rtika : On p. 207 a prose passage is quoted from Harsa- 
vartika on the difference between nrtta and natya ; on p. 21 r 
Sriharsa's explanation of ' purvarafiga * ( occurring in Bharata V. 7 > 
is cited and an arya is quoted from him; on p. 251 Sriharsa is 
again quoted ( in prose ) as referring to a poet Hasa ( Bhasa ? ) These 
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quotations show that Stiharsa wrote it Vurtika on the Natyaiastra 
which was partly in prose aiut partly in verse (Aiyas principally). Who 
this Sriham was it is very difficult to say. lie was probably from 
Kashmir. Il a conjecture may he hazarded, the Harsavanika may 
be the same as the work of Matrgupta on dramaturgy. It is re- 
markable that Matrgupta who is profusely quoted by Raghava- 
bhat;ta on the Sakuntala is nowhere cited by Abhinava in this volume. 
Matrgupta was a protege of Emperor Vikramaditya Harsa, who 
bestowed on him the throne of Kashmir (Rajataraiigini III. 129*323). 

Besides authors and works Abhinava’ s work contains some strik- 
ing remarks on various interesting matters. A few will be noted below. 

On p. 272 he points out the distinction between f gana ’ and 
' gandharva ’ ; on p. 250 he points out that the sutradhara and 
sthapaka are identical, the first epithet being used till the purvaraiiga 
is finished ; on pp. 26 and 219 he explains why ancient poets write 
in their books the works ‘ nandyante sutradharah This explana- 
tion goes a great way towards answering the arguments of those 
who rely on the occurrence of similar words in the thirteen 
Trivandunn plays as one of the main planks of their theory ol 
Bhasa’s authorship. Abhinavagupta quotes on p. 303 the well- 
known verse { asamaptajiglsasya ’ which occurs in Rajataratigini IV. 
441. This shows that it is a verse of some early author and not 
Kalhnna’s and that my conjecture ( in f History of Alarirkara Litera- 
ture’ p. XI) that it is Kalhana’s was wrong. Abhinava frequently 
refers to several explanations of the same verse in the words ‘ kecit ’, 
* anye ’ and gives no less than four explanations of Bharata IV. 169 
and at least six different views on IV. 331. In various places he 
notes and discusses various readings ; vide pp. 50, 93, 96, 226, 241, 
269, 340. 

I Bharata's -words ( I, 56-57 ) ar e 441 41-fl . » . ... 

etc.’ explains ^4 4 F 4 p$ qftSHtfl I STgSjfcrRft 4 R$f 

cT^r =4 45 m ^14431 4I!%4T I 4 4 ?ffT I tJfpssTRRC 4^x1^4141- 
413 I ...... . 4ScT144T 4[4W4#(44:, 33^ 41541344*541 4*41- 

44«TT|: f4T =4 43R4 I <^§44^444 {41441: 4441 

3-4413: W ^ I p - 26 



VASANTARAjlYAM : A FORGOTTEN WORK ON INDIAN 
DRAMATURGY — by N. Venicatarao, b. a., 

Vice President, Telugu Sanskrit Academy, Vjzianagtatn 


This treatise on Indian Dramaturgy, one of the most important, 
if not one of the earliest Andhra contributions to Alamkara literature, 
was the work of Kumaragiri, a Reddi king who ruled in Telugu 
country in the closing years of the fourteenth century. This work 
from its inception seems to have attracted the attention of well 
known South Indian Sanskrit scholars and commentators. 
Kfttayavema, the author of Kumaragirirajiya commentaries on the 
three famous dramas of Kalidasa, proposes to follow it ; Mallinatha 
Suri and Kumarasvami cite it ; while 1 Nadindla Gopa Manthri, 
author of Candrika commentary on Prabodhachandrodayam, makes 
full use of it. But it is highly regrettable that such an important 
and valuable addition to Alamkara literature has been lost and we 
are to be satisfied with the small rays of information gleaned from 
the commentators. 

It has been already pointed out that the author of Vasanta- 
lajiyam was a Reddi King. The Reddi kings 3 were a powerful clan 
of Andhra chieftains, who came into prominence after the down- 
fall of Kakatiyas at Orangal about 1330 A. D. and ruled a large 
tract of Telugu country for over a century. They were great patrons 
of learning and it will not be out of place to give here a biief 
summary of their history and culture, when dealing with Vasanta- 
rajlyam. The founder of Reddi kingdom seems to have been Komati 
Prolaya Reddi, who was at first a commander under the last Kakatiya 
king Pratapa Rudra and founded the Reddi kingdom with his 
capital at Addanki in 1320. Next came Piolaya Verna Reddi, one 

1 The name of the Commentator in the printed edition ( Nirnayasagara 

Press 1924) should he and not as printed 

therein. That the surname is correct is known from a Telugu 

FT 

work called EajaiSekhara Carithram written by MadayyagSri Mai 
lanna and dedicated to Hadindla Appamanthri brother of Gopamanthri 
(ESja^ekbara Oaritbram, Cintamani Magazine July 1898, page 1 verse 4) 

2 Genealogy of the3e is given on p. 408. 
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of the greatest in the line, and built nearly twenty-four forts at 
places like Kondapalli, Kondavulu and Dluinyavati. He was mainly 
instrumental in constructing the steps to Patalagaiigfi at StI Sailatn, 
the famous South Indian Saiva Shrine. This fact is known from 
the introduction of Sriigaraih piled commentary on Amaru Sata- 
ltarn by Pedakomati Verna : 

sfrlrarora; swrfcr qi^r srra<TRira*ifi- 

uhTTJtfR u 

He was a great patron of letters and honoured Y rra Piagach 
known as Prabandha Paramesvara, who wrote in ” elugu Rfuna- 
yanara, Narasimha puranam, Harivarhsara and completed the Aranya 
Parva portion of Mahabharatam. His Ramayanam is now lost. 

’ Lolla Mahadevakavi was the Sanskrit poet who adorned 
his court. 

tr: ^spflffarr 

vt fh?d » 

sflugl'gangrTTrq- dr sstpSTV-wr i 

Pro lay a Verna Red di reigned till 1350 and was succeeded by 
Ana Potha Reddy ( 1350-1366 ). In his time one Balasatasvati be- 
came famous as the writer of Inscriptions, and many inscriptions 
describing the charities of Ana Pota were written in Sanskrit by 
him. Ana Pota died in 1366 and his son, Kunuragiri, the author of 

1 It is evident from the above that the surname Lolla was derived from 
the fact that the progenitor of the family was a disciple of Bhatta 
Lollata the famous commentator of Bharata's NHtya Sastram ( 790 A. D.) 
The seventh descendant of the lino Lolla Laksmidhara was a great 
Sanskrit scholar and poet, and was at the courts of Virarudra Gajapaty 
King of Orissa and afterwards at, the , court of Kr§ija Dev&raya of 
Vizianagar ( 1509 — 1530 A. D. ). He was the author of Sarasvati VilSsam, 
which is some times attributed to his first patron Virarudra Gajapaty, 
a portion of Daivajiia VilSsam and a commentary on S&undaryalahari. 
He must however be distinguished from Laksmidhara, author of 
SadbhasI CandrikS, the prakrit grammar, who was at the court of 
Thirumalaraja to whom the Sruti Rahjar.I commentary on Gita Govinda 
is sometimes attributed. Vide Introduction to Trivikrama’s Prakrit 
Grammar, K. T. Laddu, B. A,, Ph. D., translated form German by 
Prin. P. V. Ramanujaswamy, M, A., ( Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute Poona, Vol. X. pp. 178-184. ) 
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Vasantarajiyam, being a minor the kingdom passed to Anavema, 
who was known as Dharmavema for his many charitable acts. A 
Sanskrit scholar known as Thrilocanacarya was a writer of 
inscriptions in his time. Ana Vcma reigned till 1383 and was 
succeeded by Kumaragiii who reigned, as \te will see later on for a 
short period. Kumaiagiri had a minor son and after Kumaragiri, 
Peda Komati Verna, a grandson of the brother of Prolaya Verna, 
came to the throne. In his time Telugu and Sanskit literatures 
flourished side by side. Peda Komati Vema himself was a great 
scholar and known as Vlra Natayana. He was known as Sarvajha 
Cakravarthi for his great learning. 

Vamanabhatta Bana known as Gadyakavi Sarvabhauma, and 
Srlnatlu the great, also known as Kavi Sarvabhauma, adorned his 
court as Sanskrit Poet and Telugu Poet respectively. The latter is also 
known as Vidyadhika.fi and was the author of many an inscription 
in time of Peda Komati Vema. Of the works of Pedakomati Vema 
the commentary on Amaru Sataka called Si ngaradipika is well 
known throughout the Andhia country and South India. Sahitya 
Cintamani was a great woik on Alarakara, and was cited by Kumara- 
svanii. A commentary on Hala’s Saptasati seems to have been 
written by Pedakomativema as is evident from the colophon. 

itKP sn^VRRff frrrtrr 3 1 

Besides 1 Samglta-cintamani a work on music and Vmmarayana- 
carita a Bhaga ( not Vlranarayana-carita which is an Akhyayika ) 
by Vamana Bhatta Bana are also attributed to him. 

Vamana Bhatta Bana, was the author of the following works. 

Dramas : Parvatiparinayam Srhgara Bhusana Bhanam. 

Kdvycis : Raghunathabhyudayam and Nalabhyudayam . 

Prose works : Vemabhupala Carita. 

Lexicons : Sabdaratntikaram and Sabda Candrika. 

1 Pandit V, Prabhakarasastri’s Sriigura Srlinltkam. ( Telugu ) page 77. 
This book is tho life of SrTuStba as quoted above and contains valuable 
information regarding the historical as well as cultural aspect of the 
times we are now dealing with. 
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Srinatha ( 13S5-1475 ) was otic of the greatest of Telugu Poets 
whose influence on his successors was most marked. lie translated 
Harsa Naisadham into Telugu besides Knsikhandam and Bhltna- 
khan dam. Hits earlier works like the Telugu translation of Haiti's 
Saptasati, Maruttaratcarilra, Panditaradhya Caritra, were lost. 
His other independent works like Sivarattri Mahatmyam, Haravilasani 
and Kridabhiramaxn are well known. Mamidi Singaya, the minister 
of Pedakomati Verna was a great scholar in Astronomy and wrote a 
commentary on an astronomical work, the Soma Siddhanta, in 1418. 1 
Kataya Verna as already referred to wrote commentaries on the three 
famous dramas of Kalidasa. Though he often speaks of Kumara- 
giri as his patron, yet he is the brother-in-law of Kumaragiri, being 
the husband of Mallambika, daughter of Potareddy, as known from 
the Kaluva Ceru inscription of Anithalli, the daughter of Kafaya- 
vema in 1423 — 

mtffifpsR W (tun: 1 

srnrrar 

’mrctoer ^rrncwmqRt: 11 

Kiltayavema was a powerful personality, and Kumaragiii being 
aware ol his power appointed him as his minister and gave him 
Rajahmundry portion for the help rendered by him in establishing 
peace and order in his kingdom. After the fall of the Reddy kings 
with the death of Rachavema son of Pedakomativema in 1424 
the successors of Katayavema became independent and ruled that 
principality for some time. They were also patrons of learning and 
Srlniitha dedicated his Kasikhandam to Virabhadra Reddy, a member 
- of this line, and Bhitnakhan^am to Bendapudi Anna manthri, his 
minister. 

Thus we see that the period when the Reddi kings reigned was 
a period of great literary activity and each king did his best to 
keep up the noble traditions of culture during his regime. 

The work, Vasantarajiyam, was already introduced to the 
literary world through Prof. S. K. De’s History of Sanskrit Poetics 


t A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts, Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library vol. II. part I, see pages 2428-29, 
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Vol. I, pp. 310& 3 1 1. In Vol. I, page 130, it is slated that the author 
of the work is Kumaragiri, but it is curious how the learned 
professor stated in Vol II, (additions and corrections to Vol. I, page 
385 ) that Vasantaiaja ruled over Kumaragiri. That Kumaiagiri is 
the name of the person who composed Vasantarajiyam is known 
from the Kumaragiriiajlya commentary on Sakuntala by Kataya- 
vetna. 

gyfisrr «TTcTTafhs=rr ' 

^rr^rrrar scmmterNtr i> 

shefct 1 

rtwtt srrspsrr# rrfrmY 11 

Kumaragiri during his regime completely handed over the admi- 
nistration to his brother-in-law and minister Katayavema, who 
kept the whole kingdom in peace and order. Having been completely 
relieved of the onerous duties of administration Kumaiagiri spent his 
time in literary pursuit and Vasanta festivals. It is his absorbing inter- 
est in the latter vocation that brought him the name of Vasantaraja 
by which he was widely known, and tire name of the work Vasanta- 
rajiyam can be cited as an instance. His delight in the performance 
of the Vasanta festivals was so great that he used to have a big place 
called Sugandha Sala, containing the requisites, and it was superin- 
tended by one Avachi Thippayya, a merchant to whom Siinatha 
dedicated his Haravilasam. In the introduction of the work Srinatha 
states that Kumaragiri used to perform the Vasanta festivals every 
year in great eclat, and Avachi Thippayya used to supply him with 
the necessary requirements. Srlnatha further states that the family 
of Avachi Thippaya is well known for their sea-borne trade and 
that they used to get perfumes not only from places like Punjab, 
Goa and Ceylon but also from places like China and Java. 

From Haravilasam, we get a clue to the time of Kumaragiri. 
Kumaragiri was stated in the work as a contemporary of Harihara- 
raya of Vizianagar dynasty and Ferojshah of Delhi. Of the three 
Hariharatayas of the Vizianagar dynasty Harihara II who ruled 
from 1377-1404 A. D. seems to be the contemporary of Kumaragiri, 
as Ferojshah of Delhi reigned fiom 1397-1422 A. D. The 
Andhra Historians and biographers have come to a closer approxi- 
mation of the date of Kumaragiri. Pandit Prabhakarasastri assigns 
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Kumfuagiri a period of nearly nine years from 1391-1400 A, D, 
while the late Rao Bahadur K. Veeresalingain Pantuluin his lives of 
Poets (vol. I, revised 1017, page 410 ) states that Ktmiaragiri reign- 
ed from 1383-1400. But all scholars have agieed that Kumaragiri 
reigned only for a short period and we can say with some exactness 
that he lived front 1365-1400 and that he reigned for a period of 
sevett years. 

As the work is completely lost, we are not now in a position to 
state the exact aim and scope of it. Some of the citations listed below 
clearly show that it not only deals with the principles of Drama- 
turgy but also deals with Rasa and Sakuna Sdstram. The name 
Natya Sastra suggests that Kumaragiri peihaps thought of -writing a 
big work modelled on Bharata’s Natya Sastra. But we must differ 
from giving any opinion as regards the range of the work, until it is 
found — if ever it happens by the indefatigable industry of any 
Oriental scholar. 

^sfisprr: s(^ff?cr gsfivp: mt-AftEr 11 

Mallinatha, Commentary on Magha Kavya, Second Canto, 8th verse. 

( Niruaya Sftgar Edition 1927 ) 

rr^fr tr-fArurq- fsrfSrasm 1 

Vikramorvasiyam (Katayavema Kumaragiri Rajiya Commentary). 

ss; qr'ar '< 

Kumilrasvami Ratnapana Commentary on Pratapa Rudriyam. 

tractrfrisr gvrft% 

tpasirr •> 

Nadindla Gopamanthri Candrika, Commentary on Prabodha- 
candrodayam (Nirnaya Sagar Edition ). 
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sn^ispn^rf^ =sr fr«rr tmrr%?lftr =sr i 

%TrT fTT^TT wgTOTg^ tt 

q-t^T^r^rri g ^srr qrq%qfT mrr i 

s3 

wctt n 

qrenf^ g TT^MT STT^yRT q^F^ra I 
’jqr ’WrfNft *fira; >> 

*3 

f^ri% mw qm? frt > 
sfiqq^arrsRi^T ^ qfqW qrg >i if^r >i 

Nadiudla Gopamanthri Candrika, Commentary on Prabodha- 
candrodayam ( Nirnaya Sagar Edition ), 
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Principality after the downfall of Reddi Kings. 



DOUBLE TIME IN SANSKRIT PLAYS — By Principal P. V. 
Ramanujaswami, m.a., Maharajah’s Sanskrit College, 

Vizi AN AG ARAM, 


While the Greeks insisted that the events described in a drama 
should not exceed in time the limits of a single day, the Indians 
kid down the same time limit with legard to a single act. The 
events described in an act must be those of one day while any 
length of time, but not exceeding a year, may intervene between 
the events described in one act and those described in another. 
But if a longer period is to have passed by, it must be reduced to a 
year 01 less by means of intermediate scenes, five species of which 
have been recognised by Indian writers on dramaturgy. This is 
the sort of Unity of Time or rather restriction with regard to the 
time of the action recognised or imposed on themselves by Sanskrit 
Dramatists; for I consider that the theory of dramaturgy is itself 
based on the practice of the best playwrights. We are not concern- 
ed here with the Unity of Time and how well or ill it was followed 
by diamatists, but with the manner in which they computed 
time ot in other words their conception and expression of the time 
of the action or events described in theii plays — whether they 
auanged the events in one strict tempoial sequence. 

Sanskrit Dramatists, from Bhasa downwards, “ count ofF days 
and horns as it were by two clocks ” as Professor Wilson says with 
regard to Shakespeare, “ on one of which the true Historic Time is 
recorded, and on the other, a false show of time whereby days, 
weeks and months may be to the utmost contracted ” and I may 
add, protracted. The real or Historic Time is explicitly described or 
referred to in the course of the conversation while false or 
Dramatic Time can be gathered from the course of the action and 
cannot be so clearly enumerated. We are thus confronted with, and 
compelled to accept, two computations of time both of which are 
necessary for the effective development of the plot, and appear to be 
52 [ Pathak Oom, Vol. ] 
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designedly introduced by the author. I ■.bull analyse as rapidly as 
posssibh' some of the plays oi the lanions Sanskrit Dramatists and 
qudte some passages from them in oidir to hiing out the duality of 
the conception of time embodied in their plots. 

We shall begin with Bhiisa, the foremost dramatist before Kali- 
dasa and take up the Aviutimiku, the most characteristic of his 
dramas. The king of the Sauviras, on behalf of his son, Visnusena, 
famous as Avimilraka, seeks the hand of Kuraiigi, daughter of 
Kuntibhoja of Vairantya, who, however, refuses the offer on the 
pretext that his daughter is still too young to be married. Sub- 
sequently through the curse of sage Bhfirgava, the king of Sauviras 
and his queen and son come and live in Vairantya in the guise 
of cciijdfllcts for a period of one year. Visnusena ( Avimaraka ) 
accidentally sees Kuraiigi and mutual love springs up between them, 
By the help of the Dhatrl of Kuraiigi, he enters her palace and lives 
there for nearly a year enjoying amorous pleasures, at the end of 
which period lie is discovered but escapes from the palace, and while 
about to put an end to his life through despair, meets a Vitlyiirfhara 
who gives him a magic ring by the help of which he re-enters the 
palace of Kuraiigi. Kuntibhoja, not hearing of Visnusena or his father 
fora long time, offers his daughter to the son of the King of Kasi 
and invites him. But before his arrival, Kuntibhoja comes to know 
that the king of the Sauviras is living in disguise in his own city, 
seeks and discovers him. While the Kings were regretting the dis- 
appearance of Visinisena, sage Niirada appears on the scene, reveals to 
them the secret marriage of Kuraiigi with Avimaraka, reconciles the 
Queen of Kasi by marrying the second daughter of Kuntibhoja 
to her son and disappears having blessed the newly married couple. 
The Historic time here is of course one year as will be evident from 
a number of clear statements in the play. 

Nalinika — eso him samvaccharo adihlmulo bhaftidciricie aviccUy 

riasuhasambhoeya radim haria ( Act IV ) 

Sauvirarajah — 

Y&vctl pracchan narupma tdvat saihvatsaraih vraje ( i ? /j ) i 
Tat alp samvatsare pnrne muktaiapo bhavifyati II 
adyasmi sapan muktah ( Act VI ) 
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The Dramatic Time is considerably shorter. Kuntibhoja sends 
his minister, Bhutika, to fetch the King of Kasi and his son promis- 
ing to give his daughter in marriage to the latter, and the minister 
sets out on the day on which the incidents described in Acts II and 
III have taken place. 

Dhatrl — ajja cva pavisidavvam kayijtluram amacco ciyya Bhfidio 
kanriaiiraralihhao KnsirUadnclena saha ahmdaiii Mahardeya puido patlbido 
a ( Act II ). 

Magadhika— Ajja yakkhallam sobhayath tti tty a a dudtria 
amacco ayya Bhudio patthido ( Act III ). 

He is reported to have returned to Vairantya along with the 
Queen of Kasi and her sou on the day on which the events describ- 
ed in Act VI have taken place. 

Dhalil— ahaadcltii KdsirdapuUo Jaavammd ydma blmtfiirtU 
Sudassayde saha mnaccenn Bhudiejia cln'ido sampadi r cut hi mb pavhlho. 
(Act VI), 

On the same day Sudarsana complains to sage Marada -Blmvaih, 
esu diasesu Kuraiigl Jaavammano bhuyyatti pucchadi ajjappahudi tassa 
vandayia saniuiitlA, ( Act VI ). 

The above speeches as well as the action presuppose a short in- 
terval — at any rate not such a long one as that of a year. An in- 
terval of a year is not required by the exigencies of the action, not 
to say is detrimental to the development of it. It will then lose 
its realism. 

We shall next consider the plot of the Nagclmnda, the nCLt,akn 
of Sriharsa with an apparent Buddhistic colouring. The hero is 
Jlmutavahana who was predicted to be, and at the end of the play is 
actually crowned. King of the Vidyadharas. One day, while search- 
ing for an appropriate spot for the hermitage of his father who 
renounced his kingdom and became a forest hermit, Jlmutavahana 
falls in with Princess Malayavail of the Siddhas in a temple dedicat- 
ed to the Goddess Gaurl, and falls in love with her — not knowing 
who she is. She reciprocates his love, and her father approving 
of the match sends proposals of marriage to his father through the 
Prince, her brother. Shortly after marriage, the hero encounters 
flankhacuda, a naga sent as victim by the King of serpents to the 
King of birds, takes pity on him, oilers himself in his stead and is 
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finally devoured by the vulture but is brought to life again by the 
Goddess Gauvi and advises Garuda to repent his cruel deed and not 
consume any more iirtgas, when the latter, repentant, kneels at his 
feet and solicits means of expiation for his sin. In this drama, the 
Dramatic time is a protraction of the Historic time. The two Kings, 
the father of Malayavatl and the lather of Jimutavahana, live about 
the same place, at any rate very near each other. In Act I Prince 
Mitravasu leaves his father at the latter’s bidding to offer the hand 
ol the Princess to Jimutavahana, and meets the laLter in Act II, just 
before the hero and heroine meet each other for the second time. 
The events of the first two acts, therefore, naturally take place in the 
forenoon and afternoon of one and the same day ; the marriage 
takes place in the following night and the events of the third act 
relate to the next day. But for the delineation of the development 
of love between the hero and heroine, the author requires some 
interval, and attains it by a false show of it. The hero has spent 
many a watchful nights in a wretched condition in recollecting the 
form and amourous sports of his love and lie has also seen her in 
a dream. 

Nayakah — NiUlh him na mirth, iairtidiadhavala mlghnVtim indivaraih 
Rim nduinililcMidlatisunibhayali .wllulh pr/idofilnilrth (Act ii) 
and a little later he says — Adya hhahi svapnc jrtiulm Saiva priyatamd 
atra candafiahtdgi'he candramauiiilrtyiiiii upavk{& prcuiayahipitil kimapi 
m&m upnlabhamancva mayrt rudetii dj-rfa. Another daring presentation 
of double time is found in the third act of the play. At the com- 
mencement of the act wc are in the morning, as the following re- 
mark of Vila shows : Ta kisa sa dcinim pahrtdcvi ija aacchadi. By the 
end of the act we are, as it were by magic, transported to the even- 
ing ; for the hero remarks at the end of the act : 

Sainprati hi pariiiaiam ahah, tcithd hi — 

Nidrrtmudrciprabandhan madhitkaram anisetm padmaboirtdaprtsyann 
Aiapa.raikahCLrmaprava]iamjakaraprltiilas6^aviivap \ 

Dr$tah siddhaib prayuktastulimukharatnukhatr cistern apy e$a ydsyann 
Ekah ildghyo vivasvan parahitakjnv.iclyaiva yasya praydsuh 11 

The morning of the real or Historic Time is metamorphosed into 
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the evening of the false or Dramatic Time, We thus see that in 
the first three acts of the drama events of a day and a half are describ- 
ed as if distributed over nearly a week. Again although there is really 
no interval between Acts iii and iv we feel as if some days have 
elapsed between them. 

We shall now turn to Bhavabhuti and take up his lengthy dra- 
matic piece, the Malatimddhava. Malatl and Madhava are the 
issues of the Ministers Bhurivasu and Devarata of Magadha and 
Vidarbha respectively, who in their student days made a compact in 
the presence of their teacher, Kamandakx, to marry their children to 
each other. The King of Magadha desired his Minister to bestow 
his daughter on Nandana, his boon companion. Bhurivasu, therefore, 
put on an appearance of indifference towards Madhava and secretly 
requested his old teacher and friend to bring about the marriage of 
the young couple. Kamandalu, consequently, arranges meetings 
of the hero and heroine several times and they are enamoured of each 
other. Nandana’s sister and Malatfis triend, Madayantika is rescued from 
a tiger by Makaranda, the friend of Madhava and love springs up 
between them. Relying on the sincerity of Bhiiiivasu, the King 
appoints the day for the marriage of Malatl with Nandana and 
Madhava in despair repairs to the cemetery to put an end to his 
life, but has unexpectedly the fortune of saving Malatl from the 
hands of the priest of the Goddess Camunda, who with his disciple, 
Kapalakundala, was about to offer her in sacrifice to the deity. 
Malatl and Madhava flee, and Makaranda in Malatfs attiie weds 
Nandana, who is repulsed by his bride and vows never to look her 
in the face again. Madayantika comes to rebuke her sister-in-law but 
finding in her, her lover, elopes with him to the retreat of their friends. 
They are pursued, but Madhava saves them by routing their foes. 
In the meantime Malatl is carried oft' by Kapalakundala to avenge 
the death of her master but is rescued by Saudaminl, an old pupil 
of Kamandalu, who restores her to Madhava. The King, hearing of 
the bravery of Madhava, forgives the fugitives and approves of the 
marriage of Malatl with Madhava. 

The meeting of Malatl and Madhava in the temple of Siva ( Act 
iii ) takes place on a k> macaturdasi. 
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Avalokita — Ajja hismmcnitddasilti bhuuvadu' SaWadt MMl 
Saftl- ira^hiuiiii gainismH ( Act Hi ). 

The fourth act is a continuation of the preceding act and takes 
place on the same day. In the fifth act M.tdhava rescues Malatl 
front the hands of Aghoraghanut in the temple of Camunda in the 
cemetery. The following passage shows that the incident took 
place in the same night — 

Lavatigika — Bhanv . di , hnanucaitddaslraavliiiasiinmancaraniwa^ida- 
visaJnamum^laviDmpmaindupasavdopa'indadoddaridasdbaso 
setham kkhu eso ( Act vi ). 

The seventh and eighth acts ate synchronous and take place in 
the evening on the fourth or fifth day of the dark fortnight, and the 
sixth act has probably taken place in the morning of the same day. 

Buddharaksita — Amii r / navaiKihtighcirappavesaviraidflhalakoinudi- 
wuhusau ) ppdtitlipajjtiiilttsi'sapai imp ptuloso apuriaissadi ajja 
ip vavasidaiii ( Act vii ). 

Avalokita — Edc de nivvallidagiiiihadiahitvctsiliumajjayA dihiata- 
dasiladahuli alaitlmranli MtlladiMilhtmi ( Act viii ). 

And further : 


Buddharaksita— 

Pray fin manoralhaudiairavilah sa e$a 
Sup tnprci nniltiijaiuwi etad amtliyitvdma l 
Pnmdhiwi tmnah — 

( Act vii ) 

Madhavah — ( s&nandam J Variate, hi inanmalhapraudhasnhi’do 
nisiihniya yauvawdnh ; lalhtlhi, ( Act viii ). 

But a little later it is said that the King witnessed the rout in the 
moonlight from the top of his palace. 


Lavangika — MciMirlo vi hila viaiilidhubmni vippalambbavultautaih 
sunia candadavciia sohasihaiatfhido pehhhadi Ui mantiadi 

( A. cl viii). 

It must therefore be a day early in the dark fortnight and the 
interval between Acts v and vi cannot consequently be less than 
twenty days. This long interval ( according to the true or Historic 
Time ) appeals to vanish away according to the false or Dramatic 
time which suggests itself from some other passages in the play. It 
appears incredible that Kapalakundala should seek to take revenge 
on Madhava after the lapse of twenty days. The King is not likely 
to delay for twenty days the celebration of the marriage ( Act. vi ) 
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when once it is settled ( Act iv ). Further Madayantika says in 
Act iv —Sabi Buddhai akkhide, danim vmlhamahi'lutvatu smnbhilvthma , 
as if the marriage will be celebrated that very night ! 

If the double time is not so conspicuous in Bhavabhuti’s drama, 
it is most prominent in Rajasekhata’s Karpurmanjan which is the 
earliest specimen of a diama written entirely in Prakrit. The play 
opens with a description of the spuing in which the ? idfifaka and a 
maiden vie with each other in poetical composition befoie King 
Candapala and his Queen. A magician, Bhaiiavananda by name, 
displays to them Princess Karpuramanjau of Kuntala who tells her 
tale and is recongnised by the Queen as her cousin. At the request 
of the Queen, the magician allows her to keep the Princess with 
her foi fifteen days. At first sight the King and the Princess fall in 
love and the lattet manages to send the King a love letter through 
Vicaksana, a maid servant, who along with the Vidujaka helps 
the King to have a look of the Ptincess swinging and fulfilling the 
dobada of certain trees. The queen catching a scent of the love 
between them, imprisons her in a cell but she enjoys another 
meeting with the' King in the garden by means of an underground 
passage made by the King and is again discovered by the Queen 
who blocks up the passage. But another subterranean passage 
is made leading from the cell to a temple of Camuijda opening 
behind the image. Bhairavananda demands the consent of the 
Queen to marry the King with Ptincess of Lata whose husband 
is predicted to obtain imperial rank. She is no other than Kar- 
puramanjarl herself and the Queen unwittingly gives her consent 
to an alliance which she was so jealously guarding against. As has 
been said already, the magician allows the Princess to remain with 
the Queen for fifteen days ( Act I ). The full-moon is described 
in the third act and the second and fourth acts take place on the 
fourth day of different fortnights. The interval between the second 
and fourth acts cannot thus be more than a fortnight and the first 
act must have taken place on the day previous to that of the second 
Act, to make up the fifteen days allowed by the magician. But other 
passages in the play protract the interval of fifteen days to more 
than two months, The play opens with spring and in the fourth act 
it is said that summer is raging with all its Indian virulence. 
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Raj;i— -A*w dakkhmuruhamirindututnrfini, iwJdliUvictni imina 
V/ts mltiramhfit utt ; jnd >. 

A link IiutluT down we ha\e in the same act ; 

'Vaita.likivli— mhUi/a de hnlu mnihimimmrnbho ; ilia hi 
But : 

Raja — Aha, gadliacn\) ytmho, pnvano a paando in kadhain nu 
sahidavvo ; jado, ( Act IV ) 

The heioinc sees the King foi the first time in Act i and in 
Act ii she is desciibed ns having alieady become pale and emaciated.’ 

Ainjamm panriubhao diuhas uikalakomalo lain ca tie 
Mccam bdhappavuha tuha sithaa lade hovti kullahi tuild, I ( Act II) 
It is also described how she is spending the nights — 

I-faUhacchattanivaridenduhirava, bollei sajumnm ( Act II), 

The description of the condition of the King in Act ii likewise 
presupposes an interval between this act and the first. 

Owing to limitations of space - - 1 am afriad I have already 
exceeded the limit - I cannot enter into a discussion of the plots 
of other dramas, but the examples already adduced suffice, in nty 
opinion, to show how the Sanskrit dnuuatisls reckoned time in a 
double manner — a trick to make a short story make an effective 
impression on the audience. “It is as though the hour hand pointed 
to Historic Time while the minute hand tells Diamatic Time. 
While the former has travelled ftom one figure to another the lattei 
has travelled the whole twelve. We know that but an hour passed 
and yet we have lived through the whole twelve. ” The short time 
maintains the tension of the sentiment while the long time is useful 
for other general needs. This fact alone, if nothing else, proves 
beyond doubt that the Sanskrit poets wrote their plays to be heard 
and not to be read. When represented on the stage, no notice is 
taken of this duality and no inconsistency is felt ; but when read 
from leaves, it may be detected in almost every scene. 



SANSKRIT LYRICS OF BENGALI VAISFfAVISM— by 
Sukumar Sen, m. a,. Lecturer, Calcutta University 


Jayadeva is the last of the great Sanskrit poets of India ; he is 
also the first of the great Vernacular ( Vaisnava ) poets of Bengal. 
He did not perhaps write a single line in Bengali ; at least there is 
none that we know of. But his unique and unparalleled Gitagovinda 
is undoubtedly vernacular in at least form, metre and execution, 
and it has given inspiration to hundreds of mediaeval Bengali poets, 
some of whom were really very good poets. So with Jayadeva 
must begin the history of Bengali Vaisnava literature. It should not 
be supposed that the influence of the Gitagovinda was brought in 
only by the high appreciations of Caitanyadeva, which no doubt 
did much for its subsequent celebrity, especially among the masses 
with little or no education. Even before the days of Caitanyadeva 
Jayadeva had greatly influenced the poets of Mithila and Bengal, 
who chose to write upon the Radha-Krsna theme. In the Sri- 
Kj'sna kirttana which is very possibly the genuine work of Candi- 
dasa ( 15th century ) there are two poems which are literal transla- 
tions of two songs in the Gitagovinda. 

Almost all of the Vaisnava poets who are indebted to Jayadeva 
in some form or other, wrote in Bengali only. Only a few wrote 
Sanskrit songs in his imitation. All these latter poets are either 
immediate or remote followers of Caitanyadeva. Lyric poems of 
these writers are by no means without merit of their own ; so it will 
not be uninteresting to introduce these little-known ( sometimes 
almost unknown ) poets to general public, which I propose to do 
in this paper. 

Raya Ramananda 

Ramananda-Raya was the Political officer or Local Governor at 
Vidyanagara of Prataparudra the last of the Gajapati Kings of Orissa- 
When Caitanyadeva was on pilgrimage in peninsular India he 
met Ramananda at Vidyanagara, and was struck with the latter’s 
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scholarship and personality. This meeting with the master decided 
his futme caieei. R.umnamla foitlnvith iesignid his service and 
came to live at Puri by the side of the masioi. 

Ramananda wiote a San ski it dtanu, entitled Jagannatha- 
vallabha-iutaka which was highly appieciated by Caitanyadeva, 
This drama in five acts deals with the anioiu s of Rad ha and Kisna, 
and it contains twenty one Sanskrit songs wiitten in close imitation 
of the songs in the Gltagovinda. In these songs though we miss 
the earlier poet’s mellifluousness and picturesqueness, we certainly 
come in with sincerity and better taste. 

I now cite here two songs as specimens. 

1 

( lo(U~vara(ji-i agena ] 

vidalita-sarasija-dala-caija-iayane I 
variia~tal<'ala~salchi~jam~K ayane 1 1 
valafi mono mama satvara-racane l 
puiaija katnam imam iaiivadane li 
abhinavarvisa-kisahiya-caya-vah yt I 
vialayaja-rasa~po,nsmta~nilaye u dhruvatn II 
suhhayalu rudra-gajftdhtpa-cittam I 
ramUnanda~raya-kavi-bha\mam n [ Act it 1 

Rad ha says to one of her friends : 

“O (my friend) Sasivadana, my heart is yearning for a speedy 
making up pf a bed °f full-blown lotuses. But let no eyes of my 
(other) friends fall upon it. The place should be decorated with fresh 
lotus petals, and a soft southern keeze should blow in there, Do 
please fulfil this desire of mine, ” May ( this ) utterance of the 
poet Ramananda-Rilya delight the heart of the Gajapati king 
( Pratapa- ) rudra. 

2 

[ kurriata-t agena ] 

mailjv tara-gu njad-ali kufljam ali-bhisayam I 
vnnda-y:m'ud-antaraga-gcmd!ia~krtadv l sanam U 
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satcalam etad Iritarn I 

lam ca guru-paficasara-caiicalam * mama jlvitam II dhruvam u 
matt a-piha-datta-ru, jam ultamadhikaram vanam I 
sdngasuhham ahgmft apt twiiga-bhaya-bhajanam II 
rudranrpam aiu vidadkatu sukha-tiankufam I 
rama-pada-dhama-kavi-raya-krtam ujjvalam II [Act iii J. 

Radha says to her friend : 

“ With the sweet humming of bees the arbour has taken a 
dreadful aspect and it has been polluted by the pet fumes carried in 
by the soft breeze. Everything is said, ( when I say that ) my life 
is jeopardized by the cruel shafts of the god of love. The woodland, 
vocal with the voice of enamoured cuckoos, is sickening. Even (my) 
limbs ( which ate sonowing for) the delight of touching (my 
lover ) are a soutce of great terror. ” May this brilliant ( song ) of 
the poet Raya, whose epithet is Rama, give pleasure to the king 
( Pratapa- ) rudra. 

Rupa Gosvamin 

Rupa Gosvamin, as well as his elder bt other Sanatana Gosvamin, 
was a minister of state to Husain Shah the Pathan king of Bengal. 
They met Caitanyadeva when he went to the outskirts of Gaur, and 
later on became Vaisnava samnyasins. Caitanyadeva bade them to 
live at Vrndavana and preach their faith there. Both these brothers 
were great Sanskrit scholars, and at Vrndavana they produced 
volumes after volumes of authoritative works on Caitanya Vaisna- 
vism. Rupa’s literary output was far gi eater than that of his 
brother. Among others Rupa wrote two Sanskrit dramas of no 
mean merit — the Lalitamadhava and the Vidagdhamadhava. Besides 
many lyrical pieces and stavas he composed a number of Sanskrit 
songs after the manner of Jayadeva. These he incorporated in his 
Gltavall. These are also to be found in the Padakalpataru ( the 
biggest anthology of Bengali Vaisnava lyrics) and similar works. 

These songs are by far the best of the whole lot of such 
son'gs as were composed in imitation of Jayadeva. There is a great 
variety of metres, some of which have been very cleverly adopted 
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from vernacular litouitmo. Diction is ad mi table, and thute is always 
the unmistakable stamp of a talented poet. Rupa however does not 
employ his own name in the colophon ; he has always used the 
name of his elder biothet Sanatana ( in double entendre )to show 
his deep respect to the lattet. This has led to a very common 
mistake : many people believe that these songs belonged to Sana- 
tana Gosvamin. 

The following songs ate quoted as typical ones. 

1 

anadhigatahasmtlca-gnda-l'arancim 

arpita-mantraus.adhi-nihurambam I 
auirata •rudita-vilohita-locannm 

anusocati tam alchtla-kutumbam II 
deva hare hham Jcarunasali 
sit tava m&ita-hataksa-sarahata — 

hr day a jivalu krSatanur ah' ll dhruvam II 
hrdi valad-aviralasafnj vara-pakili— 

!tph>itad~ujji;ala~mauklikasamudaya l 
d ilala-bhTitala-micala-tanur iyam 

avasldali saihprah virvpaya li 
gostha-jambhaya-satra-mah'dvraia — 
diksiia bhavalo madhava bald I 
Icalham arhati tarn hanfa sanatana — 

visama-daiarh guriavrnda-visdla n 

Radha has seen Krsna for the first time, and she is terribly 
love-sick. So a friend of hers comes to Krsria and thus speaks 
to him : 

“ Not knowing the cause of Radha’s sudden sickness her entire 
kinsfolk have resorted to charms and incantations. ( But they are 
of no effect, so) these people have their eyes crimson with shedding 
incessant tears and are now mourning her : O Lord Hari 1 Be piti- 
ful ; let that friend of ours live, — our friend who is a fragile creature, 
and yet has been wounded at heart with the keen shafts of your eyes. 
The burning anguish of her heart has caused to burst all the shiny 
pearls ( of her necklace ) ; she, a helpless creature, is now sinking, 
her body lying still on the cool floor. O Madhava, you are one 
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who has taken, upon himself the great sacrificial vow ot ptouutum 
to the whole cowherd settlement ; how can she then deserve surh 
eternally merciless treatment Iroiu you,- she who is endowed uhh 
all the virtues ? ( Or how can she deserve such a pitiful state as 
that of Sanatana [ because he is separated lrom Lord Krsna ] ) ? . 

Each line of this song is composed of four feet of 8 menu each — 

anadhigatakas- l smikagadnkamna- I 
marpitamantrau- I sadhinikurambam I 
aviratardditavi- I lohitaloeana - I 
manusocali ta- l makhilakutuviham II etc. 

2 

ivam kuca-valgita-mauktika-imld I 
mita-sdndrikrta-iasi-kara-jnia |i 
harim abhisara sundari sita-vesu I 
rHka-rajanir ojani guntr esu II dhruvain It 
parihita-muhisa-dadh i-ruchmeaya I 
vapur-arpita-ghana-candana-nicnyh II 

karna.-karambita-lcairava-ku.8a I 

kalita-samtana-sanga-vilam 1 1 

Radha is eager to meet Krstja, and she has now put on propel 
dress. So a friend urges her to meet her lover and mentions that he! 
spotlessly white dress is very suitable for an adventure in a. moonlit 
night. 

u The necklace of pearls is bouncing upon your breasts ; your 
smiles are condensing the moonlight. O pretty one ! you arc dress- 
ed in white, you go and meet Krsna ; this fullmoon night is now 
your guide. You are clothed in a garment which is as white as 
curd of buffalo milk : your body is painted with thick sandal paste. 
While lilies at your ear are smiling : you have fully anticipated the 
desires of the Eternal One ( i. e., Krsna ; or, you are glad to be 
attended by Sanatana ). ” 

3 

kurvati Jcila hokilahula ujjvala-kala-nadam I 
jaiminir iti jaminir iti jalpati savisadam n 
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mddhava ghora-viyoya-tamaai vipnpata radha l 
vidhura-malimi-mTirilir adlrika-mmadlitru<}ha-vadhd II 

dhruvam II 

nl la-rmlina- mulijam nhaha vik$ya pulaka-vda I 
garmja garuda (lartidetyabhirmiUparama-bhita II 
lambhita-mrganabhim aguru-kardamam anu diria I 
dhydijati sitikantham apt sancUanam ami Una II 

This song describes Radius extreme lovcsickncss when Kisna 
had left Vpndavatta for good. 

“ When cuckoos set up a sweet note, ( Radha takes it to be a 
thunderclap, and accordingly ) she in distress cries for the saint 
Jaimini (as a protection from thundcrstrikc ). O Madhava ! Radha 
has fallen down deep in the deepest gloom of separation : she is 
terribly sick, and her body has become wan and gloomy, Alas ! 
when she sees a garland of blue lotuses she shudders in terror, 
and thinking it to be a poisonous snake, she utters the name of 
Garuda; (when she finds) a pot of cigum paste flavoured with musk, 
( she is reminded of the god of love, and as a protection from him 
she) prays to the Dark-throated God (Siva), although she is immers- 
ed in the Eternal God ( Ky$na ) ( or, although she is reclining against 
her friend Saniitana 1. ” 

Each litte of this song contains four feet of 6, 6 , 6 and 4 mors 
respectively. 


4 

apagJiam-ghatitn-ghusrija-ghanaMra I 
pmcha-kliacita-huncita~liacd-bhara II 
jaya jaya vallava-raja-kumara I 
radha-vaksam hari-mayi-hara ll dhruvam II 
radha-dhrli-hara-murali-tara I 
nayanahcala-krta-madana~vikdra 1 1 
ra 8 a-rafijita-radhd~parivara I 
kalitasanatam-citta-vihara II 

This song ls> but a string Of locatives addressed to Kr§na : 
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All victory be to you, the prince of the cowherds and the 
emerald necklace on Radha’s breast. Your body is decorated with 
scented yellow dust and camphor : your crisp locks are done up with 
peacock’s feather. The notes of your flute destroy Radha’s self- 
restraint : with the corners of your eyes you intoxicate ( her ) with 
love. You have enslaved Radha’s followers with your loving treat- 
ments : you always sport in the hean of Sanatana. ” 

5 

yadapi samadhisu vidhir api paiyati 
na tava nakhagra-mancim I 
idam icchami rdsamya tavdeyuta 

tad api lcrpadbhuta-vicim ll 
dem bhavantam mndi I 
man-manasa-madhukaram arpay nija- 

pada-panJcaja-makarande n dhfnvam II 
bhaktir udancati yady api mdiham 
na tvayi mama tilanidtri \ 
paramesvarata tad api iavadlihi- 

durghata-ghattfui-vidhUlri li 
ayam avilolatayddya sanatana 

kalitadbhuta-rasa-bharam I 
nivasatu nityam ihamrla-mndini 

vindan madhurima-saram it 

This lyric is a prayer to Sri Krsna : 

“ Even though Brahman is not favoured with the sight of a ray 
of your toe-nails, even in his supreme contemplations, yet I aspire 
to covet for this, O Acyuta, only after hearing of your astounding, 
infinite mercifulness, Lord, I bow to you. Be merciful enough to 
let my mind, the bee, to suck the honey in the lotus of your feet* 
O Madhava ! though not a jot of hhakti there is m me to offer you ; 
yet I know that your Godhead can achieve the impossible. O Eternal 
One ! may this my mind now be eternally fixed in this lotus of 
your feet which defies ambrosia, enjoying the essence of trans- 
cendental sweetness and love. ” 
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Rich line of this song is composed of four feet containing 8, 8 
8 and 4 nione tespectively. 

Govindadusa 

Govindad.Lsa, one of the greatest of the medieval poets of 
Bengal, was born in the third decade of the sixteenth century. He 
was at fust a Sakta, hut in 1577 A. D. lie was converted to 
Vaisriavism by Srinivasa-Adiiya. Jiva-Goxvamin conferred on him 
the title of Kavhnja ‘ the king of poets ’ as an appreciation of his 
high poetic genius. T ' The extant Bengali lyrics of Govindadasa 
numbei about five hundred. The following is the only Sanskrit 
lyric of this poet that is found in the Vaisnava anthologies. 
dhtaja-vajrfinkusa-pankaja-kalilam I 
vraja-vaniia-kuca-kunkuma-lalitam 1 1 
vande girivara ■ d hara-pa da- ka I 
lcamala-kara-lcamalaRcitam amalam \\ 
mafijufa-marp-nupura.-raniao.iyam \ 
acapafa-kida-ntmam-kamaniyam U 
ati-lohiiam ali-rohila-bhasavi I 
rnadhu-niadhupikrta-gavindadosam 1 1 
“ I worship the precious lotus-feet of One who lifted up the 
hill ( Govardhana ), the feet which are bedecked with the ( auspici- 
ous signs of the ) banner, the thunderbolt, the elephant’s bolt and 
the lotus, the feel that arc smeared with the scented dust on the 
breasts of the girls of Vraja, the feet which are fondled by the 
hands of Kamal-a, the feet which are beautified with jingling jewell- 
ed anklets, the feet which are desired by damsels of immaculate 
chastity, the feet which are very red and which emit a very ruddy 
glow, the feet which have turned Govindadasa into a bee on account 
of honey ( in them ). ” 

Vis'vanatha Cakravarttin. 

Visvanatha Cakravarttin who wrote his Bengali and Sanskrit 
lyrics under the pen-name of Harivallabha, or Harivallabha-dasa, or 
Vallabha was born in Saka 1586 ( = 1664 A. D. ). He was a great 
Sanskrit Scholar, and was the last of the great Bengali Vaisnava 
philosophers. He was the author of more than a score of Sanskrit 

* Vide Govindadasa -kaviraja by Sukumar Son in the Journal of the 
Banglya Sahitya Pariapd ( in Bengali ), 1336 B. S. 
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works of which the Santrthadar&m, a commentary on the Srlmad- 
bhagavaca is the most famous. Visvanatha lived at Vrndavana as 
a samny&sm. 

Visvanatha compiled the earliest anthology of Bengali Vaisnava 
lyrics. This work is known as Lhe Ksanadagltacintamani, and 
contains 314 songs in all. In it the poet has incorporated his own 
poems also. Of these poems only five are written in Sanskrit. The 
following is quoted as a specimen. 

hari-bhu-ja-kahta-madhu-mrduldhgd I 
ta i-amala-mukha-sasi-vilamd-anahga II 
radha lalita-viiasQ 1 
ad hi- fati-iayanam ajam mrdu-hasa II 
asalcrd udancali dhrtim ali-lajja I 
prema-sudha-jaladJii-krta-v.ajjd II 
sambhasa-valita-radacchada-pdna I 
snma-saMdpluta-vapur-apidhana 1 1 
kankayaddhkinl-jhankrti-rucirci I 
parmala-vn/i/a-madhuvrala-nikard 1 1 
mrgvnada rasa-camta-nahm (?) \ 
hrtddhara-mlimita-cilcura-vata-vadaria (?) II 
ta/lahha-rasika-lculdrasa-sam I 

saphaUkrta-nija-madhurima-bhard 11 

No translation of this song is attempted as some of its lines 
are corrupt. So also are his other poems. * 

Radhamohana Thaktira 

Rndliamohana-Tbakura was a descendant of the great Vaisnava 
preacher, Snnivasa-Acaryya. Radhamohana was bom in Saka 1620 
( = 16198 A. D. ) and died in Saka 1700 ( = 1778 A. D. ). Radha- 
mohana was the guru of Maharaja Nandakumara. Radhamohana’s 
scholaiship was known throughout the length and breadth of Bengal. 
Radhamohana was also a poet of no mean order. His Bengali 
poems number about a century. Radhamohana was rather a slavish 
imitator of Govindadasa. Radhamohana’s anthology, Padampta- 
samudra, contains four Sanskrit lyrics of his own. This anthology 

* Tho book in my possession was printed in Calcutta in 1316 B. S. 

(. = 1909 A I). ), and it profosses to be a third edition 1 
54 [ Patliak Com. Vol. J 
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is commented upon by Radlumoluna hints*. If in Sanskrit, The 
following poem will serve as a specimen. 

madkuknm-r i fi jita- malari-ma >pjda~ 
jila-gh':nn- knflcilu-kvsu m I 
tilaka-virdnditu- sa sadhai a rTtpahi- 
ynvah-mnnohnm-wsnm \l 
sal' hi Maya gauram udiirmn I 
nmdita-liUtaka-kanti-kalrvma - 

garvila- men ak i-mtiram II dhruram li 
madhu-madhura-smita-lcbhita-tambhrtam 
anitpama-bhaM-vilascim I 
mja-naua-jaga-vimohita-manasa- 
vilcathita gadgada-bhascim II 
paraimluvicana-kinicana ■narar/mia - 
learn j itl- mtamna-sUmn I 
knob h i a-du rn.ali-iadhdinol ana 
luimulca-nirupama-ltlam II 

This poem is an ode to Caitanyadcva before his renunciation : 

” 0 friend i just have a look at the higlt-soulcd Gaum.* Ilis locks 
are wooly and arc decked with mfilali flowers ; bees are hovering 
round them and they defy the masses of dark clouds. Sandal paste 
decorations on his forehead beat down the beauty of the moon ; 
his dress carries away the hearts of young women. His com- 
plexion has beaten hollow the glow of gold and lie himself has defe- 
ated the proud god of love ( in beauty ). His smiles, full of trans- 
cendental gracefulness and charms and sweeter than honey, have 
made people athirst. His heart is full of his own ever-fresh attrac- 
tions and so it is out through his indistinct and passionate speech. 
He is habitually merciful towards the poorest of the poor as well as 
towards the rich. His unparalleled sweet life has disturbed (even the 
heart of) the sinner Radhamohana. " 

Though Vaisnava poets of Bengal very seldom wrote in Sanskrit, 
yet it cannot be denied that Sanskrit influence in their writing was 
always very great. In later times it became so great that some of 
the poems of later poets can be best taken to be written in corrupt 
Sanskrit. This subject may be treated in a future paper. 

* Caitanyadeva in hia early life was generally known as Gaura or 
Gauranga because of Ilia very fair complexion. 



TAMIL RHETORIC AND SANSKRIT LOVE-POETRY— by 
R. Vasudeva Sarma, m. a., b. l., Professor of Sanskrit, National 
College, Trichinopoly, member, Board of Studies in Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity of Madras, and member, Comite Consultatif de Juris- 
prudence Indienne, Pondicherry. 

After a scientific and dispassionate survey of the histories and 
civilizations of mankind extending from China to Peru, Mr. H. G. 
Wells comes to the solemn conclusion, that man’s being is essential- 
ly moulded by his environments and that man everywhere is what 
he is because of his surroundings. That nature which surrounds 
one’s habitat exerts on him a mysterious influence, which man is 
powerless to resist and that his whole life, his loves and his wars, 
his character, genius and temperament are subtly but surely 
modified by that all powerful, kind and generous Mother of 
nations seems to be his opinion. Astrology is based on the primary 
belief, which is as old as thinking humanity itself — and this good 
old faith is confirmed today by science —that there is a definite 
influence exerted by one sphere on another as among the celestial 
bodies coursing along in high heavens and that their movements, their 
proximity and distance, affect profoundly the lives of men on earth. 
Similiarly do the theorists in physical Geography affirm that a 
man’s life, his occupations and ideals, are guided and shaped by the 
physical features of the country. Indeed geographical and topo- 
graphical characteristics have their own effect in determining the 
character of a race or a township and the love-manners and the 
extra-amorous activities of a given society form no exception 
to this rule. 

Vatsyayana, the great writer on Erotics, who is so reverently 
quoted by such a great authority as Dr. Havelock Ellis, seems in a 
measure to have realized this principle when in his KtmasiUra , he 
describes tire characteristics of women of various countries, prefacing 
his account with the aphorism, 

” ddasalmyacca yofilci iipacawt” ( Riima II, 5. 20. ) 
though he without stooping to consider the reasons therefor, 
contented himself with merely recording Ins observations. Kalidasa, 
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who is piaised by Humboldt as Inins* “a m.istt-tly de i i liber of the 
influence which Natuie eveickes, upon the mind ol loveis” and 
who, having been a close student of Y.it'.y.ty.in.ik I\unni\iilnt, could 
not resist the temptation ot nuking all bis Jut. u tern enntonn to 
the dictates of Kamas/itm, seems also vaguely to base appieciatcd 
this truth ; for, is not a genius a blind seer of eternal verities? The 
Sanskrit Rhetoricians did not analyse their love horn this stanch 
point but left their ttddipamt vibbuva sufficiently vague and wide, 
leaving room for the development of such a study. But the credit 
of having really discovered the reality of this influence which 
Nature in the shape of the physical fcaiutcs of a country exerts on 
the love actions of a human being, belongs to the Tamils whose 
ancient grammatical work, the Tolkoppiam, written by a Biahman 
sage named Trtjttdbu ntiign i a disciple of the celebrated Agastya, deals 
with love and extra-amorous life of a man, as portrayed in litera- 
ture, from this aspect. 

Tolkoppiam in its third part entitled Toinladhiktiituu or the chapter 
on objectives, deals with Rhetoric. It consists of nine sections treating 
of the general principles of love, extra-amorous life, romantic love 
or courtship and stealthy wooing, wedded love or chastity, con- 
tents of songs, involuntary states, figures of speech, prosody and 
poetic conventions. Anti of these, the first, third and fourth 
sections wholly and the others excepting sections relating to prosody 
and figurative speech partially, deal with the love-songs and 
love-manners of the Tamils. I have been engaged for the past 
ten years, studying off and on, this wonderful book which might 
be deemed contemporaneous with some of the earlier of the Gfhya- 
siltm texts and I have found that the approach made in this text 
towards “ Love ” helpful in explaining away the various seemingly 
unmotived love-actions, modes and conventions in Sanskrit. Indeed 
so scientific and sure are its postulates that I have been tempted to 
remark elsewhere, that this text is of universal application and that 
with its aid, one can adjudge and rightly appreciate the worth of 
world's love-poetry generally. 

I will try to give here a concise account of the Tamilian theory 
6f love, resting my observations on the aphorisms contained in the 
“ general ” section of Tolkoppiam. The normal type of marriage 
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amongst the ancient Tamils was courtship and marriage, corres- 
ponding to the Gnmlhat vn of the Sanskritic classification. This 
again, was analysed and dealt with in detail under five heads and 
came theiefore to be called the Aintiuai or the fivefold love. The 
othei seven kinds of the Aryan mauiage were also known and 
practised, the Riahma, At set, Dnivct, and the Prajiipatya by the 
Brahmans and the Asm a, Rdksasa and the Paisdra by the lowly. 
These were called the Pemnlitjai, the supeiior or the supranormal 
love and the Kaikkilai, the infeiior or the infra-normal love. This 
is borne out by the very first aphorism of the section relating to 
general ptinciple of love in Poruladhikaram which runs, 

* c Kaikkilai vnilald-p-peruntivai-y-iriiv&y 
Mnippata-h-hlanla-v-elutiiiai~y-enpa. ” 

( Tol. Porul. I. x. ) 

( Translation ) 

“ Kaikkilai as first and Peruntipai last 
Primarily are reckoned seven tinais, they say. ” 

The five varieties of normal love are, wooing, parting, pining, 
matried love and sulking. The sixteenth aphorism in the section 
affirms this. 

“ Puyartal pirital initial irangal 
Ulal aval t i («) nimitlam enrivai 
Tet unkalai-l-tiyaik-k-uripporuh. ” 

( Tol. Porul. I, 1 6.) 

( Translation ) 

“ Union, parting, patient stay, wailing 
And sulking and their incidents — these 
When analysed, are appropriate actions. ” 

Of these, union refers to the stage of actual courtship or secret 
or stealthy and illicit union through mutual consent of parties. 
Parting occurs, when the lover is forced to tear himself away from 
the embraces of his ladylove. Patient stay relates to chaste domestic 
love of the wedded pair. Wailing is the moan of the ladylove at 
the callous desertion of her mate. Sulking betokens the occasional 
love-quarrels occurring between the man and his wife, begotten of 
that jealousy in love, which brooks not the idea of infidelity on 
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tin* pan of ilk- husband, being based essentially on the desire for, 
the complete possession of his love. 

Of these five varieties of love, omitting parting which is 
assigned to the dreaty dread waste called Pukti corresponding to 
what is known as the desert, the other four of the love-actions are 
assigned to definite geographically determined regions by this 
ancient Tamil text, as being actions that are appropriate to those 
particular climes. Thus the aphorism states, 

" Avamil 

Natuvay aiulitjai iialuvinja-i-ol iya-p 
Palnlirai'vaiyam pcllliya paijpe 

( Tol. Porul. I. 2 . ) 

( Translation ) 

“ Of them, 

The middle five tinais, the middlemost one excepted 
Of the roaring ocean-clad earth, form sundered nature, ” 

Of the fivefold love, the middlemost one is parting, being the 
stage of suspension, occurring between wooing or pining and mar- 
riage or sulking, to which the Palai is assigned. The other four 
states arc assigned to the quadruple-featured earth ; the fourfold 
division of land being into mountains, forests, plains and the 
seacoast. This again is brought out by the subsection, 

" Miiyon meya Ralurai-y~ulalmmm 
Ceyon meya maivarai-y-iilahnimm 
Vmtan meya thnpunal-ulahtmuni 
Varuyan meya perumayaTuhliamim 
Mullai, hirihei marutani neytalena 
Colliya nmj-aiyar collavum paimne. ” 

( Tol. Porul. I. y. ) 

• ( Translation ) 

The forest abounding world where dark-hued Visnu abides, 
The dark mountain world where the ruddy Kumara Sports 
The sweet-watered world where the lordly India stays 
And the wide-sauded world which Varuna rules 
Mullai, Kufmci , marutam and neytal respectively. 

As detailed here are also duly treated, 
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These two aphorisms along with the sixteenth quoted supra, 
prescribe the proper love-actions that pertain to, being in fact dictated 
by, particular geographical features of the four-featured earth. They 
postulate homely love and the chaste patient stay for the region of 
forests which they call mullai or jasmine, secret mating for the 
mountainland of Rurinji, love-quarrels and bickerings for the well- 
watered plains called Mcinitam and moaning by the deserted lady- 
love for neytal littoral land. The Tamil seer recognises that each of 
these regions does exert a certain subtle influence which tends to 
modify the love-modes obtaining in that clime. 

Let us here stop awhile and enquire how regional characteristics 
affect a man’s disposition. There is the forest-land first which dis- 
ports an immense pasturage designed by a kind and generous 
Providence, for the rearing of cattle, an avocation from which was 
evolved the race of shepherds. The patron deity of these woods 
was Visnu, the dark-hued Lord of Protection, who incarnated in 
their midst, was born a cowherd, protected his race from oppres- 
sion, performed miracles and was worshipped by them. Their cattle 
after grazing the live long day in the rich forests, yielded potfuls of 
milk, which they converted into curds and butter and thus gained 
plenteous wealth. Thus this shepherd race was enabled to eke 
out an honest living by a very innocent calling, and their life 
knew not any harm to either man or beast. Is it any wonder then, 
that such a serene and peaceful life should profoundly affect their 
domestic lives also, raining on it peace, purity and innocence, three 
essential virtues comprehended under chastity ? The perfume 
breathed by such chaste and contented households travels far, and 
wins admiration all round, like the Jasmine blossoming in the 
unespied corners of the forest, which yet arrests the attention of the 
passer by through its mild fragrance and so begat for this region 
and its lovernode the appellation of Mullai or the Jasmine. 

Next comes the mountainland of vhich Kurinci is the most 
prominent flower. The region favours not tillage. Nor could any 
cattle-breeding be attempted. Its riches lie in the mountain-forests, 
their timber and their wild animals. Man had to lead a hardy life 
there, felling the trees, hunting the animals and gathering honey, 
subsisting on fruits, honey, flesh ol animals hunted down and the 
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straggling wiki grains tlwt grew there all muilled. This stera v 
necessity which dtove him to manual labour and hunting for hj s \ 
livelihood, rendered him fierce and bloodthirsty and so helped 
to breed a race of hunters and hiilsmen, the bare bleak rocks and the 
fiowning crags around impnuing some of their own ferocity to 
their innate martial spirit. And their God was Kumru a the youthful 
lord of warring hosts, who chose his wife from among them and 
for their sake abode eternally on all mountainheights. The love- 
action accordingly was secret love and stealthy mating, the illicitness 
of their loves being an accordant mode to the general state gf 
lawlessness all around. 

Next in order come the fertile plains with their prosperous 
cities. Indra, the God of showers, who was their patron deity, in 
his bounty, kept the livers and tanks flooded and full and rich tract 
blossomed with plenteous grains. The agriculturists who inhabited 
these regions had simply to prepare the soil and turn the sluices on 
to them, and thus thrived this race, ftce from care and trouble, and 
they lived like gods on earth, cultivating the land and the fine arts 
alongside of each other. The muses came down from their heights 
and abode with them. They lived an aesthetic life with a continued 
round of feasts and festivals and adored Indra. The love-action 
appropriate to this clime was sulking on the part of the housewife, 
for in the wake of such a highflown civilisation, there came in 
concubinage and polygamy, those inevitable products of material 
prosperity and a maddeningly luxurious city-life. 

The last and the least prosperous of lands was the Ncylal or the 
littoral land. The waste of sands along the seashore favoured not 
cultivation. Nor could you hunt or tend cattle. The only source 
of wealth for them was the sea and they pitted themselves, there- 
fore against its raging waves, braving the squalls and the monsters 
in the sea. The fisherman was thus faced with a precarious existence 
and daily did he march ahead of the breakers to return with his 
barge laden with fish, which his wife bartered away for their 
necessities. With all this misery staring in their face, it is not un- 
natural to surmise that the young men of their community, were 
loath to burden themselves with wedded spouses and this along 
with the exigencies of their avocation which entailed frequent 
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journey ings, gave rise to then frequent partings and desertions leav- 
ing the betrayed maid to her unceasing moan, which is its prevalent 
love-mode. 

The above short account should help us to understand clearly 
how the geographical features of any country determine the chara- 
cter of its intabitants, their manners and modes of life. The truth 
that underlies this proposition was clearly felt by the Ancient Seer, 
when he posited land and time as the essentials as he calls them, 
for the love-modes, as in his aphorism, 

“ mutal-enap-patuvatu nilam-polut-irantin 

Iycilp-ena molipa-v-iyalp-uyarntore. ” 

(Tol. Porul. I. q. ) 

( Translation ) 

“ The essential is of both land and the time 
The inherent nature, say the discerning seers ” 

I would draw pertinent attention to the two expressions, 
" essential ” and “ the discerning seers. " These denote that the 
nature of the land was the prime determinant or the prescribcr of 
these lovemodes and that it was only those people who had 
approached the topic with some amount of persexerence and dis- 
cernment that were enabled to discover these laws. 

Along with land, the time element or season and hour was also 
taken up as an essential. That the changing seasons causing varia- 
tions in the weather and climate and so naturally affecting the 
temper and moods of man exposed to their inclemencies should in 
turn influence the activities of men, should need no explanation. 
The following are the aphorisms prescribing the appropriate season 
and hour. 

“ Ro.ru malaiyu mullai ” 

“ Kurihci 

htttir yOmam enmanar pulavar ” 

“ Pani-y-etir pamvamum uriitenct ntolipa “ 

“ Vaikarai vitiyan marutam ” 

“ Erpotu 

mylal Otan meyperat tonnrn " 

( Tol. Porul. I, 6-ro. ) 

55 [ Pathak Oom. Vol. 1 
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( Tutiishtlhm ) 

“Early winter and dusk ate loi nmll.u ” 

" Kuvind has 

Late winter and midnight, .say the learned " 

“The season of early snows, also accords, they say” 

“ Daybreak and morning are for marutam ” 

“ Evening hour 

For neytal action, as most fitting, should also follow" 

I will dismiss this part with but a brief explanation. The dusk is 
the hour of rest and cessation from toil for the shepherd who returns 
home at that hour with his flocks. Thereafter is his hour for love 
and winter is the season which most excites amatory propensities. 
Sirailiarly, stealthy love seeks the hour of midnight for its gratifica- 
tion, when everybody is laid up in slumber and it needs wintry 
showers to prevent people from stirring out of doors and disturbing 
their rendezvous. It is the morning hour whatever might be the 
season, at which the gallant returns to his wife after a night’s sojourn 
abroad and the patient wife who had been keeping a lonely vigil 
during the livelong night is naturally provoked. Then does sulking 
appear. In the Neytal land, the fisherman betakes himself to the 
sea. at the evening hour leaving his women to their 
anxious moan. 

It should not for a moment be imagined that the above aphorisms 
apd observations arc applicable only to the Tamil country and the 
Tamil taces. Land is divisible into mountains and forests, plains 
and seacoast all over the world, and humanity is subject to the 
dominiQn of love everywhere. And if at all there is any truth in 
this, doctrine, it stands then to reason to conclude that physio- 
graphical characteristics should tend to determine the nature of 
men’s activities elsewhere also. So it was that I observed at the 
outset that Tolkappiam was a text which is of universal application 
and that the world’s literature as a whole could be adjudged and 
its worth ascertained by an application of its principle. 

Nor is my conclusion belied by what we study from the 
literature of other climes. I will here adduce a few lines from the 
English poets to illustrate my point. The first I would present is 
from Robert Browning’s Prophyria’s Lover. Sings the poet with 
tigs insight. 
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" The rain set in early to-night, 

The sullen wind was soon awake, 

It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake ; 

I listened with heart fit to break. 

When glided in Porphyria ; straight 
She shut the cold out and the storm 
4- f + 

So, she was come through wind and rain 
Be sure, I looked up at her eyes 
Happy and proud ; at last I knew 
She worshipped me. ” 

The master poet with true insight, fixes up here winter, rain, 
ai;d the hour of midnight for his Kurinci tiyst. For the Neytal 
hour and the evening moan, we have a biilliant sketch in Ch. 
Kingsley’s “ The Three Fishers ” wheie he introduces the full 
pathetic burden, 

“ Men must work and women must weep 
Though the storms be sudden and waters deep 
And the harbour bar be moaning ” 
with an occasional twist in each of his three verses therein. The 
reason for this ceaseless wail is brought out in the burden of 
another of his verses in the same song, where he observes, 

“ Men must work and women must weep 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. ” 

Tennyson’s Mariana, who seated on the lonely moated grange 
wept out, 

“ My life is dreary 
He cometh not ” she said ; 

She said ” I am aweary, aweary 
I would that I were dead ” 

would also be a good instance of the Neytal love-mode. There are 
not many good instances of Marutam love in English since con- 
cubinage and polygamy arc discountenanced by the English, except 
if it be that G none vote's passionate outburst against Lancelot, 
learning of his attentions to Blaine, be taken as such. But then. 
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Blaine is such a chaste and loving maid and Guenevere is so 
much a sinner, that we arc afraid to oiler it for comparison. But the ^ 
vehemence of a slighted wife who lus cause for and is truly offended 
is affected there. Pastoral lovesong, partaking of the mullai chara- 
cter is a feature in the literature of all nations and the amorous 
shepherd tending his flocks in the dales and wooing Amarryllis in 
the shade is a familiar theme. 

But perhaps the most telling illustration would be the story in 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth or the Influence of Nature ” where the 
mountaineer youth from across the Atlantic, wooed the fair maid’s 
heart with tales of his hunt and hillside pleasures and after eloping 
with her, deserts her on the beachside, where pining after her depait- 
ed lover, she turns mad. I will let the poet himslf sing the tale. 

“ Sweet Ruth ! " And could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be 
Our 'shed at night to rear 
Or run my own adopted bride 
A sylvan huntress at my side 
And drive the flying doer— 

“ Beloved Ruth ! ” — No more lie said. 

The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear 5 

She thought again — ■ and did agree 
with him to sail across the sea 
And drive the flying deer. 

+ + + 

Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 

They for the voyage were prepared, 

And went to the sea-shore ; 

But when they thither came, the youth 
Deserted his poor bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 

In this song Wordsworth has been far truer than he knew or 
guessed when he styled the piece, “ The Influence of Nature ’. 
The poet perhaps intended to say that the innate lawlessness of the:- 
mountain youth, made him abandon his ladylove on the strand, 
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But, I would venture to suggest here, and it should also be abundan- 
tly clear from my foregoing remarks, that it was not so much the 
blood as the characterstic of the land geographically determined, 
that was responsible foi his desertion. For, is it not Neytal where 
he abandoned her and is not desertion on the part of the male 
and wailing on the part of the lady-love the essential love-action of 
that region ? 

But let me leave this substantiation here, and address myself to 
my appointed theme. My endeavour hereafter would be to show 
how far the foregoing rules have been observed in the practice of the 
Sanskrit poets and by Kalidasa especially as being their foremost 
representative. 

It is the Dramatic literature in Sanskrit, that gives us a good idea 
of the loves and marriages of their heroes. In Sahuntalam we have 
the Kurinci and illicit union. The mountains and their wild 
animals, the elephant and the lion and tender-eyed gazelle figure 
conspicuously therein. The marriage effected is Gandharva and it 
is interesting to note that after all the repudiation and suffering, 
the reunion is effected only in the hermitages on the Himalayas. 
The same Kurina love begins the tale of Vihamorvatiya also, though 
towards the end the king returns to the city or the Marutam land 
and therefore is the play rounded off with a formal marriage 
characteristic of the marutam region. 

Unbridled passion or excessive love on the the part of the male, 
whether the same finds its outlet in legitimate polygamy or illicit 
intercourse with courtezans and the consequent sulking on the 
part of the senior legitimate wife, is the characteristic of marutam 
region and we have this element brought out in the song of 
Hamsapadika in Sakuntalain somewhat vaguely, in the city life of 
Pururavas and the attitude of his Queen in Vikramorvasiya a little 
more piominently and in Mdlavikagnimitra fully. The monarch 
being in the mountain forests has recourse to Gandharva marriage 
or Kurinci love ; but when once he returns to the city, the spell of 
the marutam is on him fully and he waits till the lady of his love 
is bestowed on him formally in marriage, matriage according to 
rites being the only form permissible in that region. 

Graceless desertion and consequent lament of the ladylove is a 
thing unheard of in Kalidasa. His male characters are so noble 
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and his heroines are so dowered with intelligence that they scarcely 
allow themselves to he betrayed into any false step. It is only in 
Sdkuntalm that a repudiation occuis, hut the hero is presented 
as a virtuous monarch labouring under a delusion and his character 
vindicated by the introduction of a curse in the play and the 
whole thing is but a ruse adopted by the monarch to assure the 
courtiers of his wife's virtue, in the original. 

But the mullai love of the chaste wife, patiently waiting, finds 
its best depiction in a narrative poem of his via. the Meghadtlta. The 
Yaksinl in Alaka drags along a dreary year of existence, parted 
from her mate, abandoning all her fineries and ornament, with but 
a single braid anxiously awaiting the expiration of the period of 
her lord’s curse. At the time of early winter, that preeminently 
mullai season, the Yaksa espies a cloud and then bethinking him- 
self of the sad neglected state of his well-beloved wife, beseeches 
the cloud to convey his message to his lady who is placed in a truly 
mullai surrounding. The (lowers around her are in a state of eternal 
bloom, but her eyes delight not even in the cool-rayed moon. She 
is lost in anxious thoughts of her husband reflecting how soon he 
should bo restored to her. And to her at the mullai hour of 
nightfall, the cloud is advised to deliver his message. Sings 
the Yaksa, 

“ Savyaptlram ahani m tathil phlayed viprayagal? 

Safike ritlrau gurularahtcam uirvinodam sahhlm te i 
Matsamdehik sitklutyilwu alam paly a siidhvim niiithe 
Tam unnidram avitnuayamm saadhavalayanaslhah tl ” 

( Mcgha. II. 27 ) 

( Translation ) 

“ Her who is busy with household cares, my separation will 
not so affect during day, 

But I fear me much, excessive grief would assail of nights 
your cheerless friend ! 

So should you see the virtuous one at the hour of dusk, 
breathing my message of comfort 

Standing nigh her chamber-window in my mansion, as she 
rolis, sleepless on ground. " 
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Wc have in the same poem a picture of Kurifici love in his des- 
cription of the unbridled passions of Vidisa’s gallants who take their 
fill of pleasure in the Nlcais grottoes ( Mcgha II. 25 ), and a fine 
picture of Marutam jealousy in his abhijndna verse 

“ bhnyakaha tvamapi saynne ” etc. ( Mcgha II. 50. ) 

Having adverted to his narrative poem, I may perhaps draw 
the attention of my readers to a very interesting fact in Kvvulra- 
sctmbhcivct. There, the gicat Lord Siva is depicted as a being engaged 
in austerities. But what place did he choose for his penance ? He 
chose unluckily fot his penance and luckily for the Gods, the 
Kurifici laud of Himalayan groves, and being so stationed how 
could he lesist the shafts of love ? If he had chosen Pdlai, possibly 
lie could have been steady in his penance and unassailable to Cupid. 
But having chosen the mountain land deliberately, he could not 
escape the lure of the mountains and he was easily ensnared by 
Parvati, even when the shafts of Cupid were unavailing against him. 
Students of Kalidasa are sure to remember that it was on the 
Himalayan slopes that Lord Siva declared his love to Patvati 
crying out, 

“ Adyaprabhrtyavaiiatangi tavasmi dasah, 

KriUtslapobhih — ' J ( Kumar V. 86. ) 

( Translation ) 

" Henceforth, O drooping-limbed one ! I am your slave 
Purchased by your penance — ” 

though the marriage rites are performed later in the city of 
Ausadhiprastha according to marutam fashion. In fact Kalidasa 
shows such a wonderful insight into the workings of Nature and its 
influence on the mind of lovers, that every one of the directions 
given in the Tafyappianp are found fulfilled by him, and I feel, I can 
easily edit thp text of his Sahuntalam bringing every single sentence 
in it, within the purview of one or the other of the sections of this 
wonderful rhetorical text. 

Leaving Kalidasa here, it is time we turned to some of the other 
protninent dramas in Sanskrit Literature. BhavabhutI, the other 
great master in Sanskrit Literature, has attempted but a single love 
drama viz. Mdlatim&dhava. There the scene is laid in the city or 
marutam land. We have accordingly a marriage with appropriate 
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liti'S though wo ilo not have the sulking. In Ml rrhnhiljki and its 
double the 7 hiiiiliiirriiiiihiltn also, \u- have the scene laid in thccity-> 
a marutam ir.ut-whete the gallant heroes lavish their wealth and 
affection on a courtezan Vasamasona, though the wedded Brahman! 
at home, possibly in emulation of the story of the great lady of 
chastity in the south, Ivannaki, suffered uncomplainingly all the 
misdemeanours of her husband without rising to the full rage of a 
sulking wife. Ilavsa’s foagtimtnda begins with a Kurinci love, though 
it ends with Jlmutavahana’s deed of self-sacrifice on the bare bleak 
rocks becoming the region of arid Palai. His other plays Ratndvall 
and Pi iyadarMn form plays involving the love intrigues of amorous, 
polygamous monarchs and thus affording scope for the full play of 
jealousies and sulking characteristic of marutam, and in every one of 
these plays, it might be observed, that the heroine is finally bestowed 
on the hero in due form and that wedding proper, to the accompani- 
ment of solemn marriage rites, takes place. So is it also with 
Karpnmmnhjan and Svaptui Vuaavadaim. In the latter of these we 
have regular wedding and the introduction of the courtezan Viracika 
in the dream-talk of Udayana. The Vnilijiutycuigctndhamyava gives 
some scope for the introduction of the Palai action of elopement ot 
the abduction of Vasavadatta. 

Thus we arc enabled to see that Sanskrit Literature also in its 
essentials conforms to the canons of literary criticism laid down by 
the ancient Tamil grammarian. Whence came this strange coinci- 
dence ? The answer to me, at any rate, seems to be clear and 
simple. Any work of art, in whatever form expressed, whatever, 
might be its native clime and whatever its method, is bound to agree 
in its essentials, since there is the same common substratum of an 
aesthetic human agency behind it, and that all art is true, only in so 
far as it has a universal appeal ; or confining ourselves to India 
alone, could it be that Tolkappiar, as Trnadhumagni is also called, 
founded his work on the basis of a culture which formed the 
ground-work for Sanskritic culture, also arguing thus for the essential 
unity of Indian culture ? But that is a question which has wider 
bearings, demanding a separate treatment, and I shall content my- 
self here with leaving it for my readers to ponder over. 



A FEW PARALLELISMS OF THOUGHT IN SANSKRIT 
AND ENGLISH POETRY— by Lakshman Sarup, m. a. , d. pftil. 
( Oxon. ), Officier d’ Acad£mie ( France ), Head of the Sanskrit 
Department and University Professor of Sanskrit Literature at the 
University of the Panjab, Lahore 


I have jotted down a few parallelisms of thought in Sanskrit and 
English poetry. These notes were taken at random. They are 
riot the result of a ‘deliberate arid systematic study. I have however 
reasons to believe that a methodical and comparative study is Srife 
to bring out better results. 

Shakespeare in his Sonnet XV has the following lines : — ■ 

When I perceive that men as plants increase ; 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at heijght decrease. 

r 

These lines recall to one’s mind the following Sloka form the 
Ka(hopani{ad : — 

hhhENwi# s* 5 > L 1 . 6. 

In Sonnet NS. XLIII, we read the following lines : — ■ 

Alt days are nights to see till I see thee 
And nights bright days 

With these one may compare the well known oloka 

nr f^tr HmsjTRf awi > 

to srnnt m f%r tWT st: u 

In stanza No. 1353 on p 5 226 in Peterson’s edition of the 
SulhcifitdvaU, attributed to Bhasa, the poet has painted a picture of 
an ideal wife. The stanza is the following ; — 

fi^rnf rrfn Hmfr nr ft trfsr rror 
sflt fpmt sNfr nrn% 1 

^nr: ftsoTr prrri^rt 

•Wr TTririnr; Him sr§rt *tfr 11 

c< She grieves when I am distressed, rejoices when I am happy. 
She is sad when I am depressed, speaks gentle words when I am 
56 [ Pathak Com. Vol, ] 
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haish with rage. She knows her time, relates charming tales, and 
is pleased when 1 piaise her. She is one yet she is many ! - 
she is my wife, my best guide, my friend and my most charm- 
ing maid. ” 

WordswoLth wrote a poem in honour of his wife. The poem 
is entitled She was a phantom of delight. I quote a few lines 

f A perfect woman nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command ’ 

The lines are almost a paraphrase of the fourth pada, with 
which may also be compared Pope’s lines of admiration of 
Bolingbroke : 

* Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend. ’ 1 

Even the words are identical. 

In the first canto of the Kumar asamhhavn, Kalidasa has painted 
a brilliant picture of the Himalayas. In one of the stanza, he has 
desetibed a high hill. It is so lofty thal there is always sunshine 
on its summit although clouds arc always hovering around its 
middle part. This fact is known to the divine saints who enjoy 
the sunshine whenever they get fed up with rain at the foot of the 
mountain. However, we arc not immediately concerned with the 
divine saints. It is the picture of a high mountain with its waist 
surrounded by clouds and its summit always blight with glorious 
sunshine, which we want to take into consideiation. The stanza is 
the following : — 

gr ur i H Ui rrtg u t n fSfaar 1 

3 tr%Hr t%?t: n h 11 

Goldsmith has also painted a picture of a high hill in his 
Deserted Village. It is almost identical with Kalidasa’s desciiption. I 
quote the following lines from the Deserted Village 

“ Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. ” 


1. #ss ay on Man, Fourth Epistle, line 890, 
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Compaie with ‘round its breast’ , 'EWRt with 

‘ rolling clouds ’ and atrTTwhrT sr^rftl with the second line. 

Shakespeare in his Sonnet No. XX has the following lines : — 

c A -woman’s face with Natuie’s own hand painted 

And for a woman wert thou first created. ’ 

These will readily recall to one’s mind similar lines from 
Kalidasa and other Sanskrit poets. 

In a remarkable stanza, Bhartrhari has described the supreme 
power of time. The stanza is the following : — 

rt =sr aa; 

3sfrr.- *r w 

c 

*rw srsnsnirasifMr tunm crttf w n 

Shakespeare has similarly extolled the greatness of time in the 
following Sonnets. 


Sonnet LX 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth. 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth. 

And nothing stands but foi his scythe to mow : 

XII 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 

In a beautiful poem. Browning has expressed the idea that 
the happiness of a man depends on his capacity and not merely on 
his association with the great. He has given a simile, i. e. the 
volume of water spouted by a fountain depends on the size of the 
tube and not on the depth of the sea with which it is connected. 
This finds expression in the following lines from * Cleon ’. 
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They praise a fountain in my garden here 
Wherein a Naiad sends the water- how 
Thin from her tube, she smiles to see it rise. 

What if I told her, it is just a thread 
From that great river which the hills shut up, 

And mode her with my leave to take the same ? 

The artificer has given her one small tube 
Past power to widen or exchange. What boots 
To know she might spout oceans if site could ? 

She cannot lift beyond her first thin thread. : 

And so a man can use but a man’s joy 
While he sees God’s. 

A similar idea is expressed in the form of anyohti by Bhartrhari 
in the following piida - — 

Shakespeare has divided human life in seven stages. The follow- 
ing lines are taken from As You Like II : — • 

Jaq. All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts ( being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and’ puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly, t<? school. And then the Ipver, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded- like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, . 
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la fair round belly with good capon lin'd. 

With eyes severe and beaid of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts, 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again, toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this stiange eventfpl history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

As You Like It : Act m Scene 7; 11 . 135 to 1 66 

Bhartrhari has also divided human life ip five different stages. 
The stanza is the following : — 

smi 

ffv.- ffwrcrwt femfr 11 

Bhartrhari’ s five stages find their correspondence in the seven of 
Shakespeare. The Bala stage correspond? tg ‘ tjre whiping school- 
boy ’ etc. Yuva kama-rasikah corresponds to ‘ the lover sighing 
like furnace’.,. Vittair Uriah, corresponds to the ‘soldier.... seeking 
the bubble reputation ’ and riches, and Satnpurna-vihhqvah to the 
‘ justice in fair round belly with good capon lin’d ’ . Jara-jirnair 
angair corresponds to ‘the lean and slipper’d pantaloon... for his 
shrunk shank ’ 

It may be remarked en passant that Bhartrhari’s description has a 
greater tmiversality. Every one more or less passes in life through 
vicissitudes of good and had circumstances, of wealth and 
poverty. Every one need not necessarily be a ‘soldier’ and a ‘justice’. 
But there is a remarkable similarity in the description. 

Of all the Sanskrit poets, Bhavabhuti will probably be described 
as a poet of romantic love. His ideal of love is eternal, unchangable. 
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and indescribable something. This ideal finds expression in the 
following stanza in the UiUtutnima-catiUm Act. I. 

i%rm tnr stwt ufittMfuir uso i 
^!imtnr?qr5ura: ttfttmr %uh i%m 

Nt hw swm ft rrfarr^i^ n ^ n 

With this may be compared the following Sonnet of 
Shakespeare : — 

Sonnet CXVI 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O, no 1 it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the Star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom- 

The Sonnet is almost a paraphrase of the stanza of Bhavabhuti. 






THE SIX GUNAS IN THE NAUTILI YA--By Dr. Narendra Nath 

Law, m. a b. l m rh. n., Editor, Indian Historical Quarterly, 

Calcutta. 

» 

The later portion of the Kautillya contains a treatment of the 
steps to be taken by the ruler of a State pursuant to his relations 
with the neighbouring States. For convenience of treatment, the 
neighbouring States together with the said ruler, with reference to 
whom the consideration of a particular situation is made, were con- 
fined to twelve. These twelve rulers constituted a maridala ( circle 
of States ) and the aforesaid ruler was called the vijiglsu (lit. bent on 
conquest ) who, to avoid misunderstanding, may be called the cen- 
tral ruler and whose State may be called the central State. In the 
present paper, I propose to deal with the six ‘ courses of actions 5 
( f adgnyas ) and their various combinations which a rulei should 
adopt in particular circumstances. The six c courses of action ’ 
are : ( i ) Samdhi, ( ii ) Vigraha, ( iii ) Yana, (iv) Asana, (v) 
Samsraya, and (vi) Dvaidhlbhava. 

Samdhi is a treaty of peace made by the belligerent parties to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities. It may also be a form of 
compact or alliance between two or more rulers 
Barndhi to carry out works in which they have a common 
interest . 1 

The term ‘ vigraha * has two senses : (i) The mere declaration 
of War without the actual waging of war for the time being. This 
meaning becomes patent in the combination of the. 

Vigraha * courses of action * called vigjrhyasana, i. e. resort- 
ing to asana ( outwardly calm attitude towards 
the enemy ) after the declaration of hostility. (2) According to the 
second sense, vigraha is the actual waging of war. In coming to a 
decision as to which c course of action ’ is to be adopted, this latter 
signification is kept in view. 


1. For details about Sarhdlii, see my Inter-State Relations in Ancient 
India ( called I. S. later on ), pt, 1, pp, 39 S, 
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As.uia consists in the assumption ot .in outwardly calm and 
inactive attitude inw.iuh, iln un-in^ aftm the I'mnul declaration ot 
hostility. The object with v, Inch this course is 
adopted is throe-fold, vi/. ( u ) the enhancement 
of one’s own stiength by various means timing the time this line of 
action lasts, (b) the reduction of the strength of the enemy by 
intercepting supplies from outside, alienating, if possible, the allies of 
the enemy and such other measures, and (c) ignoring for the time be- 
ing the actions of the enemy probably with a view to have a suitable 
opportunity to strike a blow. 1 That asana is a course of action 
after the declaration of war and not merely an inactive anticipation 
of the opening of hostilities bv the enemy is clear from the 
K&nmdakiya ( XI, 35), which explains that asana is a form of 
vigraha ( war ) like yarn ( march to meet the enemy ) \ vkuasane 
vigrahasya rupam ]. 


Yana is marching to face the enemy while saiiisraya is consign- 
ing onself to the protection of a power or powers competent to 
help him in his difficulty in the (ace of the enemy. Its essence, 
according to Kautilya, is The protection afforded to 

yttn M attack) and ,he soweign brings to the piotcctor some 
saiii^ruya ( resinna- material gain sooner or later as his remuneration 
Mon * 0 f ’a "powerful or compensation for the loss and risk under- 
state )j taken by him. The amount of this gain used no 

doubt to be large, because in a comparison between sarirsraya and 
the next e course of action ’ called dvaidhibhfiva, the latter is 
preferred by Kautilya, as it leaves freedom of action in a large 
measure, and conduces to one’s own interest, while the former 
does not. Saiiisraya attains its most unfavourable form in the 
circumstances in which the weak adversary has to sue for the same 
from the enemy himself. Two cases are distinguished within this 
form, one more distressful than the other : When the protection of a 
neighbouring sovereign as strong as the enemy is not forthcoming,, 
the one attacked by the enemy has no other alternative than to 
appease the latter by offering him presents of treasure, aimy, or 


1. The weak king is advised to carry on the negotiation with the power- 
ful adversary from a distance, as it is extremely dangerous for the 
former to have a personal interview with the latter in such a situation. 
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land calculated as sufficient to meet with his approval; but when 
even this fails to bring about the cessation of hostility, a complete 
surrender of him and his kingdom has to be made. 1 2 3 * 5 

When a sovereign happens to be attacked by two powerful 
sovereigns, he is advised to have recourse to sarusraya with the 
nearer one, or to have kapala-saipsraya with both, telling each of 
them that unless he is shown mercy, he will be ruined by the other/ 
In the case of failure to protect himself and his own by these two 
means, he can approach the ruler of the Medium, the Super State, 
or any other kingdom within the maiulala for sarnsraya. Besides 
this ‘ course of action ’ there are other alternatives open to him, 
but as we are now concerned only with sarnsraya, these means of 
deliverance have been left out of consideration/ 

The meaning of dvaidhibhava can be gathered from two or three 
passages in the KuutiJiyaJ It is composed of the elements of both 
sarhdhi and vigraha, and consists in the con- 

Dvaidhibhava tinuance of one’s own undertakings through 
( dual courses of saiiidhi with one party, and the destruction of 
action ) the same of the other party by carrying on vigraha 
with him. The pursuit of this line of action 
should, of course, be based on a consideiation of the circumstances 
then prevailing with a probability of the ultimate success or the 
comparative gain of the sovereign taking to dvaidhibhava. in the 
K&mcmdctkiya , s dvaidhibhava has been represented as a kind of double- 
dealing. When the danger of invasion is apprehended by a sovereign 
from two powerful States, the former may adopt dvaidhibhava by 

1. I have called him self-submitter ( daijdopanata ) and the stronger 
sovereign ‘ dominator ’ ( dagdof anstyin ), The obligations of both and 
the means of deliverance of the former have been detailed in the J. £>,, 
pt. I, pp. 61-68. 

2. It is not clear -whether this saipsraya is extended to the sovereign in 
difficulty in exchange for some material consideration. In KapHla 
treaty, which is a form of hlna-samdhi i. e. treaty of peace ( vide 1. S ., 
p. 47 ), a very large indemnity is paid, but saipsraya may stand on a 
quite ditierent footing from this form of treaty of peace. 

3. For the details about satpfiraya given above, see Kaufillya ( K ) VII. 
oh, 3. 

i, K., v; 1, oh. I, pp. 263, 266; oh. 3, p. 370. 

5. Kaman,, XI, 23-26. 
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outwardly resigning himself to the ninev of each of them but 
actually trying to do them harm by pining the one against the other 
or by other means. Precautions are taken that each of the two 
powerful sovereigns remains ignorant of the lip-deep surrender of 
the king to the other. This form of dvaidluhluva is quite different 
from the one of -which 1 have spoken above as found in the 
Kautiliya. Samkaulrya, the commentator of the Ktlmaudtthlya,' 
however states that Kautilya also speaks of the second form of 
dvaidhlbhiiva. The passage- upon which he relies does not, however, 
clearly show that Kautilya means this form of dvaidhlbhiiva, 
and not the first form. There is no mention of this form in the 
(Cdmandakiya which Samkaraya explains as an intentional omission, 
because, implied in sarhdlu and vigraha, it requires according to 
him no express mention. 5 The explanation is not however 
satisfactory, because though all the ‘ courses of action ’ are ultimate- 
ly reducible to two viz., saiiidhi and vigraha, yet all the six are 
treated in detail in view of the changed circumstances in which each 
is adopted and the peculiarities attaching to each. Kamandaka in fact 
dwells on five of the ‘ courses of action 1 2 3 4 at length, and there is no 
reason why an exception should he made in the case of the sixth. 
To my mind, dvaidhibhava in its character as samdhi with one 
enemy and vigraha with another lost its importance, and gained 
prominence in its second form as a clever stroke of diplomatic 
action. This, I think, accounts for Kanuuulaka’s silence about the 
first form. 

The passages relating to dvaidhibhava in Manu’s Law Code are 
slokas 167 and 173 of the VII Book. They state that when the 
enemy is stronger than the king attacked, the latter remains behind 
with a portion of his army and sends the remaining portion to face 
the enemy. The Agni-Purdijc 0 advises c balardhena prayanam ’ i. e. 
invasion with half the army. 


1. Oom. on Kaman „ XI, 23. 

2. K„ VII, ob. 2, 26Tf. Parsvastho va balaathayor Ssannabhayat prati- 
kurvlta. Durgapairayo v8 dvaidkibhtft&stifthet. Samdhmgrakaketubhlr 
vS oe§tata. 

3. Com. on the £3 man,, XI, 23, 

4. Agni~Purai}a, oh. 224, ilk, 19. 
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The essential of dvaidhibhava is that it should have in it the 
elements of samdhi and vigralu. 1 * The descriptions oi this course of 
action given above from Manu’s Code and the Agni-Piirai.ia should 
be interpreted in the light of the said definition of the same. Hence, 
the implications are that the king attacked sends a portion of his 
army to face the enemy and remains behind with the other portion 
of his army for guarding his rear and for watching the movements 
of the king with whom a samdhi has been recently made. The two 
requisites of dvaidhibhava, viz. samdhi and vigralu, may be found in 
this course of action if the passages be interpreted in the light of the 
definition as given by Kaufilya and Medhatithi. 

1 be Combinations of the ‘ Courses oj Action 1 

The combinations of the ‘ courses of action ’ are four, viz. , 
vigphyasana, samdhayasana, vigrhyayana, and samdhayayana. The 
meanings of the terms and the circumstances in which each of 
the courses is adopted, will now be dealt with. 

The literal meaning of the compound vigrhyasana is c asana 
after vigraha and that of samdhayasana is ‘ asana after sathdhi ’ . 
Asana may be resorted to alter the declaration of war with a view 
to cut off the supplies of stores, etc. from outside and cause an 
economic strangulation with the besiegement of a garrison defend' 
ing itself by taking its position in a fortress. 3 Kamandaka interprets 
samdhayasana as taking to asana after making a truce or armistice ; 
but as a truce or armistice cannot last long, while one of the 
objects of asana is to increase the power of one who adopts it by 
lapse of time, during which he can take various remedial measures 
for the augmentation of his own resources and reduction of those of 
the enemy, the meaning of truce or armistice does not represent 
asana in its most important form. This form, I think, consists in 
making samdhi ( alliance ) with another power, and taking to asana 
at the same time. While asana may augment his strength, in which 
lies its proper function, the alliance mentioned above will also serve 
the same purpose. On a scrutiny of the circumstances delineated 


1. Of. MedhStithi on Mami, VII, 160. 

", Vide KUman., sang* 11, slk, 14, 
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in the luiuttliw as those m which \ igthvivin.i ami s.iiiidh.iy, itana 
arc to he followed, U is loimd that the leu mu i meant lot a king 
with comp.muhelj hettei icsouices than one who is to adopt the 
laum com si of action, because in the liniinu au combined not only 
a defensi\c hut also an aggiesshc attiuule to a king hettei 
circumstanced, \\ hile in the latter is lound only a ddensive one. 
TJie analogy ol the meaning' of vigjliy.iy.ma also hears me out in 
this interpretation of the term. In connection with vigrhyayana it 
is expressly stated reg.uding one set ol circumstances that the yana 
against the enemy is resorted to after causing vigtaha between Ins 
milra (friend) and parsnigr.lhasura (rear-enemy’s friend), or between 
his ilkranda ( rear-friend ) and parsiiigraha ( rear-enemy ). 1 The 
object of pitting one against another in the rear hs obvious. This 
leaves him free to meet the enemy in front with a larger force and 
a lesser risk to his kingdom from attacks at a time when his atten- 
tion has been diverted to another diiection. In the lutmiulctklya , 1 
this meaning of vigrhyayana is found explicit : 

Arimilrani sarv.u.ii svaniitraih sarviuo halat 1 
Vigrhya vii’rigainanaiii vigfhyagamanaiii smnam II 

( Vigi hyayana consists in attacking the enemy with all force 
after bringing about a vigralu between the allies ol the enemy and 
his own allies ), 

Another meaning oi. the term is also given b\ Kamandaka, viz. , 
having recourse to yana against the enemy while taking away or 
destroying his material resources. j The use ot Lhe teim vigrhya- 
yana in a sense similar to, or identical with, this signification of the 
word in the Kanumdaklya is, I think, found in the Kaiitiliya in its 
first two examples of this ‘ course of action. ’ In this varieLy, the 
efforts are directed against the enemy himself as no allies are involv- 
ed. The Kauliliya mentions a third variety of vigrhyayana, in 
which a king considers himself so strong that he ventures, even 
after a declaration of war against his rear-enemy ( parsnigraha) and 

1, K . , VII, eh. 4, pp. 273, 284. 

2, Kaman. , XI, 4 The commentator SSamkarlirya miorpreta llie sloka 
aa ‘fcntiging under control by dint, ol force the allies of tko emmy 
through his own allies, and then marshing against ihe enemy ' . 

3, Kiman . , XI, 3. 
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the friend of the rear-enemy ( parsnigrahasara ), to march against 
his frontal enemy ( ari ) with the expectation that he will be able 
to finish his operations against the frontal enemy unaided and 
within a very short time, and to return in time to cope with the 
preparations of the aforesaid enemies in the rear. The distinguishing 
feature of this form of vigrhyayana is that the king takes no outside 
help and himself faces the frontal enemy as also his enemies in 
the rear. Thus three forms of vigrhyayana have been distinguished : 

( 1 ) Vigraha is caused among kings in the rear while yilna is 
made in front. The name Vigrhyayana ( with the causative form 
of vigraha ) would have made the meaning more explicit. 

( ii ) All the efforts are directed against the enemy only, as no 
other parties are involved. 

( iii ) The king has to face the risks on two sides unaided, i. c. 
after finishing vigraha against the frontal enemy, he comes back to 
put down the enemies in the rear against whom a war had already 
been declared. 

The Kunlillya recommends the application of sarndhayayana in 
circumstances reverse to those in which vigrhyayana is adopted. This, 
however, leaves the point somewhat obscure as no examples have 
been cited. However, on the analogy of vigrhyayana, samdhaya in 
sarndhayayana may be taken in its ordinary sense of making samdhi 
with an enemy in the rear and then taking to yana against the 
frontal enemy. It also admits of the causative sense of samdhapya, 
just as vigrhya in vigrhyayana has been used in the sense of 
vigrahya; and with this causative meaning, the c course of action ’ 
sarndhayayana would signify that the king causes a samdhi to be 
concluded between an ally and an enemy of his in the rear to 
reduce his troubles, and then proceeds to face the frontal enemy. 
Though this meaning appears to be quite acceptable, no examples 
are found in any of the texts to confirm the opinion that the name 
of the ‘ course of action ’ was actually used in this sense, and the 
course adopted in suitable circumstances. The first meaning of 
sarndhayayana, however, is found in use in the Kamandakiya where 
an example has been cited to explain it . 1 In regard to vigrhyasana 


1. Kaman., XI, 5. 
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UUvI rdindluyasana, the uiui.auw scu.se ol the tit ,t com pone, nt of e,&eh 
of the names can yield acceptable meaning.,, specially in view of the 
fact that in the case of sathdlwynsana, if only one enemy has to be 
dealt with, .isaua against him cannot he adopted alter the conclusion 
of an alliance m a treaty of peace with him ( saihdhi ). Hence, the 
meaning of samlluy.is.ma with the causative implication of the first 
component of the word is better, and would then signify that when, 
in addition to the frontal enemy, one or mcne enemies arc in the 
field, he causes an alliance to he concluded between the latter and 
his own ally or allies, and then takes to ,'isana as against the frontal 
enemy. Further, this interpretation with the causative sense keeps 
clear the difference between samdhayiisana ( as also sarhdhayayana ) 
and dvaidhlbhava. When the ordinary meaning of sarfidhitya is 
retained, the ' course of action 5 then signifies an alliance with one 
or more rear enemies followed by an asana against the enemy 
in front. Thus samdhayasana has three significations including the 
one oi recourse to asana after a truce or armistice already referred 
to. Similarly, in connection with vigrhyasana, the causative mean- 
ing of vigrhya can yield an opposite meaning. Some of the situa- 
tions In which vigrhyasana is recommended to bt: followed are 

t When a king finds it practicable for him to cause kariana of 
the euerny of equal or superior power with the help of his own 
army, that of his ally, and also that composed 
Oiroumstances 0 f forest tribes, lie cau adopt vigrhyasana after 
suitable for taking measures for conciliating the treasonous 
vigyhyBsana elements within his own kingdom, and turning to 
his support similar elements in the enemy’s. 

2 When again it is apparent to the sovereign that his own 
subjects are courageous, united, and prosperous and will be able 
to carry on unhampered their own avocations or destroy the enemy s 
undertakings, then vigrhyasana may be adopted. 

3 Vigrhyasana may also be resorted to with a view to check 
the increase of power of the enemy and assert his own, when a 
king finds that, 

( a ) the subjects of his enemy are greedy by reason of im- 
poverishment, and oppressed by the soldiers of their own king, and 
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molested by thieves and forest tribes, and will, of themselves or 
through persuasions, come over to his side; 

( b ) the vartta ( agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade) of his own 
kingdom is flourishing, while that of the dominion of his enemy 
is in a bad condition, and in consequence, the subjects of the enemy 
being stricken by famine will approach him for help ; 

( c ) the vartta of his own kingdom is ill off while that of the 
territory of the enemy is flourishing, but still his own subjects will 
not turn over to the side of the enemy, and by entering into hostility 
with him, he can carry off paddy, cattle and gold from the enemy’s 
domain ; 

( d ) he can prevent the import of merchandise from the enemy’s 
dominion, subversive of the sale of merchandise produced in his 
own territory ; 

( e ) valuable merchandise would be diverted for sale into his 
own kingdom leaving that of the enemy ; 

( f ) the enemy will be unable to hold in check the seditious and 
inimical people as also the forest tribes in his kingdom, once the 
war is declared ; or will be involved in a fight with them ; 

( g ) his enemy, by invading the territory of a faithful ally of 
his, will, within a short time, acquire much wealth unless war be 
declared against him ; or 

( h ) the enemy is about to march with all his forces to take 
away from another enemy a fertile region easily acquirable, show- 
ing slight regard to the existence of the king in our contemplation 
as a neighbouring power. 

It may be objected that the enemy may turn back and crush the 
king last mentioned, but according to Kautilya, there is a greater 
danger in allowing the enemy to grow stronger by acquiring wealth 
from his enemy ( i. e. enemy’s enemy) for then the enemy can 
cause ucchedana ( ruin ) to the State of the king whom he was 
going to attack. On the other hand, the adoption of [asana may he 
well commensurate with the power of the king, as what is meant 
to be achieved by it is only karsana (i. e. reduction of the strength 
of the enemy ). Moreover, he can have accession of strength not 
only by the application of various ways and means as is usually 
58 [ Pathak Com. Vol. ] 
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expected dining the pci uul ol .imiu, hut nl,o tiom the .overegin, 
whom the ufoiesud uieim w.v> about to au.uk. 


The Kauhh\tt is \eiy ht ief in lugiml to lIic- dchnutinn of 
Oircuraalancos circumstance'., in which vtiiulhnynsniia is to he 

suitnblo for adopted. It only state, that when the applica- 

■aihdhsvsaana tion 1 tlf vi^i asaiia has led to un favoui able 
results’, sanuliiaynsana should he applied. 


I Vigrhyayana should be adopted by a sovcieign grown 
Circumstances strong! through vigrhyasana but not against a 

suitable foe powerful king who is leady to meet an enemy 
vigrhyayana with all his force, 

II It should also be adopted when— 


( i ) the enemy is passing through vyasanas ( calamities) ; 

(2) the 'vyasivnas of the enemy ate such that they cannot be 
remedied by the dravya-prakptis ( resource-elements of the State) 
still unaffected by the vyasanas ; 


( 3 ) the subjects of the enemy arc oppressed by the soldieis 
of their king, disaffected, reduced in clrcu install as, disappointed, 
disunited, and prone 10 yield to persuasions and temptations to 
stand against their ruler ; 


( 4 ) the enemy’s dominion has been devastated by lire, flood, 
diseases, epidemics, and famine rendering it poor in regard to its 
defence and its resources in draught animals and artisans. 


III When a king finds that his mitra (fiiend) and akranda 
( rear-friend ) have loyal, courageous and prosperous subjects while 
those oi the enemy as also of the parsnigraha ( rear-enemy ) and 
parsnigrahasara ( rear-enemy’s friend ) are of the reverse sort, and 
that he can take to vigrhyayana against the enemy after causing 
vigraha between mitra and parsnigrahasara, or if needed, between 
akranda and parsnigraha, he should do so. 

IV When it is possible for a sovereign to win a victory single- 
handed and within a short time by matching against his enemy 
after delcaring war against the rear-enemy and his friend whom he 
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can face after the achievement of the victory against the frontal 
enemy, then vigrhyayana should be adopted. 1 

Samdhayayana l n the reverse circumstances, he should take to 
Sathdhayayana. 

When a sovereign finds that it is not possible to wage war with 
The march of single-handed, and there is no escape 

combined powers from the war, lie has to fall back upon the alter- 
(sambhuyayana) native of facing him in combination with one or 

more powers. These powers may be of equal, superior, or inferior 
strength as compared with that of the one that invites them for 
assistance. The consideration for which the former agree to enter 
into the war in favour of the latter is either — 

( i ) a fixed share in the expected spoils and acquisitions, when 
the expectation has every chance of realization; 

( ii ) a share not fixed at the outset in the spoils and acquisitions 
for which the expectation is not certain; or 

( iii ) a promise to help the power or powers joining the com- 
bination in response to their call in times of need. 

When a power declines to join the combination, he may be 
requested to accept the offer of a share in the gains in exchange for a 
contingent of troops lent by him. 

In the aforesaid cases, the shares in the gains to be allotted to the 
powers invited to join the combination may be proportionate to the 
contingent of troops supplied by each, to the exertion put in, or to 
the amount of losses and expenses incurred. These shares may also 
be made up by allowing each of the powers to appropriate the spoils 
acquired by itself, 2 

The combination of a king with two of strength equal to himself 
rather than with one of superior strength is recommended, because 


1. Eor the points discussed above, see K , , VII, ch. 4. Kamandaka nemos 
the following other combinations of the courses of action, viz., (a) 
prasaiigiisana, (b ) upeksasana, ( c ) prasahgaySna, ( d ) upeksStySna, 
( e ) sftmbhUyasana, and ( f ) sambhUyny fine. 

These courses as also their variations are ur, important and need not be 
dealt with at length. ( See Human , , XI, 6-10; 18-22 ). 

2. K, VII, eh. 4, p. 274. 
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in the former case, a comparatively lesser amount of freedom of 
action is left. Moreover, if any cause or dispute 
arises at the end regarding the allotment of shares 
in the gains from the war, by which the assisting 
power. 'or powers feel aggrieved, it may not be 
difficult for the king to prevent them from mak- 
ing of it a common cause. Should any one of 
the two powers prove faithless, it may also be easy to curb him 
with the help of the other, or by throwing him into difficulties by a 
manipulation of the recalcitrant elements in the population of his 
kingdom. If the choice lies between a combination with a sovereign 
of equal strength, and the same with two of inferior power, the 
latter is preferable, because the latter two will be tractable and can 
be engaged in two works simultaneously. 

In all cases, attempts should be made to unite with helpful and 
honest kings.' When the king himself is invited to join a com- 
bination formed by another, and does respond to 
Suggestions meant the call, he should be careful in regard to these 
for a king who points at the time of the division of the spoils and 
responds to a call acquisitions after a successful completion of the 
for combination operations : Tf the king, who has called him, be 
of superior strength, and shows symptoms of an 
inclination to deal unfairly with him at this stage, the latter should 
come away on some pretext or other, instead of waiting to have his 
share of the gains finally made over to him. Should the former be 
just in his dealings, waiting with the latter up to the last to have 
his share in the gains allotted to him is not harmful. Success in 
military operations serves to make a victor arrogant and overbear- 
ing. A sovereign after the attainment of success is often found to 
behave unjustly even towards one of equal strength, because he 
becomes haughty by the recent accession of power. Hence, a king 
of inferior strength should come away -from one superior to him 
with an expression of contentment even if he be inwardly discontent- 
ed at the way in which he is treated in regard to his share in the 
gains i. e. if he gets less than what was agreed upon or even if he 
gets nothing at all. An opportunity may however come later on, 


Considerations 
about the 
nature of tko 
Combination 


1. K. VII, oh. 5, pp. 277, 278. 
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when he may have double his share by way of compensation for the 
non-payment of his dues on the present occasion . 1 Should he feet 
very much aggrieved by reason of the vikrama ( i, e. the other party 
gaining at his cost ), then he may have, at a suitable time when the 
circumstances permit, recourse to one or more of Prakasayuddha 
( open war at a fixed time and place ), kutayuddha ( threatful ruses, 
storming of forts, attacks at unguarded moments and in times of 
calamities, and delusive manucevres ), and Tusniniyuddha ( harmful 
activities carried on through secret means and secret agents ) J . 

Whatever particular kings may do in the situations mentioned 
above, Kaufilya advises a king who forms a combination with other 
kings to behave towards the latter with civility aud fairness, giving 
them their dues after the completion of the work, and even forego- 
ing a portion of his share of the gains if necessary, because it is in 
this way that he can enlist the sympathy and draw towards himself 
the respect of the members of the mandala, 3 


3. Ibid. VII, cb. 5, p. 278. 

2. K. VII, oh. 6, pp. 280, 283. 

3. Ibid. VII, oh. 5, p. 278. The text, retied op is defoctive in the Mysore 
edition. I have followed tho text ol the Trivandrum edition ■which, 
appears to be correct. 



THE DECCAN MONEY MARKET DURING ,-.750-01000 
A. I).-- By Dr. A. S. AithvAu, m. a., ii. i>. Lin,, 
Maninduduiulra Nandi Piofessor ol Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Benat es Hindu University 


Economic history of Ancient India still affords ample field for 
investigation. In the present article, it is proposed to ascertain the 
prevailing rates of interest in the Deccan during the last quarter of 
the first millennium of the Christian era, and find out how far they 
tally with those mentioned in the Smrti literature. 

Inscriptions of this period throw ample light on the topic, 
Several records, describing in detail the provisions made for the 
clothing and feeding of Bhiksus and Bra) unan as, or for "the burning 
of perpetual lamps in temples, enable us to find out the condition 
of the money market during this period. That there were occasional 
fluctuations in the money-market due to famines, wars and allied 
causes would become clear from an inscription at Kanheri/ belong- 
ing to the last quarter of the pth century. After mentioning an 
investment in a local bank, the record states that the rate of interest 
was to be determined by experts from time to time. A similar 
saving clause docs rarely figure in the numerous inscriptions, which 
precisely state the agreed rate of interest on perpetual deposits. It is, 
however, not unlikely that the guild and village community banks, 
which had undertaken to pay interest at a certain agreed rate for all 
times to conic, may have been allowed in practice some latitude, if 
the conditions of the money market were severely adverse to them. 

Another Kanheri inscription 2 of the same period enables us to 
determine the precise rate of interest on perpetual deposits. The 
premier of the local Silahara dynasty had to invest 160 drammas in 
order to provide annually 20 drammas for the Buddha-worship, three 
for building-repairs, five for the robes of the monks, and one for the 
purchase of books. 160 drammas could thus fetch, by way of 
interest, 29 drammas annually. The rate of interest, which prevailed 

t. I. A, XIII p. 133. 

2. l.A. XIII p. 136. 
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at Kanheri towards the end of the 9th century, is thus found to be 
about 18 per cent per annum. 

An inscription from Tiruvorrur in Chingleput district, 1 dated c. 
962 A. D. , mentions an investment on which the village assembly 
of Kurattur had agreed to pay in perpetuity an interest of 15%. 
Several records from Tanjore, 8 belonging to the beginning of the 
nth century, disclose i2j% as the normal rate of interest on 
perpetual deposits. 

In some localities, however, much higher rates of interest 
prevailed. A Ban a inscription,"' dated 915 A. D. , states that the 
interest on a perpetual deposit of 20 Kalanjus was 5 Rajanjus per 
annum. The interest rate in this case is seen to be 25% per cent p. a. 
A still higher rate of interest is disclosed by a Cola record, 
belonging to the first half of the 10th century A. D. 1 * A temple at 
Annamalai owned some lands on which it had to pay an annual 
tax of 18 tldkkasus to the village assembly. The inscription shows 
that the temple authorities could arrange for the payment of 
one-third the amount of this tax by making a perpetual deposit of 15 
ilakkasus in the bank of the village assembly. The rate of interest 
thus works out to be as high as 40 per cent per annum. This rate 
of interest on a perpetual deposit is quite an abnormal one for our 
period. It may be perhaps due to the village council being in 
urgent need of funds for meeting some pressing needs of the com- 
munity ; it is also possible that the assembly may have decided to 
show a special favour to the village deity by an indirect concession 
in the land tax, by allowing an abnormal rate of interest on the 
capital deposited by the temple authorities for meeting a part of the 
land tax demand. 

Interest on perpetual deposits at high rates like 25% or 40% p. a 
is exceptional during our period ; in the vast majority of cases, the 
rate of interest on the capital in cash is found to vary between 12% 
and 18%. It is interesting to note that the rate of interest, approved 
by Kautilya, 5 Manu 6 and Yajnavalkya, 7 is 15% p. a. 

1. Inscriptions from Madras Presidency Chingleput No. 1048. 

2. South Indian Inscriptions, Yol. II, pp. 95, 97, 89-99, 101-3. 

3. E. I. Yol. VII. pp. 188ff. 

4. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, p. 241. 

5. Ill, 15. 

6. VIII, 41. 

7. 11,37. 
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If the capital advanced w :n. in kind the i ate of into test was much 
highei. Tin 1 Uklv.il.i Inscription No. In. longing to the time of 
iCanipanav.u man, iceouls an ago ennui ol the villa>«ers to pay an 
inteiest of ioo k ml is of paddy pu aiumm on a capital of ,|oo hlJis. 
Anothei record from the same localitt discloses an inteiest of 500 
J;eltli\ on the capital of 1000 lutii\. The tale of interest in these two 
cases woiks out to be 25% and 50% respectively. Here again, it will 
he seen, that epigiapliy conliims the testimony of the Smrtis. 
Knutilya petmits 2 50% instercst on the capital in grain, and Manu, 5 
Vasistha,'' and Yajfuvalkaya, 5 who do not permit the capital in cash 
to be exceeded by the. interest, declare that in the case of the capital 
in corn, it may amount to even more than two times the original 
capital, showing that the notmal late of interest in the case of the 
capital in corn was at least about twice as high as that allowed on 
the capital in cash. 

It must be noted that the normal rate of interest of 15% on the 
capital in cash was the one which guild and village community 
banks of unquestionable security were allowing on perpetual 
deposits. Ordinary debtors could obtain loans from these banks 
at much higher rates. It is vciy probable that these banks may have 
charged intetest at least at about 20/' to the debtors, who could 
offer good secutity, and iliat private money lenders may have 
charged interest at about 25% to 30%. This inference is supported 
by the statement of Manu that a person, charging interest at 24% 
per annum, is not guilty of sin. 6 If the security offered by the 
debtor were of doubtful value, the rate ol interest charged must have 
been still higher, say 35% or 40%. The statements of Manu 7 and 
Yajnavalkya 8 that Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Madras should 
be charged interest at 24%, 36%, 48% and 60% respectively, would 
seem to show that the poorer classes of society, jike the artisans and 


1. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, III, p. 13. 

3 . 111 , 11 . 

3. VIII, 151. 

4. 11,48. 

5. 11,39. 

6. VIII, 141. 

7. VIII, 141. 

8. II, 37. 
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farmers, who were generally unable ro offer quite a satisfactory 
security for their debts, were charged interest varying between 30% 
to 50%. Here again, epigraphy is seen confirming the testimony 
of the Smrtis. 

The price of camphor, which was an imported commodity, was 
about Rs. 2 as. 4 tola 1 during our period. The price of this 
article was thus about 3 6 times dearer than the present price. This 
high price would show that the danger and cost of the sea transport 
must have been very great, and therefore, the sea-merchants could 
have obtained capital at prohibitive rates of interest. Yajnavallcya 
permits an interest of 120% per annum when the capital was lent 
out to sea-traders. 2 

The rates of interest, above ascertained, are further corroborated 
by the price of land, stated in the terms of its annual produce. A 
Melpadi Inscription, dated 959 A. D., 3 4 shows that land purchased 
for 15 Kalanjus was sufficient for burning perpetually one ghee 
lamp, consuming 180 Maris i. e. about 67 seers of ghee per year. 
This quantity of ghee used to cost about four Kalanjus in our 
period. + The price of this piece of land is thus seen to be about 
four times the value of its annual produce. We have seen already, 
how the banks of our period were allowing an interest of about 
1 5% on permanent deposits, how Manu states that a person, who 
charges an interest of 24%, is not guilty of sin, and how ordinary 
debtors had to pay an interest varying between 30% to 50%. If the 
rate of interest was thus so high, it is but natural that cultivable 
land should cost only about four times its net produce and yield an 
interest of about 23% on the capital invested. 

The rates of interest, prevailing in the money-market of our 
period, would appear to be very high to the present age. It may be, 
however, pointed out that equally high rates of interest prevailed 
in Europe down to the 13th and 14th centuries. 

1. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 75 and p. 132. 

2. 11,37. 

3. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, No. 19. 

4. The price of gliee, given above, oan be deduced from the data supplied 
by the following inscriptions; E. 1. Vol. SI. p. 224; South Indian 
Inscriptions . Vol. II, pp. 94 and 149, and Vol. Ill, pp. 282 and 357. 
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GAJA-S ASTRA OR THE SCIliNC'.l^Ol' III. I -PI I ANTS from 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Tnnjote Maluuj.i Serfoji’s Sarasvati 
Mahal Palace Libiary, Tanjore By Vidyasagara Prof. P. P. S. 
Sastiu, b. a. ( Oxqn ), At. a. ( Madras ) Presidency College, Madras 
and Editor, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Tanjore 
Palace Library. 


The Sanskrit Manuscripts on the Gajasastra available in this 
library are very interesting and fall into four main groups. The 
author of the science is generally referred to as Palakapya, the off- 
spring of a rsi and a pious female elephant. His standard work call- 
ed Gajavaidya is represented by a dozen manuscripts in paper and 
palm leaf, with Tclugu word-for-word translation, commentary and 
notes in some of them. This forms the first group of manuscripts 
on the Gajasastra. 

The second group is represented by the work known as Gitja- 
htfotnja-cil'itid by Sage Vedavyasa. This work is represented by 
two manuscripts, one being a copy of the other. The work deals 
more with the veterinary aspect of the life of an elephant. 

The third group is represented by a single manuscript known as 
Gajulahfatjd which is a portion of a bigger work called Abhiltifti- 
cint&nuiyi , of unknown authorship. This work deals with the 
various classes of elephants, what should be done with various parts 
of a dead elephant and such other details. 

The fourth group is represented by the work called Gnjalakwm- 
bastra. This work is represented by nvo manuscripts. From the 
colophon it is found that the authorship is attributable to the Sage 
Palakapya. Both the manuscripts are dearly written anil well preserv- 
ed. This same work is also available in two separate pictorially 
illuminated volumes, of which one seems to be a copy of the author. 
The earlier copy appears to be about 200 years old. It contains 
extracts from the text represented by the fourth group, on the upper 
portions of each page, with pictorial representations of the subject 
matter below. The paintings have been executed in various colours, 
care being bestowed to suit the colour to the description iii the text. 
This volume is complete in itself. The setond and later volume 
was 'evidently undertaken under the orders of Maharaja Serfoji II 
( 1803-1832 A. D. ) of Tanjore, one of the greatest patrons of art 
and learning in South India. The text and illustrations are generally 
identical with the earlier volume . There are, besides, a few intro- 
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ductory verses, laudatory of King Serfoji. This work, though 
certainly superior to the earlier volume in point of delicacy of work' 
manship and general execution, suffers from two great defects, in 
that it breaks off in the middle with reference to the Sanskritic 
extracts though the pictorial paintings continue for some more 
pages and also in that these paintings too break off towards the end 
as compared with the earlier volume. 

Both these volumes of paintings have been achieved with such 
signal success that it would really be an irreparable loss to this 
branch of literature if these paintings are allowed to fade away by 
the ravages of time. It would he too difficult and too costly a task 
to order a recopying of the paintings, true to the originals. It 
therefore seems to be necessary that some steps should be taken to 
preserve these treasures of art by taking color photographs as early 
as possible to make these paintings well known and easily available 
to the world of scholars and the public at large. 

The general feature of all the groups of manuscripts is that all 
of them are partly mythological in character. On the origin of 
elephants and on their transformation from winged to wingless 
elephants, all the manuscripts have the same tale to tell. Besides, 
the following general items of interest are also noticeable. The 
age of the elephant is given as 120 years which is divided into 
twelve periods of ten years each, each period is being called a 
dasa. The condition in each dasci is described in detail. Elephants 
again are classified according to their place of origin from each of 
the old divisions of India, as Kambhoja, Pulinda etc. Five modes 
of capturing elephants are also described. Varibandha, Vasa- 
bandha and anugatabandha are the three modes of capture which 
are approved, whilst apathabandha in both its varieties is conde- 
mned. Elephants are also classified according to their colour. A 
number of colours and the combinations are illustrated. The smell 
of elephants, their cries, their marks and stature etc. are also 
described. 

The object of this short note is to interest scholars and learned 
institutions in and outside India in the preservation and maintenance 
of some of the richest art treasures still available in the famous 
library at Tanjore,* 

* Binoe writing the above, Dr. Franklin Edgar ton. has published a valuable 
monograph on * The Elfeph ant-lore of the Hindus ' (Yale University Press >. 



A MANUSCRIPT OF RASASINDHU : A RARE WORK ON 
ALCHEMY AND ITS PROBABLE DATE- — by P.'Iv. Code, m. a. 
Curator, Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona 4 


Aufrecht mentions only one manuscript of Rnsasiudhu a work on 
alchemy by Vipju, son of Mahadeva viz. “Radii 32.” 1 This is from 
the collection of the late Pandit Rama Krishna of Lahore. Detailed 
description of this Ms. as also its present whereabouts are not avail- 
able. In the same place Aufrecht states that Rasasindhn has been 
quoted in lodarUnandci , * an encyclopaedia of law, astronomy, and 
medicine, by Todarmalla, the minister of Akbar (A. D. 1542-1603). 

In view of the above information the work appears to be very 
rare. The Government Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute has 
luckily enough preserved a copy of the work under a different title > 
viz. VaidplmCtrn-Samnccaya — N 0 . 634 of 1895-1902. This Ms. is 
incomplete and consists of about 152 folios. The name of the 
author as found in the colophon on folio 53 and entered in the 
catalogue is Vi(tkila . On closer examination I find that the work 
is not Vaidyakas&ra-Sctmuccaya. The following colophons will bear 
out the truth of my statement : — 

( I ) Colophon on folio 5 — 

CC -’ r-i A r ^. fv — r> 

etc. ” 

( 2) Colophon on folio 19 — 

TOflrat etc. ” 

. ( 3 ) Colophon on folio 29 — 

W%"4t etc - ” 


1. Oatalogus Catalogocura, Part I, p. 496 ( b ). 

2. Weber's Catalogue of Berlin Mss, ( 1853 ), p. 289. 

3. List of Mss. publishod by tbe B. 0. R. Institute, 1925, p. 23, 
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( 4 ) Colophon on folio 53 — 

etc. ’’ 

It is cle'ar from these colophons that the correct title of the 
v ork is “ ” and not f 'sfo«jflgrprcrg3sr*r” which appears to be 

only an adjectival epithet of in the colophon on folio 5 3 

quoted above. 

Now as regards the name of the author, colophons t, 3 and 4 
tell us that it was composed by while it is clear from colo- 
phonos 1 and 3 that he was the son of rrfr^. With the exception 
of the colophon on folio 29 all others quoted above appear to be in- 
correct in some respect or another. 

That the name of the work is is further borne out by 

the author’s own statement contained in the following verses on 
folio 2 


■ Ntra?tngprroT : > 
sspt 1 

fqcqjTTT Ir^rgyrr htMI HTtn^Ruar > 

hHtrT 1 

NTi3=P3RWT =g HTUrr I 
'TTT^T ft ^ ^1% fap* I 
^gfww: ^ trrrfSiN 1 

=ggrtrr rdfu 1 


The above verses, which occur in the body of the text, may be 
regarded as reliable. They tell us that the work was composed by 
f^igj son of to bring honour to the title “ir^” ( 

The title mentioned in the colophons on folios 19 and 29 is 
<c »T5RT¥ ” which is rather high-sounding. 

The only contradiction between the colophons quoted above and 
statement made by the author in the foregoing verses is in respect of 
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the name of the author. While the colophons proclaim fVw as the 
author of the work, the verses explicitly mention fttwj as the author, 
This apparent contradiction can he explained away only on the suppo- 
sition that fiSrwj i' s ; t Sanski itised substitute for fagg, which may have 
been the popular name of the author. 

The present work draws largely from other works on alchemy 
as will be seen from a cursory perusal of the manuscript. I note 
below some of the authors and works referred to in this work 


?fra>w (.17)" 

rrnvuKOT (17, 19, 40, 93) 

(iS, 72, 79, 83) 

WORT of (2) 
rrmsrNN of (i) 

sqm% (2) 
r%^uruT 7 ju (u) 

(2) 

Ttm-pa' (2) 

Wm (2) 
umT# ( 3 ( b 85, ) 

WWf ( 33 > 35 . 6 9 ) 
mufor ( 34 . S3. 86 ) 

( 35. 74 . 79 . Sd ) 

(38. 15 ) 

( $ 6 , 69, 85, 95 ) 

TfflSRBTOft ( 56, 114 ) 

RTWstrfN ( 57. 89, 97, 107, 
129, 165 ) 

( 58 ) 

*SWct ( 68, 87 ) 

( 75 , 89 ) 

‘ storanj; 5 (78, 79. 84, 89, 120) 
( 81 ) 

( 83, 84, 101, 105, 
132) 


^ 5 [N 0 T C 86 ) 

( 86, 87 ) 

‘mr^unr^ira;’ ( 124 ) 

compare * ’ on folios i 

( 87, 88, 99, J 00, 106 ) 
h^rIitcT ( 88 , 99, 104 ) 
FprgpRtri-sN^rrtT ( 93, 102, 119, 
120 ) 

fr^UTsyr ( 99 ) 

‘ tjtm^truaufmuru; 1 (104) 
‘sflrrfmra; 1 (m6, 124) 
tRirrRfrru^fWT ( 1 06) 

(107) 

WFgrrw (no, 147, 15°) 
usr€Ni5F (120) 

(121) 

(121) 

‘ srrwrrii^rfNta; ! (128, 140) 
Sarnfa (140, 150) 

‘^tFrrst ; 5 (135) 

compare 4 affw^irrai. 5 men- 
tioned above. 

p5TW (2) 


^ 'The bracketed numbers in this .list indicate the numbers of folios of 
Manuscript where the references oocur. 
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The above list is not quite complete. Some of the works in 
the above list will be found in Anfrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum 
and in the “ History of Hindu Chemistry ’’ by P. C. Ray ( 1909 ). 
Sir P. C. Ray does not appear to have come across this work in the 
course of his solicitous search for old works on Hindu alchemy. 

Date of the Work — The Manuscript of Rasasindhu analysed above 
appears to be about 300 to 350 years old from the condition in 
which it is at present preserved in the Govt. Mss. Library. The 
age of the Ms. cannot be determined as it is incomplete. From the 
fact that Rasasindhu has been quoted in Todardnanda, a work by 
Raja Todaramalla, the celebrated minister of Akbar we can infer 
that during Akbar’s time ( A. D. 1542-1605 ) the work had attained 
a respectable position as a work on Hindu alchemy. This would 
push the date of composition of the work as far back as the middle 
of the 15th century A. D. According to Sir P. C. Ray 1 Rasdnjava 
is “ one of the earliest works of the kind, which throws a flood of 
light on the chemical knowledge of the Hindus about 12th century 
A.D. ” We have seen above that Rasarnava has been quoted 
many times in the present work. The present work must therefore, 
have been composed between 12th century and the middle of the 
15th century A. D. The probable dates of other works quoted in 
Rasasindhu which are determined by Sir P. C. Ray 2 3 4 are 
the following : — 

— between 12th and 13th centuries ( quoted by 
ftuHPI in gUUHEPT — c - 1350 A. D. ) 

— before 1350 A. D. 

— c. 1350 A. D. ( This work is presumably one by 
as the uercsrm ascribed to nrnr#r belongs to 8th cent, 
A. Dd rVumr quotes from )• 

HSrawsr — Probably is meant. The work is older 

than Samvat 1557 i. e. A. D. 1500 which is the date of a Ms. of 
the work referred to by Sir P. C. Ray.* 


1. P. G. Bay — Bibliotheca Indioa Edition of RasSrijava, 1900 

Introduction p. lxxix. 

2 . —Do— History of Hindu Chemistry Yol. II. 

3. —Do Do — Introd. p. xli. 

4. History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. II, p. LXI. 
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2 J- mentioned in 

w^f^RFcjrrw 1 J 

—latter pan of ihe 14th ccnuiiy 1 ( about 1375 A.. D.l 
In the foiegoing chtonologieul uuispcctus the dale of 
viy, the latter pint of the 14th centuiy it. very important as it biings 
down the date of to a peiiod between the latlei pail of the 

14 th centuiy and the middle of the i$lh tentiiiy i. e. between A. D. 137; 
and 1450. 

Another aigument in favour of the above date, though a negative 
one, is furnished by the citcumstance that modern works such as 

do not appear to have been 
quoted 01 mentioned in the so far as my cursory perusal of 

of the Ms. shows. The modem period according to Sit P. C. Ray 
is 1500 to 1600 A. D. 

In view of the data collected above we shall not be wiong if we 
state that the present work Rasas nidhit was composed towards the 
close of the fourteenth century. 



1. History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. II, p. LIX. LX. 

2. Aooording to Aufreoht’s Cat. Catalogorum. 


ASTRONOMICAL IMPLICATIONS IN THE VEDANCA 
JYOTISA— By Ramchandra Vinayak Patavardiian, 
b. a . 5 ll. b.j Poona. 

The Vedanga Jyotisa, small though it is, bespeaks an advanced 
knowledge of practical Astronomy, and is replete with facts and 
calculations which disclose a great capacity for astronomical in- 
vestigation. For a number of years the small tract of the Vedaiiga 
Jyotisa was virtually a sealed book ; for, the version was in 
many places very obscure or corrupt. But thanks to the labours of 
Dr. Thibaut, Sj. Modak, Dixit, Dvivedi, Barhaspatya and Loc, 
Tilak, almost all the verses have now been fully elucidated and 
explained. The strenuous endeavours of all these scholars have 
made it plain that the Vedaiiga Jyotisa is a wonderful productoiu, 
and contains astronomical information compressed in a nutshell. 

When after a thoughtful perusal of the book we lay it aside, 
and come to realize that coriect rules of practical astronomy can be 
formulated only by a thorough grasp and an accurate knowledge 
of the celestial mechanics, we begin to concede that the rules laid 
down in the Vedaiiga Jyotisa postulate astronomical study of no 
mean order. Such a course of study was evidently labouriously 
worked out long before the Greeks had entertained any idea as to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. The Vedaiiga Jyotisa marks 
several stages of astronomical progress, and implies a close 
acquaintance, among others, with many facts of astronomical im- 
portance such as 

( i ) A cycle of 620 lunations, 

( 2 ) The computation of the ( lunar ) synodical month, 

( 3 ) The determination of the sun’s greatest and least motion 
and 

( 4 ) The determination of the length of the tropical year. 

The Vedic Calendar 

In the days of the Taittiriya Samhita which followed the 
Rg-Veda period, the months of the year were synodical, and were 

60 [ Pathak Coin. Vol ) 
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named after lIk' Hakvum or consudl.uion near which the full Moon 
happened to he noticed very frequently. The year was nevertheless 
;,ohu- and was adjusted ss ith twelve limi-solar months by the 
introduction of an intercalary lunation. The hep, inning of the year, 
however, was ushered in by the full-moon or new-nioon night 
which happened to he nearest to the vernal equinox or winter 
solstice. 

When the Taitlirlya Samhita was compiled the position of the 
solstitial points had already been marked among the fixed stars, 
The Atharva Samhita speaks of the summer solstice in Maglva 1 but 
the Maiirayanl Upanisad is more explicit. 2 

It refers the summer solstice to the beginning of divisional Magha. 
This indicates that not only was the position of the solstice stated in 
relation to tire divisional Naksatra, but that the Zodiac of the Naksatw 
was divided into 27 equal divisions. The statement in the Maitri- 
yanl-Upanisad describes an observation of the position of the sols- 
tices, and such observation must have been made about 1700 years 
before the Christian lira. According to rrgriTOv'T an appendix of the 
Atharva Veda — the number of stars in the constellation of Magha 
was six ; as none of them could reasonably he left out of the division 
named after Magha, the commencement of the division must be 
placed near the star Leonis 80" to the cast of the principal star of 
the Krttikfls. 

The Vedauga Jyotisa 

At the time of the Vedanga Jyolisa the winter solstice had reced- 
ed through 62 lavas or degrees, and was situated at the begin- 
ning of divisional Sravistha. Three different kinds of months, the 
solar, the synodical and the sidereal, are mentioned, but the month 
in actual use was synodical consisting of 30 mean tit his, of which 
one tilhi was omitted at a stated interval so that the civil month con- 
tained 29 or 30 days. A yuga or lustrum of five years was declared 
to accommodate the lunar with the solar year .which as a matter of 
convenience ordinarily contained 366 days. 

!• anus um u (3UUR° 19-? ), 

• & UUltf , , , *(l%|UU--t)U'| “ vi-14, 
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Instruments Jor Measuring Time 

Mr. S. B. Dixit readily acknowledged that the Vedic people 
were conversant with the periodical motions of the sun and the 
moon, and had made considerable progress in mathematics. He 
observes 1 “ Without an accurate knowledge of the periodical 
motions of the sun and the moon, and in the absence of some 
instrument for measuring time with precision, it would be very 
difficult to ascertain the exact moment of the syzygles, or the 
beginning of a season. ” But such a difficult task had already been 
accomplished. We find in the Rg-Veda (IX. 85, 45) a clear 
allusion to the sun-dial or the which is called fimrfiT 

or “ the measurer of the length of days. 51 

A Cycle of 620 Lunations 

In each yuga of five years two intercalary months were introduced, 
the first after an interval of 30 lunations, and the second at the end 
of the yuga. To Mr. Dixit this appeared to be a clumsy arrange- 
ment. He points out that, as the number of days in a yuga of 62 
lunations contained 1830 days, each lunation would comprise 
29‘5 16129 only, and would thus cause a deficiency of one echoic day 
in five years. 

To get over this difficulty Mr. Piliay of Madras suggested a Maha- 
yuga of 30 years at the end of which the last intercalary month was 
to be omitted ! ! But the suggestion is on the face of it, utterly untena 
ble and impracticable. There is not the slightest evidence to support 
it. It is unthinkable that the shrewd Vedic people would allow 
such a serious error as amounted to one clay in five years to go un- 
corrected for a whole generation. Of course a cycle of 30 years 
might fulfil another purpose. 

Error not Allowed to Accumulate 

Mr. Dixit himself believed that Vedfuiga yuga consisted of 183: 
days instead of 1830. But he could cite no authority for ^ con- 
jecture- Such an authority is now forthcoming. The Vcdahga 
contains a verse which, as amended by Lok. Tilak, reads as follov.s . 

^ if? ir^f&w, 3 %r%?pr > 

stfw ir? 11 


1. qmfcr ^0 flffi p- 33t 
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This verse .uuhnii.ws that when V,u uatitsas reach the number 
of one day should Iv mg.uded as intercalary, so for as the 1 
synodical period was cornu ned. Such an event occurred only 
once in live years, and that too at the end ol' the 9 3rd Pu/ya or 
about the full moon day ol Karttika in the fourth year of a yupa. 

So by the express auihoiity of the text the total number of days in 
a yuya amounted to 1831. 

The error, however, could not he thoroughly rectified. For if 
before the addition of one intercalary day the synodical month was 
short hy about 20 minutes, it became after the addition longer by 
about 2 1 minutes which must have necessitated another correction. 
Such a correction was made by the introduction of a cycle of 620 
lunations at the end of which the synodical months were co-ordinat- 
ed with the positions of the sun and moon. 

If one would demand authority for such a correction, it is 
furnished by verse 5 of the Vedahga Jyotisa which runs as 
follows : — 

trrmtlf *rsft urr 1 

Wtr, uTpufTJu wrtp m- » 

In this verse the omission of the intercalary day is enjoined 
by the expression fqyHqsrNi;. Some copies read which has 

L© be construed with ttrm, but as the intercalary day was added in 
the month of Karttika the necessary omission must have taken place 
in the same month, and we must therefore reject the reading fesjcttW 
and adopt which is in apposition to snffSOTm The sense 

of the second line would then corroborate the existence ofangttf^T 
or a cycle of 620 lunations or 10 yugas, in the first yuga of which 
the intercalary day in the Anuvatsara or fourth year was discarded. 
Hence the total number of days in a cycle of 620 lunations was 
reduced to 1830’$). The synodical month was thereby corrected 
and as such consisted of 2p a i2 h 44"’ T which differs from the true 
period only by four seconds, and must therefore be said to be fairly 
accurate for all practical purposes. 

Sun's Equation of the Centre 

We have already shown that in the Vedanga Calendar one day 
was added in the Karttika of the fourth year to make up the period 
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of 1831 days. But this day was so added as to make the full moon 
day of Klrttika coincide with autumnal equinox as nearly as possible-. 
Although such coincidence was not always to be expected,, it was so 
important an event that it was bound to be closely watched for a 
number of years. Upon an important event such as this, rested 
the knowledge of the ancient Indian astronomers regarding the 
motions of the sun. For, by actual observation they could realize 
that the period from the autumnal equinox to the next vernal 
equinox was equal to x S 1 days, and this period they had deter- 
mined with great exactitude. 

Between the autumnal equinox in an Anuvatsara year to the 
winter solstice of the next year there intervene 75 it this ; and from 
the winter solstice to the next vernal equinox the number of tithis 
amount to no, making the total of 185 tithis — from which 4 
( lour) ipmams have to be deducted leaving 1S1 as the number of 
civil days reckoned from the autumnal to the vernal-equinox. 
Evidently, therefore, the other half of the year would be equal to 
( 366-181= ) 185 days. Thus at the time of the Vedanga a half 
of the year contained 185 days and the other half consisted 
of 181 days. 1 

There would thus seem to be a clear difference of 2 days over 
and below the mean half— yeaily period of 1S3 days, and there 
would be no difficulty in recognising that the greatest increase and 
decrease in the sun’s motion was nearly equal to his mean motion 
in two days, which in modern parlance is called the equation of the 
sun’s centre. 

The Tropical Year 

The determination of the period of the Tropical Year must also 
have been a matter of prolonged observation. Such observations 
have to be made very accurately and extended over a long period. 
Rut when once they are made with a fair amount of exactness, the 
computation of the tropical year would follow as a matter of course. 

It is well known that in the annual sattras such as fjffTRorrH; 
and afervrac, a certain number of days — presumably about 

1 This accords with the result arrived at by Mr. S. B. Dixit ; but while 
Mr. Dixit has deduced his figures from modern calculations, I have 
arrived at the same conolusiou from the text of the VedSnga whioh is 
still more significant. 
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four in one yuga— -wore omitted to adjust the number of days in the 
year to the actual position of the sun and the equinoctial points, 
This cycle of adjustment was probably ol lifty years and if the 
number of admitted ( or g’ftj'ff ) days. was j 8 instead of qo in the 
whole cycle, lifty solar years would consist of ( 18300-18= ) 18262 
days. This would make the Vedic tropical year comprise 365 days 
5 1 ’ and 46 minutes-— a period admiiablv agreeing with the modern 
tropical year of 365' 1 s' 1 41"' 49 . 

Impartial and sympathetic inquirers will not, it is hoped now hesi- 
tate to admit that the foregoing discourse is nothing more than a 
statement of a few legitimate inferences deduced from astronomical 
facts recorded in the Vedaiiga, and that these facts imply a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of practical astronomy, which ought 
to reflect great credit on the Hindu astronomies of ancient India for 
their ceaseless labours and intelligent research. 



KALIDASA-HIS SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA— By Paramesiiwar Prasad 
Sarma, m. a. ( g. m. ) b. l., Senior Professor of Sanskrit, 
St. Columa’s College, Hazaribagh ( B & O ). 


The study of Kalidasa’s works reveals a very nice fact that lie has 
attempted almost scientifically to explain some of the common 
phenomena of dame Nature. I venture to say ‘ almost scientifically' 
because in one or two places his explanation seems to be nothing 
more than the mere mention of the popular view regarding them. 1 
But in most of the cases, his interpretations are as scientific as the 
modern science could prove them to be, and as accurate as any 
high-class poetry of any civilized literature can permit. First of all, 
let us see how he explains the formation of a cloud. 

Formation of a Cloud 

With the introduction of the western system of education in 
India, it has become a very easy task even for a student of a pri- 
mary class to know something about ‘ the cloud, the rain-bow, the 
lightning and such other things, but the people of the ancient world, 
specially of India, used to look upon them with great awe and 
wonder. Cloud was popularly regarded by our ancient fathers as 
the army of the rain-god Indra. But to Kalidasa it was not so. We 
learn from physics that the water on earth evaporates when heated by 
the rays of the sun and rises high up in air till it reaches that layer 
of air whose temperature is equal to that of the vapour itself. Being 
unable to rise higher up, this vapour is transformed into rain which, 
on account of its greater heaviness, being unable to be sustained by 
the atmospheric pressure, falls down on earth. This scientific 
formation of the cloud was not unknown to our poet. Like other 
poets of that age, he was not satisfied by merely describing cloud as 
‘the benign benefactor of mankind’ and ‘the army of rain-god Indra.’ 
He had thoroughly understood the nature of a cloud. He has 


1 See the closing portion of this article, 
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refcrud to the loinution of dm.nl m sumo tum 01 fine places of 
his works, 1 In the very first canto of Raghu, lie enunciates his 
theory about its formation. Says In- 

ft - rft: H t. iN ( Ratlin) 

“It was for the welfare of the people themselves that he (Dillpa) 
used to realise taxes tiom them ; verily the tun draws w T ater to 
shower thousands ol blessings ( upon earth ).” 

This idea is further developed in later cantos. In the sloka 4th 
of the XIII, we read that rays of the sun receive their gestation from 
the ocean ( )> which, shorn of figurative 

garb, comes to mean “that the rays of the sun draw water from the 
ocean for the formation of cloud. ” The above quotation has been 
very graphically explained by the poet himself in X. 5R of the 
same book 

mfVpfr: xrsnifq- tWTO-ur I 

stRTfflfw II x. 5 b ( Raghu ) 

“ For the welfare of the people, divine pregnancy was conceived 
by KausalySl and other queens, just as the watery gestation is con- 
ceived by the rays of the sun called Ang-ah (rain-showering)." 
Comparing all these, wc are led to believe that the poet is very anxi- 
ous to support, step by step, his theoiy about cloud. In the end, he 
describes poetically the various stages ihiongh which this fotroation 
has to pass. Says he: — 

trrqofitnt etc. Megba 1. 5. 

“ Where is a cloud, the conglomeration of vapoury smoke, light 
( heat ), water, and air, and wheie are the messages to be conveyed 
by men of competent organs ! ”, Here wc find all the steps requisite 
for the formation of a cloud. The 'heat of the sun, falling 
on water, turns it into vapour. This vapour rises in air where 
it is condensed into cloud (on account of cold temperature of the 
air of that region, ) 

t, Raghu ; 1, 18 ; IV. 80 ; 10, 58 ; 13. 4 ; and Megh, I. 5 • 
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Such is the view of our poet of about the 5th century A. D. and 
we are glad to see that this theory of Kalidasa is so scientific that even 
the researches of modern science could find little scope of improvement 
thereon, the main processes remaining the same throughout as yet. 

The Rain-bm 

Pauranic tradition says that rain-bow is the bow of Lord Indra 
which manifests itself upon the cloud when that august lord is 
about to hurl down his bolt on his enemy c Bali the king of the 
nether region, But to Kalidasa, this belief was of no importance. 
He dismissed this popular belief in jest and came forth with a 
scientific explanation about the appearance of this charming freak 
of Nature. It is what he says ; — 

1 Megha 1. 15. 

f Yonder appears the rain-bow of Indra from the rays of the 
sun, very charming to look at, like a mixture of brilliances of gems 
of various colours. ’ 

Many of the commentators have explained this line as c the 
rain-bow originates from the yonder ant-hill ’ taking the word 
snufre to mean ‘ ant-hill ’ . Of course, this meaning gets a support 
from a fanciful belief of the people to that purpose. But this is 
altogether unscientific and unconvincing, and particularly so, when 
we know that our poet knew well about the real cause of appearance 
of a rain-bow as found in Kumar. VIII. 31. Most probably the 
commentators did not trouble themselves to find out a better 
meaning of the word ’ . Vallabha of the 12th A. D. was 

the first man to point out that the word here meant ‘ the 

sun 1 . 1 Hence my present explanation. In the support of this 
explanation, the following was quoted by Bharata from Sanskrit 
astronomy. a 


1. ‘ firfc w I Mr mfi ’ fit 

I yrgrofa cited by Bharata, Vallabha, Sao5tana, RamanUtba, 

etc. 

2 . i^wnpTf of 

61 [ Pathak Com, Vol. ] 
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ftfaw ?mr : tTtu r§rari|eub farm'd p*p?i ” 

Various colours of the uys ( liuually, the sun) of the sun, 
being analysed by the foice of the wind, .ippe.ii in the form ol a 
nun-bow on the water -laden cloud in the sky. 

Now let us try to see if this is the only instance or thete is -any 
more where our poet Jus i clci red to nun-how. It has heett already 
ml that .sloka 31 of the 8th cuuo of Kuinarsamhhavam reveals the 
quaintance of our poet with the cause of the appearance of 
in-bow. Thus reads the sloka : — 

f foirmfisr rhgtmpuTTfr Kumar. VIII. 31. 

“ My love 55 says Siva to Parvati “ the sun hanging low, with its 
rays withdrawn from the jetting sprays of water, the yonder springs 
of your father ( the Himalaya ) have become devoid of the halo 
( arch ) of the bow of Indra. ” 

Kalidasa means to say here that the appearance of rain-bow is 
due to the falling of the rays of the sun on the particles of water 
in the cloud. When this connection of the rays with the sprays is 
cut off, then thete is no rain-bow at all. In the afternoon there 
were arches of rain-bow visible in the sky, but as the sun had set 
down, withdrawing its rays, the sprouting springs of the Himalaya 
had become altogether devoid of the charms of that physical 
phenomenon. Of course, we do not find here detailed information 
about rain-bow, but the main principles are there though couched 
in poetry. Mallinatha, the prince among the commentators, makes 
it clearer still. Says he ; — 

^qmrrm-5rrr$3faT wftr w: 1 

f The arches of rain-bow, manifesting because of the rays of the 
evening sun failing upon the particles of water of the jetting 
springs, have become now invisible as the sun has set down. 5 
Malli. has placed before us all the ideas contained in Kalidasa’s 
verse. One thing mote is to be noticed in this connection and that 
is whether our poet knew that there are seven colours in the rays 
of the spn or not. The answer seems to be fn the affirmative. He 
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has used the word ‘ HfrHre 5 1 for the sun which is explained^ as 
f seven-rayed 1 2 . The word ta# means a ‘ horse 5 in classical 
Sanskrit, but etymologically it means ‘ and hence crawl- 

ing rays. 1 2 If so, the seven colours of the ray of the sun must have 
been known to him. 

Electricity in Cloud 

The 2 ist verse of the XIII canto of Raghu is still mote startling. s 
It contains a good deal more than the mere statement that cloud e 
have, not only lightning but also elcctiicity in them. Thus goe; _ 
the verse: — 

T%arfagi^fap;5!S$T 11 Raghu XIII. 21. 

“ O Fury, the cloud touched by you, curious as you are, with 
your hand, hanging out of the window of the aerial car, appears to 
be presenting to you, with a bright display of lightning, a second 
gold bangle, as it were. ” 

Sits, had touched the cloud suddenly with her hand. There was 
friction between her hand and the cloud, as a result of it, lightning 
began to flash round her hand. She was very much startled at this. 
But the poet makes Ramacandra explain die true cause of the 
lightning-flash. This idea is again repeated by our poet in the 
drama S&kuntala in unmistakable words : — In the 7th Act of that 
drama, when king ;getr?cr h returning in his aerial car horn helping' 
Indra in his war with the demons, he says to his cluuioteor : — 

1? HURT II 

“ This chariot of yours, with the rims of its wheels wet with 
sprays, with sky-larks rushing out through the interstices of Us 
spokes and iviih its horses tinged with the gloiu oj the lightning, betrays 
that we are now passing over the clouds laden with watet. ” Here 
the running horses are said to be enveloped in the bright glow of 
the lightning of the clouds. 

1 . ^ s’ak. vi, 3u. 

2. M. M. RamavatSra SarmS in his unpublished dictionary, 
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From all these, it is clear that our poet knew that clouil it. charged 
with electricity and that it can he transferred from the dontl to any 
suitable receiver, with a show of spark when parting with that charge 
and the separation of electricity from the cloud can he effected artifi- 
cially by engendering friction of anything with the cloud itself, 

Kalidasa here seems to have given either his own actual expe- 
rience or a fresh theory about electricity. In either case it reilects 
great credit on his part. 

Hosv creditable his performance is, will be realised from die lact 
that Europe did not know much about electricity in clouds before 
her savants wets set athinking by the celebrated instance of Benja- 
min’s kite-flying in the iSth century A. D. 

Many of the learned readers must be knowing that iti the t8th 
century after Christ, Benjamin Franklin, an American scien- 
tist proved, for the first time, to the Western world that electricity 
can be separated from cloud by artificial means, and that it is quite 
different from lightning. In 17/(6, he began to study physical science 
with a view to differentiate between electricity and lightning. For 
this purpose, one day, he Hew a kite in the sky, tied a lock to d' 
end of the string of the kite, fastened a silken chord to this lock . d 
tied it to a post and himself stood near by, with a view to w: 
what was to take place. After a short time, the loose string of ti, 
kite began to be lightned. At this, he applied his finger to the hole 
of the lock and was extremely delighted to find the glow of light 
flashing on his finger. Thus he extracted electricity from cloud 
without the help of any scientific apparatus. Afterwards he invented 
the “ lightning conductor ”, a special kind of magnatic iron which 
can gather surrounding electricity in the atmosphere and discharge 
it into the earth. So it has proved to be a boon to big buildings, as 
it saves them from being destroyed by lightning-fall. 

True it is that our poet did not invent any such iron but this 
much is certain that he knew perfectly well about electricity in the 
cloud. He might have acquired his knowledge of differentiation 
between electricity and lightning either by seeing the artificial 
manufacture of electricity in any physical laboratory or from his 
own vast experience. The first alternative is too presumptive, becau' 
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as yet, we have not come across any such thing, even among the 
vast finds of the modern researches, which may prove the existence 
of any mechanical work-shop in ancient India. So we are driven to 
the extremity of accepting the second alternative only. It is vety 
probable that our poet, highly associated as he was with the most 
powerful monarch of his time, I mean Candragupta II of the 
Gupta dynasty, must have enjoyed air-flight at least in balloon,, if 
not in aeroplane, with the king. Otherwise, how was it possible 
for him to give such graphic description of the wotld below when 
dewed from above ? If we compare the description of the things 
on the earth when viewed from above, given by our poet, with that 
of the modem aeronauts, we can clearly see how closely these two 
descriptions tally together. The description of our poet is in no way 
inferior to that oi the modern air-flyers. See what a glowing 
account he gives, of the fastly receding ocean and of swiftly emerg- 
ing land out of that in succession in Raghu XIII. 1 8. The aerial 
dr of Rama was passing over the Palk-strait of the Indian Ocean 
while the patty was returning to Ayodhya from Ceylon. 

“ qsaHtrru 

, t tTTr R«rapfk n ” Raghu XIII. 18. 

L Says Rama to his wife : — O garelle-eyed lady, oh, cast your 
jee behind and see how the earth, along with the forest, appears 

> be emerging out of the ocean which seems to be running away 
irotn us. ” In this illustration, three geometrical planes are concern- 
ed. Two of them ate fixed ( i ) the plane of the ocean-surface and 
( ii ) that of the land. The third one, namely the plane of the 
aerial car is moving. The poet here describes that the planes below 
though actually stationary, appear to be moving. One seems to 
run away in the opposite direction of the other, and an observer, on 
the third moving plane, will think that the plain in the opposite 
direction is really running away from him and that in his own 
direction is getting out from the receding one. So our poet seems to 
be acquainted with the laws of motion ot statics as well, in his own 
poetic way. 1 He has repeated his experience 2 of the air-flight again 


1. Mr. S Roy in his edition of Raghu XIII. 

2. “ In this last act of S3kuntala we have a graceful picture of the ap- 
pearance of the earth viewed in perspective from the celestial car of 
Matali, " Mr. Keith in History of Sanskrit Drama page 159. 
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in the “Lost Ring. ” The king exclaims in surprise, “See, O Miltali, 
what a wonderful spectacle the world below presents ! As our car 
is alighting, the peaks of the mountains (as yet invisible ) seem to 
have suddenly sprung up in our view, land seems to be coming out 
in succession one alter another fiom the mountains. The branches 
And the trunks of the trees have become manifest, and lire rivers, 
which appeared like a meagre whitish lining, have at once become 
vast. Ah, what a wonderful scene! ” ' 

All these may seem to be a vety ordinaiy thing to us, the people 
of the 20th century, the age of seience, but to a man of Kalidasa’s 
time, it must have been an uncommon and extra-ordinary pheno- 
menon. 

Now, learned readers, let me clear myself of the blame of being 
partial to India lor singing songs of her past but unauthentic, so to 
say, glory, by proving to you from internal as well as external evi- 
dences, the existence of machinery moving both on earth and in air. 

The Puspaka Vimfuia of the Rilmayati.i is well known, Havana, 
the King of Ceylon, had one very nice aeroplane which he had 
snatched away from his half-brother KubenP the Lord of Tibet. 
After that, we find mention of a wooden elephant propelled from in- 
side like the wooden horse of Troy, in the work of Bhusn of the 
2nd century A. D. used in duping away King Udnyana. from out 
of his kingdom. Near about that century, Brhatkatha mentioned 
the lonians uuu i. e. Greeks as very famous artists. This is what Mr. 
A. B. Keith says about it ( in his History of Sanskrit Literature page 
85, Ii. S. ) “ Moreover it was pointed out that Yavanas appear in the 
ffftjjsrr as artists, as excellent makers of couohes and even of aerial 
machines, an idea reminding us of the fame of the treatise on 
Mechanics of Heron of Alexandria. ” 

After this, we find the glowing picture of the world below 
given by our poet, viewed in perspective from the flying cars 
(Raghu XIII. 8 and Sakuntala VII. 8). More convincing and conclusive 
is the information supplied to us by Bana, the court poet of Srlharsa 

1. English-renderlng of sloka 8th of YII Aot of SSkuntala, Roy’s Edition. 

3. RSmsyapa, SundarakSi}4&, I, 8, 9, chapters, and IS XIV, 20. 

8. 1 Aot, 
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of Kanauj of the 7th century A. D. He is the most reliable man, as 
the majority of the information, given by him of the Emperor of 
Kanauj, is borne out by the accounts of Hiuen Tsang, a Chinese 
traveller who lived for seven years in the court of that king. He 
says in his book the “Life of Sriharsa. ” 1 There was a king 
Candipati by name. He had imprisioned one %%%, a Greek who was 
a good mechanic. He constructed a flying machine “ The King was 
very curious to enjoy air flight. He ascended that machine and was 
taken away, no one knew where, by his prisoner enemy. ” 

From all these, it is clear that in the time of Kalidasa some ,-ort 
of flying machines were known to Indians though, later on, they 
were given up, as Bana very nicely insinuates that the people were 
horror-stricken at the sudden disappearance of their king from their 
midst. 

Ether Propagates Sound 

Kalidasa seems to be familiar with the theory of sound. That it 
is ether in air which carries sound from place to place seems to be 
well-known to him. In Raghu XIII. x, he describes arrqtrr^r^a: as 
SMUWH 1 ’• e - the property of ether is to conduct sound. Further in 
he very first verse of Sakuntala the poet seems to support his right 
onviclion by referring to it again. 3 Mallinatha notes down in his 
comment on Raghu XIII. i 4 that the poet has followed here the 
theory of the logicians. Modern physics also has not as yet made 
my improvement upon this theory of our poet about sound. 

But there are certain phenomena, about which our poet has 
merely given the popular belief and nothing else. As for example, 
the spots on the moon are described by him as the shadow of 
earth, s which is not a scientific fact. The modern scientists say 
that the black spots on the lunar surface are the marks of hollows, 

uifr ” f. % y. ( n. s. p. ) 

2. srmpffl: si^gof gqsu q? vwHq wnfiRpn, Eaghu xm, 1 

3. qi fOTTI 1 verse of Sakuntala. 

4. nn^Pi:, Mallinatha. 

5. VPH ft ^r: tfcI^RlTtTVTr Eaghu XIV. 40, 
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mountains, lakes etc. on the moon. But ii\ Kalidasa’s times and even 
as late as the 1 2 th cent. A. D. in Govurdhaiucarya's time these 
spots were popularly regared as f the shadow of e,uth cast on the 
moon : 1 There is one more instance where Kalidasa could not iise 
high above the popular belief. “ The ocean ” says his Rama 
" seems very much to he churned once more with the mottn 
Matidau, on account of the spinning cloud, caught in the force ofthe J 
whirl-pool, as soon as it ( cloud ) had begun to dunk water from 
tins ocean. ” 3 Here we find both the legendary, and the scientific 
truths mixed together. That cloud hangs upon the surfaces of 
water to drink it, is all legendary, but being caught by the force of 
the whirl-pool, it spins lound and round in the sky, can be nothing 
but a scientific truth. In the autumn season, we see a very nice 
phenomenon. When a whirl-wind passes upon a vast sheet of water, 
it causes columns of water to rise up in air, just as it causes colurr 
of dust in summer to rise when it is passing upon the earth. Son 
times, the force of this whirl-wind is very great, and it rises v„ry 
high, so high that it reaches the lowest cloud and forces it to whirl 
round and round in the sky. The ascending column of water is 
believed by the people to be the trunk of Aintvata, hanging down tc 
drink water. Bui Kalidasa notes that it is the cloud which hangs to 
draw water. 

Before coming to close, I appeal to the learned scholars of tjl< 
Sanskritic world to judge how far our poet was right in givinf 
scientific interpretations of some of the physical phenomena. 


U atun-WRpfi, 3PCTfl3BT, 
S, Raghu XIII. 14. 
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